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We must make hay while the sun shines. This 
is as true of the moods of the mind and heart, in 
thoughtful and religious provinces, as of anything 
else. The gales of the Spirit, as Robert Hall called 
them, are to be sought and watched, and on the 
favoring instant improved. If when they blow 
they are neglected, and the sails of the heart not 
spread, nor the vessel put in trim to be speeded by 
them, then in the time of danger aud of need they 
will be found wanting. Now with what impa- 
tent anxiety and longing will a becalmed sea- 

aptain, and indeed all the crew, walk the deck, 
and whistle for a wind, and watch every catspaw 
on the water, hoping that the breeze is there. 


Che Independent. 

















“BUT AS ¥E WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IX TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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4nd when it comes, what rapidity, what carefal- 
ness to secure it, carrying all sail possible. So 
should it be in our course to the celestial country | 


over strange and unknown seas. 

The mind is sometimes unusually in the mood 
for prayer, and sueh a season should be improved 
as a golden season for progress in the divine life. | 
Habits of prayer so formed will carry the soul 
with vitality and comparative joy through many a | 
season of lassitude and weariness, wherein the 
becalmed soul, not accustomed to a 
it perished. 
y, and do not improve, 


into prayer, might have stayed till 
Men frequently do not kno 


watchfulness | 


the season of their gracious visitation, and by rea- | 


con of careless, prayerless, worldly habits, are not 
vare that the Savior is knocking at their door for 


trance, and know not when He stands and 
snocks for the last time. 

This law of times and seasons, circumstances, 
nfluences. moods of feeling, especialiy and critic- | 
ally favorable for great ends and precions treas- | 
1Tes, holds like wise in our mental organization and | 
development. There is a tide in the affairs of men, | 


a floed-tide that leads to fortune ; 
proverb ; 
sometimes sail off like free and 
autiful ships, with deep water, rapid and right- 
nning ¢ At other times 
hey are absolutely stranded, or lie imbedded in 
id at the wharf, because the tide is out. 


The thought 


irrents, and a fair wind. 


that is almost a | 
there is also a tide in the affairs of mind. | 


Some- | 


the mind seems as rapid, and the atmosphere 


iy, as an angel’s. 
stal clearness, over all the previnces of thought, 

e the air of a clear October morning, or the 
frosty atmosphere of a Northern winter’s 

night, through which the stars seem rushing from 
their spheres to greet you, flashing with a swift 


briilant 


Ny bright. 


1S 


and eager intensity, so wildly, 
Subjects expand like the ocean; 


spiritwa 
it an air 
hrough which you can see far out over it; walk- 

g on the beach or the 


cliff, y » 1 can 


1 almost, with 
our naked eye, see the masts of the most distant 
essels, while the hull is hidden by 
Then again the atmosphere 
even when there are no clouds, and though 
ne same sun is shining, there is no sharp, distinct, 
and distant vision. Or there is an absolute fog, 
and the mind is bewildered, or a stagnation like a 
dead calm upen the sea, when the sails flap loose- 
ly against the masts, and the captain whistles in 
despair. On the land, the elm trees at ten yards’ 
stance look like sheeted giant ghosts, and you 
nnot see the horizon at all. Then a change 
omes again, and the whole landscape is suddenly 
revealed, and you can define the outmost fringe of 
forest cutting the sky on the summit of the distant 


ountains 


the very con- 
exity of the globe 


a hasv 


Our mental moods and atmospheres change in 
ke manner. Dr. Johnson used to say that a man 
in write at any time if he will set himself dog- 
dly toit. To be sure he can; but what he can 
write is a very different question; the mood will 
iow itself, and he may handle his subject as a 
dog mumbles a bone. Dogged writing is not very 
iteresting reading. 
Now the favorable mental moods, the tames of 
excitement, quickening, rapidity, and clearness in 


There is a brightness, a | 





| says, Go work to-day in my vineyard. 


‘anew 


| been secured, but when the bottle is opened, the 


gion, a torrid spiritual zone, where grace having 
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warns us te improve them, to make the most of 
them, while they are with us, and we with them. 
Some of them may never come again. It shows 
likewise, (and who has not had the same experi- 
ence in some degree,) that spiritual feeling not 
only with swiftness carries the thought, like an 
electric telegraph, but creates it; and that, for the 
re-appearance, the re-existence of the thought, in 
its vital power, there must be a recurrence of the 
ereating spiritual feeling. Permanent grace, as it 
dwelt in a man like Edwards,is permanent depth 
and power of spiritual thought. Gracious feeling 
is always quickening, never stagnant. But gra- 
cious feeling, the influences of the Spirit, cannot 
be bottled up, and kept for future use. We may 
think we have secured our heavenly experiences of 
feeling and of thought, but they become like a 
goat-skin bottle in the smoke, dried and crinkled, 
without the same Spirit. They must be filled 
at the fountain. An anatomy of phrases 
will not secure them. They may seem to have 


living gas is gone, the sparkling vital element, and 
it is common water, and that itself not fresh. 

It is singular that different moods of mind should 
hold the same elements of thought so differently, 
sometimes so powerfully, sometimes so inadequate- 
ly, like the same magnet, charged and uncharged. 
Make the passes one way, and the magnet loses its 
power, and drops the attracted object. Reverse | 
them, and the power again is perfect; it holds. | 
In seven years of plenty, a man thinks he has ac- 
cumulated a granary of themes, experiences, 
frames and flames of thought and feeling, and all 
the trains of power that he once held connected | 
with them, preserved by them. But on returning | 
to them for use, the fervid mystery of association 
is gone, they fall asunder, like a dead hermetically 
sealed body, at the touch, at the air; they are like 
the miser’s granary of corn, into which the worm 
has entered, while he dreamed of riches, and his 
wealth is a domain of death. 

Take another illustration, drawn from a sudden 
change of temperature. To-day, I walk with 
comfort in the sun along an open path, where the 
heat yesterday made it intolerable. Such is the 
different impression made by the same truth, ac- 
cording to the different temperature in the atmo- 
sphere of feeling. In @ season of excitement, in a 
period of the Spirit’s influences, the truth darts 
through and through the being; it is fervid, al- 
most intolerable. Then again you walk beneath 
precisely the same rays, unmoved. Violent exer- 
cise is necessary to feel the warmth. 

Now, ordinarily God gives us for our habitual 
climate just so much fervor of Divine influence as 
enables us to work, gives the spirit for working, 
and makes work necessary in order to feel the 
warmth. He does not put us into a tropical re- 





| wanting 
| going where they ought not 
| where they are not wanted, saying the most 
| awkward things at the most critical 


ed, upon a spit, and ready for delicious eating, re- 
sembles a free fowl in the fields. With some few 
honorable exceptions, they are impossible boys, 
with incredible goodness. Their piety is monstrous. 
A man’s experience stuffed into a little boy is simp- 
ly monstrous. And we are soundly skeptical of this 
whole school of juvenile paté de foie gras piety. 
Apples that ripen long before their time are either 
diseased or worm-bitten. 

So long as boys are babies, how much are they 
cherished! But by-and-by the cradle is needed for 
another. From the time that a babe becomes a boy 
until he is a young man, he is in an anomalous con- 
dition, for which there is no special place assigned 
in Nature. They are always in the way. They 
are always doing something to call down rebuke. 
They are inquisitive as monkeys, and meddlesome 
just where you don’t wish them tobe. Boys have 
a period of mischief as much as they have measles 
or chicken-pox. They invade your drawers, mix 
up your tooth-powder with hair-oil; pull your 
laces and collars from their reposjtories ; upset 
your ink upon invaluable manuscript; tear up 
precious letters, scatter your wafers, stick every- 
thing up with experimental sealing-wax; and 
spoil all your pens in the effort at spoiling all your 
paper. 

Poor boys! 


What are they good for? It isan 


| unfathomable mystery that we come to our man- 


hood (as the Israelites reach Canaan) through 
the wilderness of boyhood. They are always 
something they must not have, 
to be, coming 


times. 
They will tell lies, and after infinite pains toteach 
them the obligations of truth, they give us the full 
benefit of frankness and literalness by blurting 
out before company a whole budget of family se- 
erets. Would youtake a quiet nap? Slam-bang 
go a whole bevy of boys through the house! Has 
the nervous baby at length, after all manner of 
singings, trottings, soothings, and maternal bosom- 
opiates, just fallen asleep? Be sure an unmanner- 
ly boy will be on hand to bawl out for permission 
to do something or other which he has been doing 
all day without dreaming of leave. 

Who shall describe the daily battle of the hair 
and the bath, the ordeal of aprons for the table, the 
placing and moving up,and the endless task of 
good manners? If there is one saint that ought to 
stand higher than another on the calendar, it isa 
patient, sweet-tempered children’s nurse! Talk 
of saintship, simply because a man lived in a cave, 
and was abstemious, or because he died bravely 
4tthe stake! What are faggots of fiery sticks for 
afew hot moments, compared to those animated 
faggots which consume nurses and governesses for 
months and years, to say nothing of the occasional 
variety of parental coals! 





done everything, man will do nothing; but he 
gives us a vineyard and a mild refreshing sun, and | 
He gives | 
us the course of salvation, the beams of Divine | 
Truth, the connected and reviving, quickening 


| power of the Holy Spirit, and says, Work out your 





own salvation, for it is God that worketh i you. 
Worketh tn you, not on you, nor for you, only ; and 
therefore the absolute necessity for you to work. 
You can have none of the experience of God 
working but by working yourself; no life-giving, 
originating mood, but by yourself living, because 
Christ liveth in you. Thence the glorious paradox 
—I ive, yer nor I. C. 
cITY BOYS IN THE COUNTRY. 





Mounrain Rest, MaTreawan, 
September 1, 1857. 


Tus is the first day of autumn. Summer is 
gone; gone how swiftly and unperceivedly ! It 
has seemed to me like a green leaf floating upon a. 
silent river. It came quietly toward me from 


| above, then moved past in a shadowy and specter- 


like way, and now has floated down and gone past 
the bend in the river, and I shall see the summer 


Are we, then, not on the boys’ side? Tobe sure 
weare. Itis not their fault that they are boys, 
nor that older people are not patient. 

The restless activity of boys is their necessity. 
To restrain it is to thwart Nature. We need to 
provide for it. Not to attempt to find amusement 
for them ; but to give them opportunity to amuse 
thenselves. It is astonishing to see how little it 
requires to satisfy a boy-nature. 

First in the list, I put strings. What grown-up 
people find in a thousand forms of business and 
society, a boy secures in a string! He ties up the 
door for the exquisite pleasure of untieing it 
again. He harnesses chairs, ties up his own fin- 
gers, halters his neck, coaxes a lesser urchin 
to become his horse, and drives stage—which, 
with boys, is the top of human attainment. Strings 
are wanted for snares, for bows and arrows, for 
whips, for cats’-cradles, for kites, for fishing, and a 
hundred things more than I can recollect. A 

knife is more exciting than a string, but does not 
last so long, and is not so various. After a short 
| time it is lost, or broken, or has cut the fingers. But 
a string is the instrument of endless devices, and 
within the management and ingenuity of a boy. 











leaf no more. In like manner, the gold leaf of au- | The first article that parents should lay in, on go- 
tumn has been glistening in the distance, and | ing into the country, is a large hall of twine. The 
drawing daily nearer. It too, in turn, will glow | boys must not know it. If they see a whole ball, 
and shine upon the spotted stream of time and g0 | ihe charmis broken. It must come forth mysteri- 


the mental operations, are precious. In religious | 

things, and to a great degree in moral, they depend 
pon the feelings. When the heart is deeply 

stirred, the mind is likewise. But if the favorable | 


season be neglected, in vain will the mind endeay- | past. Then comes winter. It hath no leaves to | ously, unexpectedly, and asif there were no more! 
or, at another time, to recall the same train of | give. It offers frost particles and flakes of snow | for indoors, next, we should place upon the list 
thought, with the same freshness, life, and solemn | instead. To-day is a goblet-day. The whole pencils and white paper. At least one hour in 
or exciting power and clearness. The season of heavens have been mingled with exquisite skill to | every day will be safely secured by that. A slate 
gracious visitation must be taken, and pursued at the | @ delicious flavor, and the erystal cup put to ev- | and pencil are very good. But as children always 
food. Aman at such atime jots down his subject | ery lip. Breathing is like ethereal drinking. It aspire to do what men do, they account the unused 


and some of the outlines, and says within himself, | is a luxury simply to exist. 
have it all; the singing birds are caged; the 
vhole train of thought is as clear and vivid as the | 
imset; another time they shall sing, and I will | 
write down the music. That other time he returns | 
o his note-book, his sketehes that he thought were | 


of inarticulate music. Birds have given way to | twiceas much as any slate. 


the autumnal choir. Crickets, locusts, and katy- | Upon the whole, we think a safe stream of wa- 
dids are chirping and harping away at the most 


ye | ter near by affords the greatest amount of enjoy- 
astonishing rate. g | ment among all natural objects. There is wading 
When birds sing they never /i/ the air. and washing; there is throwing of stones, and 


“ 
The whole air is full | half of a letter and a bit of pencil to be worth 
| 


They 


0 graphic, so suggestive, so talismanic, his watch- sing in multiplied voices, and yet there is always | finding of pebbles; there is engineering, of the 
words, his sentinels, that would rouse the whole secmmDg room for aon But katydids and most laborious kind, by which stone and mud are 
irmy; and he is mortified to find that it is all dead | crickets surfeit the air. They are “ mixture-stops” 


made to dam up the water, or to change the chan- 
nel. Besides these things, boys are sensitive to 
that nameless attraction of beauty which special- 
ly hovers about the sides of streams; and though 
they may not recognize the cause, they are per- 
suaded of the fact that they are very happy when 
there are stones with gurgling water around them, 
shady trees and succulent undergrowth, moss and 
water-cress, insect, bird, and allthe population of 
| cool water-courses. 


ring; the of not four or five sounds, but forty. Unlike birds’ 
singing, there is no individualization. It is a vast 
body of sound. Sometimes one imagines them as 
jolly fiddlers at a revel; and we can see them 
laying back and fiddling with the most enjoying 
relish. At other times, they remind you of an or- 
chestrain the ante-room chording their instruments. 
They seem to twang and thumb, to scrape and 


draw, without ever coming to concert-pitch or get- 


former train of thought, the vivid- 
, the clearness, the power, are not there; they 
¢ in his mind, they are not upon his paper, and 
mind refuses to renew them. His leading 

ords, his stratagems of association, to secure and 
reate both thought and feeling, fail ; his nets of 

nguage, thrown over the former creative mood of 
d and heart to make it « permanent prisoner, 
¢ let the prisoner escape, and nothing is left 








e empty meshes. ting ready for the overture. Then again, onefan- But boys are not always boys. All that 
Dr. Beecher once related to a friend a passage of | cies thatthey are fairies chatteringin the grass, and | js in us in leaf, is in them in bud. 
S own experience in this kind of disappointment. | 1Magines as best he can what cricket-mirth must The very yearnings, the imaginings, the 











was in a revival of religion. Never had his 
“nd worked with greater ease and energy. The 
‘Teasutes of the whele spiritual world, in thought 
acery, seemed open before him at his com- 


ms ] ’ . 
land. And he thought he had secured an inher- 


] } 
{ 


pee = Wealth for future use that was like the 
hes of the inheritance of the saints in light, he 
preached with such freedom of thought and feel- 
«for himself, and such power for others. The 
‘sure of employment did not permit him to 


‘e out the trains of thought, of argument, of 
2, but he 


contented himself with preserving the 
» and felt sure of having a comprehensive- 
‘s and abundance of material for his whole min- 
But when, after a time, he resorted to this 
‘orehouse, it was a gallery of dead mummies; 
?>@ museum of skeletons, that were only skele- 
* sull, and refused to be galvanized. The 
“tes Were there, but no flesh; and if even the 
“th could be laid on, the life, the spirit, was 
» Anting. He could not bring back, by any effort, 
“a heavenly, spontaneous, creative mood of mind 
_ heart united, in which, while the Spirit of 
: oh as descending and working around him and 
“in him, both mind and heart worked with 
P igi glory, because Ged was working. 
Uch an experience is instructive. While it 


ae) # ne . . 
* lis not to rely upon moods and feelings, it 





» Which he was led to pursue in preach- | 


be; what grasshopper rivalries amount to; what 
locust passions and sentiments are. It would be 
curious to look at life from their point of view. 
Their notions of man would be a chapter in men- 
tal philosophy full as wise and profitable as the 
most of t which have amused sober sects, and 
fooled th philosophy. 

Probably there are dandy grasshoppers, which 
strut about in the grass exhibiting their graceful 


legs; athletes, proud of the prodigious mus- | 


cle of their thighs; amorous locusts, that 
execute all fantastic observances fitted to their 
state. Are there not castes and ranks, and dis- 
tinctions of society, in the grass as well as above 
it? 
doubtless despising the rusty ash-colored fellow, 
who knows no better than to wear the jacket 
which Nature made for him. But we sat down to 
write upon something besides these stridulous 
gentlemen of the grass orchestra; something quite 
as noisy in their way, but of a good deal more 
interest. We mean Boys! 

A boy is a piece of existence quite separate from 
all things else, and deserves separate chapters in 
the natural history of man. The real lives of 
boys are yet to be written. The lives of pious 
and good boys, which enrich the catalogues of 
great publishing societies, resemble a real boy’s 





ife about as much as 3 chicken picked and lerd- 


Shining crickets, jet, handsome,—these are | 


| musings, yea, the very questions, which occupy 
our later years as serious tasks, are found in the 
occasional hours of boyhood. We have scarcely 
heard one moral problem discussed in later life 
, that is not questioned by children. The creation 
of the world, the origin of evil, divine foreknowl- 
| edge, human liberty, the immortality of the soul, 
and various other elements of elaborate systems, 
| belong to childhood. Men trace the connections 
of truths,and their ethical applications and rela- 
tions, but the simple elements of the most recondite 
truths seem to have gained in them very little by 
the progress of years. Indeed, all truths whose 
reot and life is in the Infinite are like the fixed 
stars, Which become no larger under the most 
powerful telescope than to the naturaleye. Their 
distance is too vast to make any appreciable varia- 
tion in magnitude possible. They are mere points 


of light. . 
Boys have their soft and gentle words too. You 


would suppose by the merning racket that nothing 
could be more fereign to their nature than romance 
and vague sadness, such as ideality produces in 
adults. But boys have hours of great sinking and 
sadness, when kindness and fondness are peculiar- 
ly needful to them. 

It is worthy of notice, how soon a little kind- 
ness, a little consideration for their boy-nature, 
wins their confidence and caresses. Every boy 





wants some one older than himself to whom he 
may go in moods of confidence and yearning. 
The neglect of this child’s want by grown peo- 
ple, and the treating of children as little rattling, 
noisy imps, not yet subject to heart-throes, be- 
cause they are so frolicsome in general, is a fertile 
source of suffering. One of the most common | 
forms of selfishness, is that which refuses to re- 
cognize any experience as worthy of attention if 
it lies in a sphere below our own. Not only | 
ought a man humble himself as a little child, but 
also ¢o little children. 

A thousand things are blamed in them simply | 
because, measured by our manhood standard, they 
are unfit, whereas upon the scale of childhood 
they are congruous and proper. We deny child- 
ren’s requests often upon the scale of our own 
likings and dislikings. We attempt to govern 
them by a man’s regimen and not by a child’s. 

And yet, badgered, snubbed, and scolded on the 
one hand; petted, flattered, and indulged on the 
other,—it is astonishing how many chil‘ren work 
their way up to an hones! manhood in spite of 
parents and friends. Human «:.ure has an ele- 
ment of great toughness in it. When we see what 
men are made of, our wonder is not that so many 
children are spoiled, but that so many are saved. 

The country is appointed of God to te the child- 
ren’s nursery ; the city seems to have been made by 
malign spirits to destroy children in. They are 
cramped for room, denied exercise, restrained of 
wholesome liberty of body, or, if it is allowed, it is 
at the risk of morals. 

Children are half-educated who are allowed to 
be familiar with the scenes and experiences of the 
open country. Forthis, ifforno other reason, parents 
might make an effort every year to remove their 
children for some months from the city to the 
country. For the best effect, it is desirable that 
they should utterly leave the city behind them. 
It is absurd to go into the country to find all the 
luxuries of a city. Itis to get rid of them that 
they go. Men are cumbered and hampered by 
too much convenience in the city. They grow ar- 
tificial. They losea relish for natural beauty and 
the simple occupations of rural life. Our children 
need a separate and special training in couatry 
education. We send them to the Polytechnique 
for eight months. But for four months we send 
them to God’s school in the openness and simplic- 
ity of thecountry. A diploma in this school will 
be of service to body and mind while life lasts. 








THE LATE JOHN WILSON CROKER, 








(Extract of a private letter from an English gentleman to his 
friend in New York.) 





Tuts reminds me that the real “ British Press” of you 
Yankees is dead, namely, John Wilson Croker, Ex-Sec- 
retary of the Navy. I could cry, because I cannot 
write a funeral oration for him, to send to the United 
States. That’s a fact. I know you won't believe that 
“ British Press” is dead. Like the Welsh with Prince 
Arthur, or the Portuguese with Don Sebastian, you 
will have the “ British Press” immortal. What could 
you do without it? Yetsoitis. Wilson, so rampant 
in Blackwood’s, or Blackguards’ Magazine, as it was, 
is dead. Lockhart is dead, and now Croker is gone. 
Surely he was the most malignant spirit that ever 
lived. He was Irish, (there’s prejudice,) and the ven- 
om of all the reptiles that St. Patrick would not let live 
in Ireland was concentrated in him. He hated liberty 
with all the intensity of a successful political adventu- 
rer, placeman, and pensioner. His whole nature,— 
heart, conscience, and mental powers,—was perverted 
and defiled. To give pain was his pleasure. He 
spared not man nor woman, if liberal. Nay, he 
spared not his friends. He even altered Southey’s con- 
tributions to the Quarterly, and those ef others, and 
threw into them a spice of his own intense malignity. 
The references to the United States were only inci- 
dental sprinklings from this overflowing and poisonous 
fountain. And what a huge, formless, all-pervading 
lie these have distilled into the United States, by some 
who don’t know, or care to know, what the ultimate 
truth was. This is your “ British Press!”—a dead 
reptile, having the only field of your only microscope 
to itself ;—this the precious capital of the regiments of 
fools and knaves,—wealth which must be cherished, 
and not suffered to wax old. The good which this ma- 
lignant writer did will thus live after him, and be a 
treasure to politicians to the end of the ages and of 
the Union. 





MOB VIOLENCE STILL PREVAILING IN 
KENTUCKY. 





{Extracts from a letter from Rev. John G. Fee, dated Boone, 
Madison Co., Kentucky, Aug. 14, 1857.) 





Tue mob still rages. The court came on. The 
Judge of that county (Rockcastle) threw his influence 
on the side of the mob, gave up his court-house to 
them and the slave power to pass resolutions against 
us. The mob party, as we suppose, have burned down 
the house rented of Bro. Parker, [where meetings have 
been held since the meeting-house was burned, and 
where Mr. Fee was lately mobbed,] during his absence 
from home, at night, and the family, wife and four 
small children, narrowly escaped, saving but little. 
The friends at Cummin’s are alarmed for their property 
and persons. Quite a number of men, last week at 
court, swore publicly that they would take my life. 
The friends at Green’s and at Cummin’s have refused 
to open their houses for the present, much as they 
desire to hear me. I had started last Monday to go 
and see the people around Green’s, and get them 
quietly to go to meeting. I found that the Grand 
Jury had risen without any presentment, the mob was 
not restrained, the people are not willing to open the 
house. The posts of danger are now closed tome. I 
trust that there will be a reaction soon. The flame 
is fed in Rockcastle by a clan of Southern (South Car- 
olina) boarders, gamblers and ruffians who come up 
every season. These encourage and treat to whiskey a 
reckless class, who are cats-paws for ethers. 

The address which I published has been read with 
great avidity, and many persons say it has done much 
good. 
We had a very encouraging meeting last Saturday 
at the Glade. Good resolutions were passed against 
Mob Law, in favor of liberty of speech and press, and 
several excellent speeches were made. I think most of 
the friends will stand firm. One man, who is a pro- 
slavery man, but a personal friend of mine, and who 
went in search of my person while I was supposed to 
be in the hands of the mob, was yesterday surrounded 
by the mobocrats at Mount Vernon. I have not yet 
heard the result. It is thought that this will turn the 
violence into the slaveholding party. I go to help a 
Baptist minister next week. The ministry ought to be 
visited. I have had my mind drawn for months to 
this subject. I feel that prayer has been heard for us. 

My condition is at present perilous, and my wife is 
almost overcome with anxiety about it. I am worn 
down with continued riding, am not vigorous in health, 
and am pressed with care, but have the rest of faith. 
I hope that God is my friend, and will overrule all for 





good, and grant me wisdom and grace. Pray for me. 





| “GScent and comfort when there. 


| Or, a8 mere commonly known, Leyden Mountain? 








MT. HOLY@KE AND GLEN MOUNTAIN— 
AN INTERESTING SABBATH. 


GREENFIELD, Mass., Sept. 2, 1857. 

I nave recently passed two days upon Holyoke, the 
favorite mountain resort in this portion of the glorious 
valley of the Connecticut. Mr. French, who keeps the 
hotel on its summit, has added every facility for easy 
The only thing to re- 





gret is the bar. 
The vast panorama of meadows, rivers, villages, and 


| mountains is exceedingly beautiful, and not wanting in 


grandeur. But have you ever visited Glen Mountain, 
If 
not, you have not been upon the grand observatory of 
this rich and romantic portion of New England. It 
stands about five miles from Greenfield, (around whose 
delightful streets are not less than a dozen magnificent 
views within half an hour’s walk from its hetels,) and 
near one of the wildest glens in the world. It is some- 
what difficult of access, but affords a prospect of re 

markable grandeur, reminding one of the Adirondac 
summits. The Green River, Deerfield, and Connecti- 
cut valleys spread away from your feet, while the 
mountain ranges on the north, and of Old Berkshire on 
the south-west, with Mounts Tom and Holyoke on the 
south, unite im the vast amphitheater the milder glories 
of the cultivated landscape, with the billowy, sol- 
emn sublimity of interlocking summits stretching 
away into the blue mist of distance. 

The mountain and glen are worthy a journey from 
any city. Let the man of hoarded wealth stand on this 
height with a perforated dollar and look through on the 
vision of Jehovah’s majesty Fe beauty ; and then cast 
down his idol in scorn. 

To leave nature for works of grace, we gratefully re- 
cord a scene of affecting interest last Sabbath, in the 
Second Congregatianal church of this place. Of more 
than thirty hopeful conversions during the summer, 
twenty made a public profession of their faith. Among 


the youthful and mature stood a pilgrim within seven | 
years of a century old—a humble, happy believer in 
Him who saves all that come unto Him. We expect | 


yet greater things. We need them ; for men of wealth 
do not blush to open the sluices of intemperance and 
the ring of the horse-raee, and what shall save the 
youth without the work of Jehovah’s grace ! H. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
RICHMOND, VA. 








A Correction. 





Messrs. Epitors: I find in your paper of Aug. 


| 27 a paragraph, in regard to the church of which I am 


pastor, so singularly unjust, that I ask leave to make a 
correction. The writer says that “many years ago 


Dr. Armstrong,” the First Presbyterian church of that 


corresponded with this church, greatly to its spiritual 
advantage. He then adds : 


“ Alas! now how changed ! 


connexion with the American Board—ceased its cor- 
respondence with the beloved missionary—keeps up 
no monthly concert of prayer for missions—is connect- 


or Domestic Missions.” 
This is one tissue of mistakes. 
did break off its connection with the American Board, 


The facts are these. Its beloved pastor, Dr. Arm- 
strong, resigned his charge to become agent of the 
Central Board of Foreign Missions, and the church, at 
his instance, contributed through that Board as long as 
it existed. In 1839 that Board was merged in the 
General Assembly's Board, and the church went with 
it, and has continued there ever since. 


position in hostility to the American Board. 


sionary,”’ for it never had any. 


concert of prayer for missions.” 
with a Board,” the General Assembly's Board of For- 
eign Missions. It does make “ regular contributions to 
Foreign and Domestic Missions.” Its contribution to 


there was a very vigerous, benevolent, and growing | 
church in Richmond, Va., under the pastoral care of | 


city, and that this church educated a young man, who | 
went out as a foreign missionary, and for many years | 


“This church, as I am informed, hag broken off its 


ed with no Board, and makes no contribution to Foreign 
This church never 


for it never had any formal connection to break off. | 


It has never 
broken off from the Assembly’s Board, because it nev- 
er saw any reason to do so, but it has never taken any 
It has 
not “ceased its correspondence with the beloved mis- 
His letters ceased @o 
be sent to the church when the Central Board ceased 
to be auxiliary to the American Board, but that was no 
fault of the church. It does “ keep up the monthly 
It is “connected 





early to enable their attendance with others at 4 
o'clock. 

At 4}, they were gathered within the Tabernacle, 
with several teachers and friends, to listen to an ad- 
dress from James B. Dunn, founder of the Juvenile 
Temperance Movement, New York, who spoke at some 
length on the Juvenile Temperance Movement, illus- 
trating his various points with a number of interesting 
stories, causing his youthful audience to laugh and 
ery by turns. Though young, the lecturer is well 
adapted for addressing youth. The meeting then pro- 
ceeded to the organization of a Juvenile Society, as an 
auxiliary to the American Juvenile Temperance Soci- 
ety. S. C. Hosford, Prineipal of the Free Schools, was 
elected President, and Robert Kinsell Secretary. 

Before leaving the island, the children were treated 
to aride on the “ horse,” and a swing in the “ boat.” 
In the evening, Mr. Dunn addressed a meeting of the 
citizens held in the Congregational church. A. 





MISSIONS BROKEN UP IN INDIA. 





WE regret to learn of further disasters to the Mis- 
sions ef the General Assembly's Board in Northern In- 
dia, in addition te the calamities copied from the Pres- 
byterian on the third page of this sheet. 

The missions of the Presbyterian Board, in the dis- 
turbed district, were two or three times as large as 
those of all other societies together, and extended from 
Allahabad, about 500 miles from Calcutta, as much as 
800 miles North-west te Peshawur. The two principal 
stations were at Lodiana and Allahabad, the former be- 
ing the oldest established, and the latter the largest. 
Each of them had printing-presses, with various fonts 
of type, and large stocks of books and tracts for distri- 
bution, besides libraries and the apparatus of mission- 
ary work. And now both are destroyed; the loss ot 
property at the first being estimated at $24,000, and in 
the latter at $50,000. 

At Allahabad, when the mutiny appeared among the 
troops, the missionaries were removed to the fort, but 
after the destruction of their premises, they were all 
sent by the commanding general to Calcutta, as the 
only place where they could be accommodated. Two 
ladies of the English mission were seized with cholera 
in the fort, and died shortly after the departure of the 
rest. Two native Christians were killed by the insur- 
gents. 

The mission premises consisted of a very large build- 
| ing, which was bought from the government for a High 
School and College, accommodating more than 500 
scholars, two ehureh edifices, a depositery and printing 
house, three good dwellings for the missionaries, besides 
native houses for a large nuraber of native Christians 
who were employed in the printing establishment. The 
depository was full of Bibles, books, and tracts, provid- 
ed for a liberal distribution, as it was found that there 
was a great and growing desire for such publications 
among the people ; and quite a number of the native 
Christians who were to distribute them were just be- 
| ginning their work. All is destreyed, but it is a matter 
| for thankfulness that precious lives are spared. 








—- oe 
Musical Conventiens—Mr. Wm. B. Bradbury 
opens his Musical Convention campaign at Bingham- 
ton, in this state, on the 29th of this month, where itis 
| expected a large number of teachers of music, amateurs, 
| and singers will assemble. His new work, Tus Jvet- 
LEE, now in press, will be used there for the first time in 


public. 


*-e<-- 

Ministers’ Temperance Convention —We were 
glad to see in the last Journa! and Prohibitionist, a “ Call 
for a Ministerial Temperance Convention” at Pough- 
| keepsie, on the 16th of the present month. We trust 
it will be a large and interesting Convention, and we 
doubt not it will, in some respects, be one of the most 
important ever held in our country. If we are ever to 
see the full triumph of the total abstinence principle, 
the proper leaders of all moral advancement, the min- 
isters of the Gospel, must again interest themselves in 
the work, and frequently from the pulpit apply the 
principles of our holy religion, the great law of love, to 
this subject. We regard the call for a Temperance 
Convention of Ministers as a move in the right direc 
tion. 








* 

Ebb Tide.—For the special benefit of the Puritan 
Recorder and some other neighbors who give themselves 
trouble about our subscription list, we beg leave to say 
that we received and entered the names of seven hundred 
and thirty-four new subscribers during the month of 
























































































Foreign Missions for the last year has been a little 
upwards of $550, and for Domestic Missions and 
church extension a little over $1,950. It main 
Sabbath school has, for years, supported a child in In- | 
dia, who, within a year, has become a devoted Chris- 
tian, and it has, unaided, supported a city missionary | 
for nearly two years. So far from being in the languid 
condition intimated by this writer, it never had as large 
a number of communicants as it has new, and was 
never in a more flourishing condition. It has four 
Sabbath schools, three white and one colored, with all 
the usual working machinery of an active church, and | 
is doing its work in a quiet and unobtrusive, and yet 
in a healthful way ; and the statements made by your 
correspondent in regard to it, are ef the most erroneous 
and injurious character. Presuming that you have no 
desire to perpetuate a slander on a church, even though 
it be ignorantly uttered, I ask leave to make the fore- 
going correction in your paper, before the matter 
spreads any further. I am, yours, 


T. V. Moors. 





Richmond, Va., Aug. 31, 1857. 





THE “NEW RULE.” 





The Evangelist for Aug. 20 publishes a communi- 
cation from Rev. Dr. Nelson, of St. Louis, in which he 
says: “It would be an interesting inquiry whether 
any man who has labored in this state as a minister, 
within five years, approves of the new rule. Before | 
receiving the letter of which I send you the above ex- 
tract, I thought there was one; now I do not believe 
that there is.” 

To this “interesting inquiry” the Home Missionary 


August just closed. They were received from the dif. 
ferent states as follows: New York state 280; Con- 
necticut 162; Michigan 113; Ohio 44 ; Illinois 37; 
Massachusetts 24; Maine 23 


“v0 


; lowa 12; New Jersey 


| 7; Wisconsin 6; 4 each from Rhode Island, Nebraska, 


Canada West, and Scotland ; Pennsylvania 3; Kansas 
2; and one each from Arkansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
ard Maryland. September begins well, having already 
entered nearly 300 names, of which 100 are from Iilin 

ois. 


oo iE. 

Our Commercial Department.—In such a time as 
the present, of financial distress and dismay, we know 
that our Commercial Department is looked to, far and 
wide, both for reliable facts and well-grounded opinions 
upon the whole class of matters invelved in the great 
interests of trade and finance. We are free to call spe- 
cial attention to this week’s issue, which will be found 
to be very full on all points, the result of an amount of 


| labor and care which business men will know how to 


appreciate 





-*e- 

Virginia and Mount Vernon.—The Richmond 
Enquirer publishes the receipts by the Ladies’ Mount 
Vernon Association from all sources in the state of 
Virginia, up to July 1, 1857. They are as follows : 


In 1855 from Riehmond and elsewhere................. $1,351 83 
In 1857 * ed " " 127 00 
From Leesburg through Mr. Kilgour 246 00 
Subscriptions at Lynchburg 600 00 
From Mr. Everett’s orations 1,366 00 

Total. . 83,800 8&3 


The sum yet to be raised is one hundred thousand 
dollars. The Enguirer, with affecting innocence, “ must 
say” that the Old Dominion is “contributing less 





























































still, a minister in Missouri : 
‘: [ have just reperused your exposé in the May No. 


not now for the first time, an earnest and prayerfu! 
consideration, I believe you are right, perfectly right. 
Your statement of facts is correct, and your conclu- 


salutations of the Gespel. Your messen 
pre-eminently messengers of peace. 
no brawlers or incendiaries. 
carried the olive branch, and with meekness and m 
erty they have announced their errand of love. 


preach the 
test. Now I would have the 


bave generally been received with a 
if -_ by stern necessity. 

should any longer occupy an equivocal position.” 
JUVENILE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


Monpay, Sept. 7, 1867, was a memorable day in 
Paterson, New Jersey. In the afternoon of that day, 
the children belonging to the several schools assem- 





education, the pupils of the free schools were dismissed 





fer September furnishes the following satisfactory 
reply, which The Evangelist, we understand, refuses to 
publish. The writer has been for twelve years, and is 


of the Home Missionary ; and having given the subject, | 


sions are, in my judgment, reasonable and judicious. | 
Your Society has entered the South with the peaceful | 
rs have been | 
They have been 
They have yas pn | 


In ab 
most every instance they have been received with sus- | 


picion, treated with indifference, and suffered to | 
Gospel of Jesus ve hen it were, under pro- | 
pel preached at the 


bad grace, and as 
I know not why you | 


bled in large numbers on the Temperance Isiand of 
the kindness of the friends of 


liberally than was to be expected.” Considering that 
Virginia exacts that the ownership of the property, 
when purchased, shall be vested in the state, and not 
| in the United States, the confession of the Enquirer 
| is no more than just. 


-e- 


New Lonpon, Ct., Sept. 5, 1857 


J. H. Lapp, Esg. 

Dear Sin: If “ Dean,” or any one of you gentle 
men connected with The Independent, will start a fand 
for redeeming “‘ Nero’ from slavery, (see Independent 
for August 27, p. 6,) I will cheerfully give $10 teward 
commencing it, for which you may draw on me, or 
which I will send on as soon as I see by the paper that 
a subscription is started. A Minister. 


ee 


2. 





Agents Wanted.—A few Agents are wanted to pre- 
cure new subscribers for this paper, East and West. 


aes ys ein } wen eer Hone Mis- Aliberal commission will be granted on each, but no 
sionary Society has been for years practically disowned | salary paid, and no collections to be made from old 
and rejected by the masses at the South Your favors | subscribers. Send testimenials from some Congrega- 


tional or Presbyterian clergyman, and address 
JOSEPH H. LADD, New York. 


Acknowledgments of moneys received for the dis- 
tressed clergyman in Massachusetts, viz. 





Ameunt cotnowtetaed Be Aug. 20.0... 6 cee cree cree $32 
A ’ ® © 9 rete ¥esceoustes cece 1 
D. N. Trowbridge...... es eine saeneeeih aneabauen 3 
| A  ,” Seeeeenenerrrerr rir rn 0 
Estee cccecce pecevvccesseuececeesseesesees 1 
BED cacccenc.occdcess.cocceeneesdser copped cethge gees 2 
MN ii cccbc decd éhceceyccsé0e0gvccgccces seeeecee coos w 

Total to date eo" 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Orr On Correspondence. 
FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
BRITISH INDIA. 


Everanp, Augast 21, 1857. 

Ir willveadily be imagined that there is a mass of 
“patter, relating to India, now thrown upon the public 
attention, mere than suflicient.to overtask the most 
laborious. Here are interesting letters from :mission- 
aries in the midst of desolatien .and horrors ; letters 
‘from military men, and the. escapeg, giving narratives 
‘ef deepest interest, and barely referring to atrocities 
which cannot be described, for terms which in Europe 
are employed te designate the blackest crimes are mere 
palliatives when applied to these horrors; then the 
copious correspondence of the London press is com- 
ing in, and this is illustrated by private letters, written 
under the pressure of awful calamities. Besides this we 
have the mutiny, and large Indian questions, treated in 

separate publications. And thus the huge dimensions 
ef the Revelt, and that which is itnplied ia it, begin to 
be perceived by at least the active mind of England. 
The general mind has been but little moved, and it 
would really ecem as if our Continental neighbors took 

a more lively interest than ourselves. 

The question is still asked, How could these things 

be?! and never, perhaps, were conflicting theories so 
well sustained by appropriate facts as in this case. It 
presents an enormous mass ef contrarieties. The 
army has been neglected. The army has been exces- 
sively pampered. Far too little has been done for the 
people : a great deal too much and too rapidly has been 
done for the natives. You have pushed on teo fast 
with your enfranchising “ Black laws.” You have not 
wade enough of the native aristocracy and Zemindars, 
through whom you should have ruled, and thought too 
mech of the Ryots. You have not “eut down the tall 
poppies,” and have left titles, wealth, power, with na- 
tive princes. You have not sufficiently respected the 
religien and religious prejudices of the natives. You 
have too much respected the religion and debasing and 
yet tyrannizing superstitions and institutions of the 
people. And so on; with forcible facts to sustain the 
conflicting theories. Yet withal, one sees, in a meas- 
ure, how these apparent discordancies might be har- 
monized. 

As to the present fact, it is impossible for a 
well-informed person to speak with any certainty. One 
does not see how a handful of sun-stricken Europeans, 
aay 5,000, before Delhi, are to take that city, defended 
as it is by 30,000 highly trained soldiers, the choicest 
troops of the East. And one might well stop to won- 
der and moralize on the facts—that Delhi, taken in 
1805, should have had ite defenses greatly strength- 
ened; have been made a great military depot and cen- 
ter; have great treasure kept in it; have a native 
King resident in it; arms and artillery and every ap- 
pliance of revolt accumulated in it; and finally, the 
garrison constituted exclusively of native troops—not a 








single English soldier being quartered in the City of 


Kings, in order not to wound Mohammedan pride! 
Here are facts stranger than fiction, and materials for 
the study of those who would demonstrate traits of the 
British character. 

Turning frem Delhi, and glancing over the 
whole territory included in this military revolt 
—the great plain of Bengal, some 400,000 square miles 
im extent, and with a population of 60,000,000 broken 


Joose from all rule ;—and then observing, scattered here _ 
and there in this vast territory and amidst these mil- | 


lions, a few comparatively small groups of Europeans, 
say 20,000, surprised and betrayed, it might well seem 
that escape, much less reconquest, is “ impossible.” 


How shall General Barnard take and re-occupy Delhi! | 


How can Colonel Neille, with his handful of British 
troops, hold important Allahabad, at the confluence of 
the Ganges and Jumna, 800 miles from Calcutta? 


How shall Sir H. Wheeler, with his 300 soldiers, | 


maintein himself at Cawnpore, 124 miles from Alla- 
habad, on the Ganges? How shall wise and brave 
Sir H. Lawrence hold his isolated and dangerous post, 


at Lucknow, surrounded by insurgents, in the center | 
of Oude, which the well-ordered mutineers of Fyzabad | 


bad managed to occupy en route to Delhi! 


Such, in brief, are the chief points of the situation, | 


and these the “ impossibilities” which have to be accom- 
plished. As yet, the English nation is not half waked 
up—is not half informed, respecting the whole matter. 
True, the obituary lists in the newspapers are swollen 


by contributions from the East, which have carried | 


mere than tke bitterness of death into many families, 
im which parents and relatives have had in secret and 
im terror to read of facts relating to their children—and 
mfant grandchildren—even more tragical and demon- 
jacal than the historian of the Waldenses had to record. 
Bat the tide of national feeling will rise day by day ; 
and, as usual, our wise wit and satirist scizes and ex- 
presses the national sentiment. The large picture in 
Punch to-day shows a Bengal tiger, with mother and 
infant in his gripe, the British Lion in act to spring. 
In two days the last of a fleet of seventy-two ves 

sels, conveying 27,452 men, will have sailed. As ev- 
erything nowadays is measured by the Bourse and 
Wall street standard, let it be said, that the 3 per cent. 
eonsols, the chief government stock, is remarkably 
firm, kept so by large and steady investments on the 
part of the public, the lowest point reached having been 
90, which at once induced investments. The East In- 
dia Company asks no loan, but is offering to lend, pro 
tem., some $10,000,000 ' At the same time there is what 
im the midst of these grave matters, is really a ridicu- 
lous fact,—Paris bankers this week have been shy of 
the best English paper on account of Indian matters! 


Continental opinion on the matter is various, but in | 


some quarters sufficiently hostile. The absolutist 
press of France would seem to find comfort in its de- 


pression, in hoped-for loss and trouble to England. | 


The Paris Siécle, almost the sole self-respecting paper 
in France, is both just and generous ; it believes in an 


India re-organized and more closely connected with 
England. The Austrian official journal accounts Eng- 


land as a man who has received the first stroke of apo- 


plexy. The Sitcle speaks of the German press, as 
well as of its contemporaries at home, and says, 
“ While the journals of France appear to reckon upon 
the abandonment of India by England, the Liberal press 
of Germany energetically expresses an opinion that | 
England is politically and morally bound to curb the 
rebellious spirit of the Bengalee Sepoys, in order to | 
extend civilization through the East. The papers of | 
Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne, and Frankfort express 
strong good wishes for England, in a somewhat dog- 
trinaire fashion, excusable in learned professors, but 


too detailed to be quoted.” 


Two expressions of Italian feeling come under my 
“The enemies of England,” says the Pied- 
montese Opinione, “ already rejoice at the insurrection 
of the East Indies; aeserting that if England do not 
now lose her empire, she will lose it in time not far dis- 


notice : 


tant. 


Nights.” 


An accomplished and patriotic Italian, writing from 
Turin, begs that the Piedmontese, or the rest of the | 
Italians, may not be included among those who feel a | 
degree of complacency in the arduous conflict which 
England is called to sustain in India ; “ for,” he adds, | 
““we are all vexed beyond measure that the rebellion in 
the East should distract your thoughts and your efforts | 


from European affairs 


The Satanicelement is pretty generally diffused in | 
human nature, and nations as well as individuals will 
feel a degree of complacency in the calamities of oth- 
ers, and the amiable traits of envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness wil! take occasion to exhibit them- 


selves. And so it is seen now. But amidst all, English- 


men ever prone to grumble and find fault, and even 
those who have been the most earnest denunciators of | 


misgovernment in the East, may now find some relief, 
and ground for hope, in remembering the opinion ex- 
pressed last year by the Count de Montalembert,the most 
brilliant orator of France, who, when writing of England, 
said : ; ibs 

“To him who loves his neighbor, who betieves in the 
legitimate progress of the human race, who longs for 
the growing heppiness of the greatest member—how 


Wherefore, we counsel them to hasten the cut- | 
ting of the Isthmus of Suez; for if England should | 
lose the Indies, and those regions should remain a prey 
to their domestic tyrants, the commerce of the In- 
dies will become a fable of the Thousand-and-one | 


—— — 





consoling, how *ronderfil; is the spectacle of British | 
government #4 India.” 
These ev¢hts present thahy texts for the moralist, | 
There bavé not been wanting Governors-General who 
have used their great power for the welfare of India; 
but sincefie wise and courageous Lord Willian Beatinck 
went out, some thirty years since, to labor with enlight- 





gone to India with more purity of parpose than Lord 
Curming. Yet upon him the catastrophe falls. He 
inherited the troubles from Lord Dalhousie, whose self- 
will -was equal to his great ability, and who would have 
no independent counsel or advice. 

On every side there is a set against the Company. 
Military men and missionaries, civilians and editors, go 
against the C.mpany. Rev'George Pearce, now one of the 
oldest missionaries in India, writes emphatically in this 
sense. | Doubtless the “ double government” is an evil ; 
but there is a fallacy afloat, as well in India as at home, 
on this subject. The Company, or rather the Directors, 
are to be made scape-goats. But for years the Direct- 
ors have. not ruled or shared rule. They could send out 
no order without the sanction of the Board of Control. 
They were obliged to send out orders from that Board 
whether they approved of such orders or not. Besides 
this the Governor-General is not only the nominee of 
the Government, but is almost irresponsible in respect 
to the Directors. 

Let a very few characteristic extracts from a mass of 
matter be appended to these somewhat loose general 
observations. 

Here is an intercepted missive from the matineers at 
Delhi, curiously figurative and Oriental : 

“From the officers of the army at Delhi to the of 
ficers of the Bareilly and Moradabad regiments : 

“If you are coming to us, it is incumbent on 

ou that if you eat your food there you wash your 
_ here, for here the fight is going on with the Eng- 
lish, and, by the goodness of God, even one defeat to 
us is ten to them, and our troops are assembled here in 
large numbers. It is now necessary for you to come 
here, for large rewards and high rank will be conferred 
by the King of Kings, the centre ef prosperity, the 
King of Delhi. We are looking out most anxiously 
for you, like fasters watching for the call of the muez- 
zin. Our ears are intent on the thunder of the cannon, 
and our eyes, like the eyes of the kasid, are watching 
your road Now, also, it is incumbent on you, that 

ou consider this call as very urgent and come, for our 
Solis is yours. 
** Come. come, for there is no rose 
Without the spring of your presence ; 
The opening bud with draught 
is as an infant githout milk.” 

The juvenile reader will understand the figure which 
prompts to haste: They are eating ; the hand is in the 
dish—say of rice and ghee ; eat, but tarry not to wash 
the hands. 

Here is an example of mere force, becoming power, 
and showing how the native army might have present- 
ed even a grand spectacle in their revolt. The scene 
is at Fyzabad, in Oude, where Sir H. Lawrence only 
holds the fort of Lucknow (not the city) : 

| “The mutiny was conducted with a dignity and for- 
| bearance very different from the cruel and frantic ebul- 
| litions of other Sepoys. The 22d Native Infantry call- 
ed their officers from their bungalows to a meeting, 
taking precautions to prevent People from plander. 
Fisher’s Irregular Horse, at a council of war, had veted 
for a general massacre. This course, which has been 
advocated on every occasion where cavalry regiments 
| had a voice, in consequence, no doubt, of the troopers 
| being a majority of Mussulmans, was negatived by the 
| 22d, who informed their officers that they were at liber- 
| ty to ge. They were now, they said, under the orders 
of their native officers, and the subahdar-major of the 
regiment had been appointed to the command. The 
same terms were offered by the 6th Oude Irregulars 
| and the men of a battery of Artillery. The subahdar 
| of one of these regiments is related by an officer who 
| escaped to have used the following remarkable lan- 
| guage: 
| “As you are going away for ever, I will tell you all 
| about our plans. We halt at Fyzabad five days, and 
| march via Darriabad upon Lucknow, where we expect 
to be joined by the people of the city. He added : Pro- 
clamations have been received from the King of Delhi, 
informing all that he is once more on the throne of his 
| fathers, and calling upon the whole army to join his 
standard. Also, that Raja Maun Sing, under whose 
uardianship the ladies at Fyzabad placed themselves, 
fad been appointed commander-in-chiefin Oude. The 
subahdar further added: You English have been a 
| leng time in India, but you know little of us. We have 
nothing to do with Wajeed Ali, or any of his relations ; 
| the kings of Lucknow were made by you; the only 
ruler in India empowered to give Sunnuds is the King 
of Delbi; he never made a King of Oude, and it is 
from him only that we shall receive our orders.” 
_ Here is a brief sentence, pregnant with suggestions. 
| At Bareilly Sunday was fixed for the day of mutiny 
and massacre. The officers were killed as they passed 
| from church to the parade-ground. The subahdar at 
Bareilly assumed command ef the rebel forces, riding 
about in the carriages of the unfortunate Brigadier Sib- 
bald, followed by a numerous staff in the buggies of the 
officers. The supreme command of Rohilcund has 
been taken by Khan Bahadoor Khan, who assumed the 
itje of king, and inaugurated his reign by the massa- 
cre of all the inhabitants of a native Christian village, 
a few miles frum Bareilly. Dr. Carl Buch, the son-in- 
law of Dr. Vaughan, of Manchester, was amongst the 
victims here. He was Principal of the Government 

















| 


London Missionary Society. Mrs. Buch and her sister 
escaped. 

A private letter has this, which, among other things, 
indicates the turning point of the revolt : 


“I suppose ere is hardly an officer who has any- 
thing left to him but the clothes on his back—I mean, 











inforcements were arriving. He says that it is useless 
to attack until he can ‘make sure of holding it when he 
has got it. The atrocities have been heart-breaking, but 
| J will not detail them. The American mission at Loo- 
diana has lost 50,000 rupees. . . I shall not be sur- 
prised if the ‘ Bukree-eed’ or the vile ‘Mohurrum’ gives 
| us a fright in Bombay ; but our police is well managed. 
| The Governor is very prompt. He has sent away too 
| many troops. Mr. Vernon Smith and Lord Palmerston 
must bear the responsibility of a very heavy loss of life 
-| and property. Had they not in their wisdom brought 

| on the sa expedition, Bombay troops would have 
| continued to occupy Nusseerabad and Neemuch, and 
| none of the petty states would have dared to revolt, and 
we should have been able to assist Agra, &c. Holkar 
is behaving admirably. Colonel Durand, who is acting 
for Sir R. Hamilton, when the round shot came rattling 
through the residency, made a start and got to Sehore. 
Hutchinson and his wife are safe at some fort between 
Indore and Baroda, and a party from the latter place 
was going to bring them in. 
were left to be murdered. The villains beheaded the 





and massacre, and of the terrible sufferings of some who 
escaped, severe! of whom died from privation and sun- 
stroke, 
presses them very plainly : 

“The system of pampering, petting, flattering, and 
coaxing the Sepoys and natives generally, which has 
been the fashion ever since I have been in the service, 
| last borne its full fruit. Our prestige in India is lost 

be required to restore it. 
ee We have little to thank our masters for. 
pean, and so effectually have they done so, that the 
former is now trying his hand at ruling us. 
evil, however, good sometimes comes. 

“ The death- 
servants to be helplessly massacred must soon sound. 
Those iniquitous black acts must be put by for another 


must be demolished, and the army must be disciplined. 
Officers wko come to India to be soldiers must not look 
upon their regiments as a punishment, escape from 
which is the first step toward 


inspector, or a thief-catcher, or a gardener, or a tamer 
| of wild beasts, or anything, in fact, except a soldier.” 





yielded half the usual quantity of rain. Aoricota. 
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| FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


od 





Boston, Aug. 28, 1857. 

A piecourss on “ Social Reform” has been preached 
in the Church of the Messiah at St. Louis by Rev. Dr. 
W. G. Eliot. It is printed by request of the trustees. 

In order to speak frankly of this discourse, we must 


no fine moral quality that we should hesitate to ascribe 
to him in an eminent degree. 


self command, his conscientiousness, bis Christian epir- 





{tote a ministetial character of rare consistency and) 


ened benevolence, there has not been a man who has | 


College at Bareilly, and formerly connected with the | 


of course, in the corps which have mutinied outright. | 
Delhi was not taken up to the 28th, and Barnard’s re- | 


All the resideney clerks | 


| women in the streets, and cut the children into pieces.” | 
A non-commissioned officer, Sergeant Kirchoff, gives 
a painfully interesting narrative of the Jhanse revolt | 


The worthy sergeant has his opinions, and ex- | 


(and I can bear testimony te someeighteen years,) has at 


Their 
| system has becn to exalt the native and lower the Euro- | them ; and as if one generation could correct all theer- | 


Out of | TOF of past ages, and remove all the evils and abuses | 


ell of the government which leaves its 


century ; that beautiful fabric of native magistracy | 


success in their career. 
An officer must be an officer, not a schoolmaster or an | 


To Revolt and Anarchy there are fears that scarcity | 
and pestilence moy be added, for the moonsoon has not 


first speak personally of its author. We can think of 


We join with all that 
know him in regarding his devotedness, his purity, his 


= — _ — ~ ae ———————— - 


Muality, of uniting {n admirable proportions to consti- 
beauty. We de not question his firmness, his courage, 
his loyalty to kis own highest we age all 
diffientties, any more than his meekness, his stry, 
or bis chartty. “If poetry had its saints,” said Mad- 
ame de Steél, “ then Klopstock would be at the head of 
the calendar.” If there are saints in these days, it is 
certam Brother Eliot is one of them. This may sound 
strangely ; but the reason for it will appear. The ser- 
mon that he has allowed the trustees of his parish to 
publish on “ Social Reform,” but for a general assurance 
of this sort respecting the man it proceeded from, could 
not be received as comporting with all the traits just 
referred to him. It should heve, as it needs, the benefit 
of that aesurance. It must be read by hundreds of his 
more ardent and admiring friends with disappointment, 
with a grief like that of a personal bereavement. In the 
most solemn and mementous issue by far that has ever 





and human freedom is struggling for bare life, and 
when it is to be decided whether the country owns a 
God of justice and of love or not, this preacher, whom 


been encountered by this or any other modern nation, | 
where nothing less than the reality of truth and right 





‘goch one of us have something to do, in all or in some 





nine reall 
uls, without which nothing 

~ lished for others : to bees our children, ac- 
cording to the baptismal ise, “in the Christian 


good is likely to be 


faith and the practice of all Christian virtues ;” to help 
the fatherlene and widew in their affliction ; to visit and 
relieve the sick and prisoner ; and by all the details of 
Christian y and kindness to ameliorate the 
condition of the unfortunate, “ bearing ¢ 
burdens, and so eyes bre law of C . 
our work, out of the faithfal performance of which will 
proceed all that we can properly do, as a church, for 
the cause of general and social reform. . 
“We are not an abolition og nor a peace socie- 
, hora temperance society, in our organiza- 
ts ; but a Christian Church, whose Jaty it is, under 
the laws of the land, to do our own humble to in- 
crease the sum of happiness, and lessen the sum of 








we love simply for his goodness, and esteem even to 
reverence, has practically thrown his voice and his 
judgment on the wrong side. This makes it a remark- 
able discourse in all its bearings. 

The very moral elevation and Christian refinement 
that are here perverted to plead that the most stupen- 
dous wrong that confronts Christianity in this age may 
be let alone by the agency expressly established to 
preach and realize Christianity among men, farnish a 
rare measure of the seductive pewer of slavery. A sys- 
tem of public iniquity that could so exist and so act 
as to gain the acquiescence of a man like Dr. Eliot, 
without losing a particle of its own essential and enor- 


misery among men ; to advocate virtue, and discounten- 
ance vice ; to allay discord, and pawn feeling ; 
to contend inst all evil, of every kind, by the 
removal of sin and ignorance; to prepare the 
way for every social reform, by sowing the 
seeds of Chrietian truth and righteousness. 
For one, I do not feel it to be “my mission” 
to reform the world, to re-construct the Union, nor 
even to change the institutions of our own state. In 
common with my hearers, I claim the right to my own 
opinions and to proper freedom of action ; but I am not 
impatient of results, nor desirous of rapid or violent 
change. In fact, as to this subject of slavery, which is 
so unreasonably made to drive out all others ef moral 
and social interest, I believe that providential causes 
are now working fast enough, at least in this state, and 





mous wickedness, must be one of extraordinary peril. 
It is not the preacher’s integrity of purpose or simplic- 
ity of heart that is impeached. These are without 
abatement. His allegiance te his own standard of 
duty is as clear, and strong, and unwavering a8 ever. 
Nothing could change that. It is on the standard iself 
that the mischief has been wrought. Under the slow 
but constant influence ef custom, association, friend- 


ship ; of the sight of noble and lovely dispositions living | 


in daily peace with the fatal institution ; and, above all, 
of a pure desire to promote as many graces as possi- 


cruel monster—a good man has been brought to hold 


would be treachery to Christ. 

Ata recent Conference of Unitarian Churches in 
Alton, IIL, finding a question that involved the morali- 
ty of slaveholding likely to be pressed toa vote, Dv. 
Eliot withdrew his name from the list of delegates to 
the meeting. He did it, as all his acts are done, in a 


temper. 
of general economy. He regarded the vote as a depart- 
ure from the understood policy of the Conference, and 
a breach of comity. He had an unquestionable right 
to put that construction upon it, and to proceed accord- 
ingly. The history of the affair, and an exposition of 


before us. 

But the discourse itself aims much farther, and chal- 
lenges a different criticism. 
of maintaining that all the proper functions of a Chris- 
tian church and ministry can be carried on—convert- 
ing, healing, sanctifying—without directly touching 
and rebuking a gross publie sin, spreading through the 
community, contaminating its whole moral life, abusing 


cruelly oppressing the weak, and so insulting God. 
The entire business ef Christ’s Body is to go smoothly 
and silently on, just as if no such enormity existed, 


places, nay, in the very sanctuaries, of the People ! 
Ihis cannot be true. The logic, or insight, or moral 
sense that says so, has been sophisticated. 

In the preacher’s belief that all special reforms ought 
to be rooted in religion, and in Christ’s religion, we 
cordially coincide. It is adoctrine that needs to be 
preached and received far and wide. 
this, by any means, his entire position. And what is 
deplorable is that the other part of it renders this vital 
part completely nugatory and abortive. In 
order that all special social reformations may be 
valid and strong, they must spring out of Christ’s 
Gospel, and act through Christ’s Church. Ex- 
actly so; but then, what if you turn about and say 
the Church has nothing at all to do with special social 
reformations! Its business is to originate and direct 
them all, keeping them all under its holy protection, 
and supplying them with its living and divine energy. 
But how utterly this noble truth is emasculated, when 
it is forthwith maintained, on the other hand, that the 
Church must confine itself to measures of a conserva- 
tive character, about which everybody agrees,—to g20d- 
ness in general,—and let the terrible iniquities that fes- 
ter and rankle in the heart of society alone. One of 
the most prolific generators of fanaticism, and onesided- 
ness, and self- will, and all error in these movements of 
philanthropy, has undoubtedly been their unnatural di- 
vorcement from the great forward action of the,conse- 
crated Family of Christ, in its wisdom and its love, de- 
riving its daily nutriment from communion with His pa- 
tient and pitying heart. Andall that mischief has been 
occasioned by precisely this voluntary abnegation of its 
own heaven-appointed work, as a universal and active 
Reformer, which this discourse advocates as ite praden- 
tial economy. Outside associations have been left to 
take up and execute its abdicated office,—and very im- 
perfectly, as might have been expected, have they done 
it. As soon as a few men in a parish are smitten with 
a sense of some infamous wrong about them, they are 











Church been calmly and firmly true to its whole duty 
respecting American slavery, in the Master’s Spirit, the 
follies and mistakes of the abolition agitation would 
have been forestalled. 


That we may let Dr. lo. speak for himself, we quote 
| so much of his sermon as we can find room for,—the 
opening and closing passages,—only premising that 


be construed into a more unequivocal reprobation ef the 
| evils of slavery than we find here : 

“The subject to which I call your attention this 
morning, is one of great practical interest—the duty of 
a Christian church upon subjects of social reform. It 
is also one of great difficulty, particularly at the pres- 
ent time, because there are so many persons who seem 


involved. The divine Savior enjoined upon His discip- 
les to be ‘as wise as serpents, and as harmless as 
doves,’ and declared that ‘the children of this world 





light.’ The command and rebuke are, both of them, 
still needed. Reformers, especially when they enter 


the end to be secured. Impatient and eager, they de- 
sire to do the whole work themselves ; as if the suc- 
cess of God's providential designs depended chiefly on 


which have been entailed upon mankind. Zeal for 


| self-importance mingle together, and the result is, a 
, degree of precipitancy that defeats itself. Thus, vio- 
lent and excessive advocacy ef temperance results in 
' the growth of intemperance ; anti-slavery associations 
and preachers do the work of pro-slavery men better 
than they could have done it themselves. Extremes 
meet, and the great cause of moral and social reform 
goes on, if at all, in spite of its advocates. 
. * * 


“V. Gospel preaching sheuld lead, and we believe it 

does lead, to Gosret Action. 1 have no doubt that, as 
a matter of fact, those churches in which the quiet but 
earnestly religious course now described is most faith- 
fully adopted, are those whe are doing the most for 
| whatever good cause may be within their reach. Those 


{ 
j 
| most full of declamatory zeal sometimes do the least. 


| They often waste their strength in words, and overiook- 
| ing the first uses of a Christian Church, they fail 
to any of its uses well, They become en- 


ee ee oa ing that individ- 
rsonal character is, z all, the great 
| with which to work. en 


| © * Plainly ing, and with reference to ourselves, 
our bovintes 00 0 Ohsiatian Church is not in Kansas, 





City, to j the judges of the jand ; ner in Boston or 
New York. the cendition of secial morality ; 
nor here, Louis, is it our business, as a church, 
to | for the city or state, to p revolution or 
social re-organization, to superintend the ballot box, or 





ble, notwithstanding the allowance of the foul and | 


that to be duty which is not duty, and to regard | 
that as fidelity to his calling which, for us at least, | 


spirit of perfect dignity, courtesy, candor, and good- | 
The ground of his proceeding was partly one | 


his own motives, are succinctly given in the discourse stan may be known, not asa sectarian organization, | 


It goes the whole length 


mankind, prostituting virtue, breaking up families, | 


when it is in all the streets, and houses, and market- | 


But neither is | 


told they must be still or be off. Had the Christian | 


there is nothing in any other part of it that can possibly | 


to divest themselves of prudence, forbearance, and other | 
like virtues, whenever religious and moral interests are | 


are wiser, in their generation, than the children of 


for the present, and an army of 60,000 Europeans will | the pulpit, are too apt to overlook everything except | 


God, love for man, and unconscious but overweening | 


that we shall do well to trust in God's wisdom more, 
and in our own less. 
| *No:-—in a 


and prosperous society such as 
this, in a city se; wonderfully active, and growing so 
fast as that in which we live, there is enough to do, 

| without unwise diffusion of our efforts, and without 

going beyond our strictly appropriate sphere of duty. 

| * Let us ‘hold fast to the profession of our faith’ in 

| the Lord Jesus Christ, heartily and manfully, as the 

only foundation on which to build, whatever good we 

may wish to do. 

| ‘+ Let us take diligent care of our Sunday school, er 

rather our three Sunday schools, for there are three 

now connected with this church. 

‘Let us keep our “ Ministry to the Poor,” or City 

| Mission, in fresh and vigorous condition, supplying it 

| with needful funds, and aiding in the accomplishment 

| of its work. 

| “Let us increase the usefulness of our “ Boys’ 

| 

{ 

' 

| 

' 


Industrial School,’ in which there are now a hundred 
destitute children clothed, fed, and taught, but which 
needs more personal attention from us all. 

“ Let us do our full part, or more, in all the charita- 
| ble and benevolent enterprises in this community, and 
| in all works of publie spirit and utility. 

* Let us work faithfully and generously for the great 
cause of education, science, and art ; making ample and 
goed provision for the training of our sons and daugh- 
| ters, and providing also for the education of those who 

capnot obtain it for themselves, by the endowment of 


means of public instruction, and by every Christian use 
of our time and wealth, so that when the eye sees us, 





it will bless us ; so that when the ear hears us, it will 


| 
| 
| colleges, by the erection of seminaries, by extending the 
| take knewledge of us; that this Cuurcu or rHe Mes- 


| not as an uneasy and restless body of reformers, but as 
| an association of men and women consecrated to 
works of piety and benevolence, striving in our imper- 
| fect way to join in the heavenly anthem, “Glory to 
| Ged in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will to- 
wards men.” 

Perhaps no better, no more attractive statement of 
| that side of the case than this can be found. We by 
| no means overlook or contradict that side. We will 
| even admit that there may be audiences in the land, 
| supposable er real, where such preaching, or a modi- 
cum of it, would be a wholesome protest against a 
| one-sided popular zeal. The first difficulty lies in the 
proportion and direction of doctrine. Four-fifths of 
| the preaching that is done is done in the wrong place, 
| tothe wrong congregation. People are all the time 
hearing what they knew or believed before,—what 
| they expected to hear, nay, very often what their pre- 
| judice, and timidity, and self-interest liked better to 
| hear. We submit that Dr. E.’s congregation in St. 
Louis did net need this discourse, but a very different 
| one. 
| unction” to their diseased consciences just at the most 
| disordered spot, and not to heal but to hide. How 
many of those that heard it preached: are actually im- 
plicated in the wrong of holding their fellow men in 
bondage we do not know; nor is it material. The 
commercial interests of St. Louis must be largely fa- 
vorable to freedom. The recent election of Mr. Blair 
in that district signifies an advanced state of public 
sentiment. But the city, the community, the state, 
are still tacitly and practically pledged to uphold the 
great robbery. Kansas is close by. Such a fearful 
struggle of the epposing forces of liberty and op- 
pression as is going on there challenges, of every Mis- 
sourian certainly, an unequivocal voice. There is no 
reason why the Church should leave all the honors of 
emancipation to Gen. Rollins and Political Economy. 
Of course, not every sermon, not one in fifty, needs to 
be expressly anti-slavery. But nowhere in thesé 


kind, yearning call for emancipation; least of all, be- 
fore any audience in a pro-slavery commonwealth. If 
the truth had been “ rightly divided,” so as to fill 
out what was lacking and complete the symmetry in 
the Body of Christian edification, their portion would 
have something of another flavor. The American 
Church may rightfully be jealous that the names of 
Eliot and Post should sustain as much credit in “ letting 
the oppressed go free” as those of Rollins and Blair. 
But there is a deeper fallacy than this. Men and 
communities are brought into such relations and such 
practices, that the quiet work of the Gospel, which the 
| faithful St. Louis pastor, so happily describes, cannot 
goon honestly before men, nor acceptably to God, 
without a bold and earnest remonstrance against some 
particular wrong. It need not be harped upon: it must 
not be scolded about. Judgment, taste, charity, need 
not resign their places. But the remonstrance must be 
spoken, though it should disturb, upheave, agitate. So 
Christ declared ; so He predicted ; so the glorious his- 
_ tory of His truth has proved. Till thisis done, nothing 
is done aright. Dr. E. is disposed to disparage the re- 
mark of one ef his brethren, that “ he could see no road 
to personal regeneration except through the anti-sla- 
, very movement.” Now, there is a sense in which, by 
any reasonable philosophy or evangelical ethics, it will 
be found exceedingly difficult to refute that remark. 
Wherever an individual or a community is so commit- 
ted to any one wrong line of conduct as to be unwilling 
| to give it up for the sake of the kingdom of God, there 
it is idle to talk about ‘‘ regeneration” till that trans- 
| gression is removed. Unless this is so, the New Tes- 
, tament is all vapor. There is a sentence in that Book, 
the authority of which Dr. E will confess as reveren- 
| tially as any other disciple, affirming that “ whoso 
| shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, 
he is guilty of all.” Whatever else that deep saying 
may mean, it plainly means this: that no amount of 
partial obedience will constitute an acceptable defer- 
ence to a divine law of duty which is a unity,—one 
| thing,—so long as a determined mind holds out against 
| a single requirement of it. There is a violation of the 
essential spirit of obedience, and God is not satisfied. 
| So we must be permitted to have some doubts whether 
“Sunday Schools,” a “ Ministry to the Poor,” a “ Boys’ 
| Industrial School,” and all the other works of “ pub- 
| lie spirit and utility,” will avail to the salvation of a so- 
j ciety while they persistently wink at a great system of 
| oppression, whieh legalizes, if it does not enforce, theft, 
ignorance, adultery, all manner of licentiousness, all 
manner of brutality,—the whole catalogue of vices 
and crimes,—and this under their very eyes. How is 
it possible, we ask, that a man so merciful and just as 
Dr. Eliot, serving God and loving man as he does, 
should get through an entire sermon where every page 
suggested the subject, without one strong, emphatic 
passage, one unmistakable ‘sentence, ane full, hearty 
word, of manly and Christian reprobation ef that sys- 
tem! The Almighty Father is looking down upon 
judgment, but behold oppression ; for righteousness, 
but behold.a cry.” What says His messenger! That 
the evil is being removed “ fast enough!” The Savior 
of the world has eome to" preach deliverance to the cap- 
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| At 10 o’clock the N. H. Education Society held its | 
| annual meeting. After the reading of the Secretary's | 


Not by design, but in fact, it lays a “ flattering | 


United States ought the subject to be so brought fairly | 
into view, again and again, as here, without one firm, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 







are bruised” What | 
*« Behold , the hire of the la- | 
i down your fields, which is of © 


and the cries of them 
teri atered into the ears of the Lord 
ba 1 true, brotherly men let the cries 
ascend unheeded, because they are busy “ doing good !” 
If the Redeemer were to appear in Missouri 
now, would He so pass the suffering slave by! If the 
first Apostles traveled there, would they let the friends 
of human bondage or the opponents of agitation go out 
from their presence as pleased and comforted as this 
“large and prosperous society” evidently were with 
their teacher's exhortation? P 
No preacher should be judged by a single sermon. 
And because Dr. Eliot is an earnest , influential man, 
every lover of liberty and truth that notices his position 
must pray that his sight may be as clear as his breast 
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is pure, Yours, Trimountan. 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


Tuts body met at Keene on Tuesday, August 25th, 
and continued in session three days. A brief account 
of the proceedings may be interesting to your readers ; 
but if brief, it must be imperfect. Many good things » 
that were said must be passed over entirely, and thus 
an undue prominence, perhaps, may be given to others. _ 
Another impediment to a good report, besides want of | 
space, arises from the fact that several benevolent so- | 
cieties hold their anniversaries in connection with the | 
Association, though at intervals of its session, while 
others still, by their agents, come before the body it- | 
self. For the sake of convenience, however, I shall | 
glance at things as they occurred in the order of time : 

Place ef Meeting. | 

Keene, as you know, is an ancient shire town, and 
the home of many people of intelligence and refine- | 
ment. It is situated on a large plain, and almost sur- 
rounded by a succession of high and ledgy hills. 
Through an opening of this natural barrier, at the east, 
the sublime head of the grand Monadunk rises into 
view. The Ashuelot, in graceful curves, flows through 
the valley toward the south, and adds much to the 
beauty of the scenery. The main street is long and 
broad, lined on either side with stately elms and other | 
shade trees, behind which are fair and comfortable man- | 
sions—old and new—surrounded by yards and gardens. 
Since the opening of the Cheshire Railroad, the busi- 

| 


ness of the place has increased, so that it is the center 
of considerable trade and of various manufactures. 

But what was of more interest to the members of the | 
Association is the fact that there is a pleasing interest | 
on the subject of religion in the church and congrega- | 
tion of Rev. Dr. Barstow, with whom they met. There 
have been several recent cases of conversion, and there 
was evidently a spirit of prayer, which gave a tone to | 
the meetings and pervaded all the services. 

: Organization. 

The meeting was organized by the appointment of 
Rev. Rufus Case as Moderator, and Rev. J. P. Hum- 
phrey as Scribe. The opening sermon was preached 
by Rev. Mr. Bartley, of Hampstead, and gave great 
satisfaction. It wae spoken of by a venerable minister, 
as ‘a good, old-fashioned, orthodox, catechism, Gospel 
sermon.” This, with the erdinary routine business, 
completed the morning session. 

In the afternoon, Reports from the different local As- 
sociations on the state of morals and religion within 


their bounds, and from the delegates of corresponding | 


bodies, were heard. In the evening, Rev. C. W. Wal- 
lace, of Manchester, preached to a large audience. 
Benevolent Societies. 

The forenoon of Wednesday was almost who!ly given 
up to various Societies, and the church was filled with 
an attentive audience. The claims of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Publication were presented by the Se- 
cretary, Rev. 8. Harding ; Rev. Mr. Hovey represented 
the American and Foreign Christian Union; Rev. Mr. 
Turner spoke for the Tract Society ; the Secretary of 
the Congregational Union, Rev. Mr. Langworthy, laid 


with 2 very cordial response. 


Report, pertinent addresses were made by Rev. I. N. 
Tarbox, Secretary of the parent Socicty, and Rev. 
George P. Tyler, of Brattleboro, Vt. 

This was succeeded by the Sabbath-school Anniver- 


noon. The Report of the Secretary, Rev. J. H. Mer- 
rill, though rather long, was heard with unflagging in- 
terest, after which brief, pointed, and telling speeches 
were made by Rev. Messrs. Munroe, Bullard, and 
Turner. : 

In the afternoon the Bible Society occupied the field 
for about two hours. After prayer, and the reading of 
the Reports of the Treasurer and Secretary, addresses 
were made by Rev. John K. Young, of Laconia, and 
Prof. Noyes, of Dartmouth College. Both speakers 
showed respect to the audience by careful preparation, 
and their efforts were appreciated accordingly. The 
speech of the lattes was full of thought, but as a mere 
abstract would not do it justice, I must pass on with 
the remark, that public speakers should net assert that 
the power of religion is growing less and lesein our coun- 
try, witheut bringing forward the facts to prove it, because 
the larger part of most audiences will not believe such 
statements without proef. 


State of Religion. 

After this, the business of the Association was re- 
sumed. The venerable Mr. Woods, of Fitzwilliam, 
read the pastoral letter, which was of uncommon ex- 
cellence. It is an address to husbands, wives, and 
children, on their duties to one another and to God, 
and ought to be published, not only in the minutes, but 
in the religious papers. Rev. B. P. Stone, D.D., read 
the narrative of the state of religion, from which it ap- 
peared that revivals of religion had been enjoyed in 
several places during the year. Nearly one thousand 
members have been added to the churches, of whom 
more than five hundred were added by profession. 
After deducting losses by death and removals, there 
has been a net gain of two hundred and forty-two. 
Seven students in Dartmouth Gollege are among the 
converts. Emigration continues to deplete the church- 





diminished in this way, other churches at the West are 





| 
| 
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| 
| 





| Assembly. 


built up. The cause of temperance is not so prosper- 
ous as desirable. Above thirty-two thousand dollars 
have been contributed to various causes of benevolence. 
On the whole, the past has been a year of mercies 
calling for thanksgiving. 

In the evening, a meeting was held in the Town Hall, 


for the purpose of accommodating a large audience. | 


The spacious hall was well filled, and the exercises 
were very solemn. Christians found it good to be 
there ; and others must have felt that they were in the 
presence of God. The exercises consisted of prayers, 
singing, and short addresses. Dr. Barstow presided, 


and by his promptness and his righteous abhorrence of | 


long speeches, suitably manifested, contributed much to 
the success of the meeting. Remarks were made by 
Rev. Mr. Case, the Moderator, Rev. Mr. 
gate from the Methodist Conference, fr. Clark, 
the Home Missionary Agent of N. H., by Mr. Bisbee, 


delegate from Massachusetts, Mr. Parmely, delegate | 


from Connecticut, and Dr. Hovey, from the General 
Mr. Clark showed how unfit the sinful 
heart is for heaven, and therefore how wretched the 
sinner would be in the presence of God; and he illus- 
trated this truth by telling an anecdote of a wicked 
man, who, when dying, had a clear view of God's holy 
character, and cried out in agony, “Get away, God! 
get away, God! get away, God!” Mr. Parmely said 


that he loved to fall back on the prayers of God's peo- | 


ple ; those prayers that have been offered up in all the 
past ages. In heaven there are “golden vials full of 
edors, which are the prayers of saints.” These prayers 
are gratefal to God, and many of them are yet to be 
answered. In prayer, we are to seek not only imme- 
diate effects, but to wait in patience for answers in the 


| future. So the prayers of pious ancestors bring bless- 


ings upon our heads, and our prayers will be heard for 
those that are to come after us. 


Anti-Slavery. 


The first business on Thursday morning was the | 


passage of the following resolutions, which, as they 
are brief and significant, are given in full : 











| mittee of the Am 


| ration. 


the plans of that body before the Association, and met | 


sary at 11 o’clock, which continued until a little past | 


es, but Christians rejoice that if their churches are | 


, the dele- | 
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« Resolved, That this Association cordiall 
the Report presented by the large and judiclour 
; i Society at its 
meeting, and unanimously adopted, on the 
its publications in their relation to slavery; and that 
we earnestly hope the principles of that Report will be 
vinny and rightly carried out in practice. 
“ Resolved, That in the judgment of this Assoc 


the decision cf the American Honve Mi Society 
to exercise a wise discretion with regard io aiding 
churches in which are slaveholding pion »is strongly 


approved by the friends of the Society in this state.” 

These resolutions were passed unanimously. There 
was no discussion, because the minds of the members 
were apparently made up. If any one desired to ex. 
press opposition, dissent, or doubt, there was opportu. 
nity to do it. The “noes” were called for, andnot one 
was heard. ' 

Co-operation in Home Missions. 

The following resolution was presented and discussed 
by Messrs. S. Lee, Barstow, Angisa, Burnham 
Kindge, Burnham, formerly of Jowa, Kimball, delegate 
from Iowa, and Hovey, from the N.S. General Assen, 
bly : 

“+ Resolved, That this Association feels constrained to 
say fraternally, but emphatically, that the present action 


» of 


' of the Church Extension Committee of the N.S. Gen. 


eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church is incom. 
patible with the union, as heretofore, of Congregationa|. 
ists and Presbyterians in the operations of the Amer}. 
can Home Missionary Society.” 

Mr. Lee gave his views of the designs of the Assem. 
bly, as learned from their official acts, and from inter. 
course with the members at the late meeting in Cleve. 
land. Hoping that he will give them to the public jn 
his own words, they are here omitted, with this single 


| statement, that he believes the Assembly to be sincerely 
| devoted to the spread of Christianity, according to 


Presbyterian forms ; and that, by the present arrange. 


| ment, that body derives great advantages from Congre- 


gationalists, at the expense of their own order. Mr 
Kimball gave facts to show that while our ministers jy 
the West were always willing to found Congregational 
or Presbyterian churches, aecording to the wishes of 
the majority, the Presbyterian agents and ministers, on 
the other hand, would form none but churches of their 
own denomination; and that while our ministers 


| would not aid in setting up a Congregational chur 


where there was a feeble Presbyterian church, but 


| would advise the Congregationaliste to assist them, 


this Christian considerateness and generosity was not 
reciprocated. Mr. Burnham, from the West, spoke to 
the same effect. Dr. Hovey was sure that the Assem. 
bly which he represented meant nothing {wrong . 
that its action was misunderstood; that it most 
not be held responsible for the conduct of ini. 
viduals, but be judged by its official proceedings; «' 


| that the most kind and fraternal feelings were enter 


tained by the Assembly toward their Congregational 
brethren. He hoped there would be continued co-ope. 
He managed his cause well, and was dignified 
and courteous in his demeanor, but could not remeye 
the impression that in the present way of doing thing 
the Presbyterians had the best of the bargain. His a 
surance that the Assembly desired to go on as heret: 

fore, and that they loved the union with the Congreg 

tionalists in the work of Home Missions, and woul 
do nothing to break it up, was received in full faith 
And the remark was made by some one, that the Pres. 
byterians knew too much to kill the goose that lays 
| the golden eggs ; but how long will Congregationaliss 


| consent to act the part of the goose? Mr. A. W 
| Burnham was for peace, and hoped the resolutio) 
would not be passed at this time. Dr. Barstow 


thought the best thing, at present, was to let thing: 
work. Weall know the facts; we know how our 
brethren are treated at the West, and this ill-treatment 
works in their favor. They get the sympathy of the 
Christian public, and thus increase much faster than 
they otherwise would. Those who treat them unfair 
ly cut their own sinews. If Adonibezek cuts off the 
| toes of other people, he will be sure to have his ow 
toes cut off. Let things work, sinc the results wer 
| well enough. Finally, the resolution was referre} ; 
| a committee to report next year. 
mittee: A. W. Burnham, T. 
| Lee. 
| 


These are the , 


Wells, and Same 


Iiome Missiens in New Hampshire. 

The N. H. Home Missionary Society held its aw 

| versary at 10 o'clock, Prof. Noyes in the chair. I 

| Stone read extracts from the annual report. A fer 
of the facts are subjoined. - Number of missionacie: 

| 39, twelve of these are pastors ; churches helped, 4 

churches now under the patronage of the Society, 4. 

more than $8,000 raised in the state the past yea 

| for the cause. This was followed by a cha 

| acteristic and impressive address by Rev. L. Whit 


| ing, of Portsmouth, on the work to be done in 
New Hampshire, and the means to do it 
Under the last head, he calle] on Christians to pray 
for the conversion of young men in Dartmouth College, 


and urged them to support and read their own pa 
the Congregational Journal. This had been enri 
during the year with information respecting the r 
ligious condition of thé state, which would, a hundre 
years hence, immortalize the author, Rev. Mr. Clari 
but the churches would not read it, and thus learn t 
wants of their own state. Mr. Clark, who has be: 

for fifteen months exploring the religious destitution 
and preaching the word publicly and privately, mse 
an earnest appeal, and stated many painful fac 
| There are two hundred and thirty towns in the stat; 
of these, seventy-three have no churches of our oriet, 
; and few of any; in Coos Co. there are more than 
| thousand people, and not more than five preacher of 
the Gospel ; fifty-five of the churches are feeble, 3» 
need aid; twenty-five just support themselves ; there 
are not more than fifty that can be called strong 
churches, that is, in members and pecuniary resources, 
though others are strong in faith. Take the sw 
through, and more than one-half of the populatien #? 
habitual neglecters of public worship. In many to¥"™ 
there is no Sabbath, but the people go to the 
smith’s shop, get in hay, trade in cattle, hunt, fish, *” 
fight. The ministers were urged to leave their chur’ 
es three or four Sabbaths in the year, and go on ™ 


ner 
per 


hed 


| 
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SEWING MACHINES ASA HELP TOT 
POOR. 

















Mersrs. Evrrors :~I cannot but feel that the in 
nuity of man has never devised a more useful and he 
ful assistant to the poor than the modern sewing « 
chines, which are now coming into extensive use ; : 
] am rejoiced that Mrs. Whipple and your correspo 
ent L. A. S. have called the attention of your read 

sto these little servitors of mankind. 

Let any one call to mind for a moment how ma 
thousands of poor widows and friendless females th 
are inall our great cities, who are compelled to see 
livelihood for themsee!res and other dependent ones 
the severe, precarious, and health destroying process 
sewing by hand, and remember the while the misera 
pittance this labor atiords them, and they will not | 

| to sing the praises of the sewing machine. 

But as these machines are for the most part ve 
costly, let me propose that men of benevolence, 
means and leisure will permit, should organize sewi: 

institutes, where females may take their work, and, | 
paying a very modcrate sum for the use of the machine 
}may earn an easy competence. 
| And if, in some cases, these working women cann 
leave their homes, let them have machines sent to ther 
they paying a reasonable sum for their use. Wh 
transformations would not such an enterprise secure ! 
ancy I see thousands of these once toiling and despai 
jing ones made happy and comfortable by this new ma 
f acquisition, and still other thousands snatched fro 
ice and degradation which their poverty threatened ¢ 
ring upon them. 
+ Let me call the attention of the ladies of or 
arge cities to the story of an excellent and intell 
nt young lady, the daughter of a venerable and muc) 
beloved missionary of the American Board in Tarke 
concerning a sewing machine which, through the a 
Bistance of some gentlemen of this city, I procured fror 
the manufacturers, Messrs. Grover & Baker, and sen 


who 





put to Constantinople last year. 
* Harsxeny, Sept. 3, 185+ 
“The sewing machine which you were so kind b 
our own personal influence to procure for us throug 
hose generous friends of missions, has just been re 
eived, and I am appointed by a committee to expres 
Bo you, in behalf of al! the ladies of the Constantinool 
station, old and young, their hearty thanks and grate 
ful appreciation of their indebtedness to you in becom 
ing the possessor of this most valuable machin 
H “The ladies were at first somewhat apprehensive 
om all they bad heard respecting the sewing machine 
bs they would find considerable difficulty in making 
hemeelves acquainted with all its mysteries 
“T assure you last evening was spent in quite a state 



















f excitement over this curious little worker, and wher 


tisfaction was immense. 
“All the bug-bears of the needle at 
eir horrore beneath the horizon: 


once sunk 


er unusually beloved spouse ! 
“The first efforts of the machine were in behalf of a 


ent addition to our mission, a youngster of a 


fort- 
veral years’ standing, had been unable to give him 
iat outfit which his necessities demanded until the 
wing machine arrived with its timely assistance 

“This secular agent of ours is to be a kind of circuit 
ametress, like the old schoolmasters of New England, 


s to Bebek, through three families there, and back 


mily at Yeni-Kapor in the heart of the city. We look 
pon this machine as a real blessing, and again renew 
r hearty thanks for it.” 

And now let me add, that in consequence of these 
neficial effects upon the mission at Constantinople, 
vy. Dr. King, of the Greek Mission at Athens, who 
d heard through my daughter of the wonder-working 





wer of there machines, ordered a similar one, which 
sent out some months ago by Grover & Baker 
rough the Mission House here. Wu 
toston, August “4, 1857. 


-*- 


FROM NEW HAMPSIIIRE. 















One morning, going into Williams & Stevens’ in 
oadway, when Landscer’s picture of ‘The Twins’ 
ason exhibition there, I saw a gentleman, the center 
f a listening group. whose face reminded me at once 
| of the early portraits of Washington Irving. There 
Was the same ideal brow, and beaming eye, and genial 
@ile. A moment. aud my suspicions were confirmed, 
r, going to the table whereon lay the subscription book, 
wrote his name in clear characters—W ashingten Ir- 
“g- He then turned to his friends and resumed the 
versation. He was describing to them his visit to 
Walter Scott, when first abroad 
“T told him,” said he, * that in some respects I was 
appointed in Scottish scenery ; that it did not equal | 
expectations from descriptions I had read; that I | 
d thought to see grander hills and richer valleys 
“T don’t know, sir! I don't know!" said Scott, ris- 
ig from his chair and limping across the room, while 
dogs followed him. ‘ When I go down to Edin 


irg and see the fine cultivated lands about there, | 





| do them good, their people good, and good als0' 
those whom they would thus be able to point to’ 


| sionary tours through these moral wastes. It w° 
| Savior of sinners. 


Communion 
At half past one a large company met to engazt 
the closing exercises, and partake of the Lords 5‘ 
per. Prayer, by Mr. Langworthy ; Sermon, by * 
Wallace ; Distribution of the Symbols, by Mesar 
mely and Hovey, of New York. The sermon *# 
about heaven, the city which Ged has built for tho 
' who die in faith. (Heb. xi. 16.) It was a discours? 
which one loves to hear, every word of it. As the boy 
city was described, and the inhabitants of it wer 
ferred to, the holy ones of old, the saints ” - 
| ages, and our own friends who have gone before—"*" 
| of sacred joy could not be restrained. This ¥** the last 
of the regular proceedings of the Association, 
was a delightful close—the crown of the whole 
But this was not the last of the privileges of the g' ‘ 
people of Keene, and of their friends who tarried or 
them during the night. A meeting in behalf o! a 
| American Board was held in the evening 4 the — 
Hall, and was well attended. Rev. Wm. Ware oe 
trict Secretary of the Board, and Rev. Mr. Smt)’ 
turned missionary from Ceylon, made the addres*"* 
Devotional Meetings. — 
Prayer meetings were held on the mornings” 
nesday, Thureday, and Friday, at 5} o'clock, at 
| many were present. These early meetings Wer se d 
spiritual. page 


\ ‘ 


ut 


{ We 


Brief remarks, interesting facts, 20° 
prayers, with singing, made the hour pass quickly, ne 
left an impression on the mind and heart that '* 
through the day. ad hot 
In conclusion, it can be said truly that the kine “a 
pitality of the people was freely bestowed, and om 
left the place grateful to their hosts and nape 
what they had enjoyed, and offering the pray tha ns 
richest spiritual blessings may descend on the Pf 
and his hearers, and all the dwellers in this re 
valley. ii 


rae alr 

Brooklym.—A new Temperance Society ¥* ei 
| ized on Wednesday evening, Aug. 25th, in the s€ wl 
room of the Primitive Methodist church, Bridge _, 
Brooklyn. Mr. John Ray, 45 Fulton street, wat See 
| od President, Mr. Geo. Goulden, 141 Court ag 
, retary, and Mr. John Booth, 20 Chapel street, 




















begin to feel a little ennny ced—a little as if you 
te in a Quaker meeting kind of 
ather that really becomes those fine, staid old towns 


There is but one 


Woodstock, Poinfret, aud the like. It is that mild 
ttled weather, when the heavens are full of sun 
hine from morning till night ; and when it rains, the 
rope fall gently as the dew; when you know that the 

ain in a thousand fields is ripening, (for one never 
bses sight of the materia! in Connecticut,) and that 


Me apples in all the orchards are growing red and yel- 
. with each bounteous day They have no ge nius 
‘ — Windy weather. It is like a fair, characterless 
oman's attemptiny to play Lady Macbeth. Yet I love 
‘ hat tranquil landscape, ‘and may sun and moisture 
ourish it for evermore! . 
5 But up here (it is literally wp here) one breathes free 
> there is a kind of wild delight in existence. I know 
t that there is more oxygen in the air, but it is cer 
inly more stimulating. One cannot well be languid 


= mind or body where mountains soar around them, 
d they hear day and night the voice of streams, and 
el the cool wind u 8] quiet dweiler 
Windham ! would you not be refreshed if you had 
to open your window to ‘let in a breeze that had 
me from those distant } eights, that was fragrant of 
™ms and pine bouchs, and musical with the echoes of 
Stal brooks, especially if in the room below your 


eee sister was keeping time to their flow with 
) 
ig ' 


pon their brow 













Last summer I thought such another August would 
wee these hills, but the rains of this season 
*n even more frequent, and now meadow and 
7 Mtain have the living green of June. Usually there 
tain “ and yellow maples before September, but 
= = — an eming nee overlooking the whole val- 
Ae “ eo one flaming bush—herald of the au- 
fet ~h hat stately trees I found growing in 
rocks, pines and oaks, and 
™, all of them coming u 
Lere they stand ap rt. 

























maples and ce- 
p to Ruskin's ideal of a tree. 
Y each for himself wre 








tles 


ery one became convinced of its thorough utility, the 


even shirts, those 
anes to conjugal happiness, seemed suddenly invested 
ith a mest winning aspect, so that every lady was see- 
ng piles of imaginary dozens cut, fitted, and stitched for 


ight's wail, whose mother, owing to a feebleness of 


aveling round from house to house through the, at 
resent, four families in Harskeny, then up the Bospho- 


ain to this village, stepping on the way to console the 


me back with joy to these bleak hills W hy, I be- 
Beve I should die if I didn’t see the heather once a 
dear!” 

I have recalled this incident because it expresses so | 
be my own attachment to these “ bleak hills” of New | 
Bampshire ; not purple with heather-bloom, but fern 

vered, and crested with pines 

When one first leaves the pent-up city, Connecticut 

Ido. Itis soothing—tranquillizing—it has such a 

ll-to-do air—such a subdued, cultivated, respectable 
Mien, befitting the “land of steady habits.” You 
sleep, and wake, and louk quietly abroad (T am speak- 
ing of Windham county ;) there is nothing to disturb 

r equilibrium. Positively, it is an excellent 
ce, after the whirr and jar ef city life, in 
ich to find one’s center of gravity again. But 
m you are once poised, if you have ever been ac- 
tomed to a freer range and a more varied horizon, 
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all Meetings will be held every Friday evening, in 
ae school room, 204 Bridge street, commencing Sept. 





G. G. 
11th ———-= 5 © 
EWING MACHINES AS A HELP TO THE 
” POOR. 
Mecsre. Eprrors -—I cannot but feel that the inge- 


nyity of man has never devised @ more useful and help- 
ful assistant to the poor than the modern sewing ma- 
chines, which are now coming into extensive use ; and 
{ am rejoiced that Mrs. Whipple and your correspond- 
ent L ‘A. S. have called the attention of your readers 
to these little servitors of mankind. 

Let any one call to mind for a moment how many 
thousands of poor widows and friendless females there 
are inall our great cities, who are compelled to seek a 
livelihood for themselves and other dependent ones by 
the severe, precarions, and health destroying process of 
sewing by hand, and remember the while the miserable 
pittance this labor affords them, and they will not fail 
to sing the praises of the sewing machine. 

Rut os these machines are for the most part very 
costly, let me propose that men of benevolence, whose 
means and leisure will permit, should organize sewing 

’ < nstitutes, where females may take their work, and, by 
paying a very modcrate sum for the use of the machines, 


may earn an easy competence. 

And if, in some cases, these working women cannot 
leave their homes, let them have machines sent to them, 
they paying a reasonable sum for their use. What 
transformations would pot such an enterprise secure! I 

ancy 1 see thousands of these once toiling ahd deepair- 

ones made happy and comfortable by this new mode 

f ac juisition, and still other thousands snatched from 

vice and degradation which their poverty threatened to 
bring upon them. 

Let me call the the ladies of our 
large cities to the story of an excellent and intelli- 


attention of 





cent young lady, the daughter of a venerable and much- 
veloved missionary of the American Board in Turkey, 
meerning a sewing machine which, through the as- 
sistance of some gentlemen of this city, I procured from 
he manufacturers, Messrs. Grover & Baker, and sent 
out to Constantinople last year. 
‘ Harskeny, Sept. 3, 1856. 

The sewing machine which you were so kind by 
: personal influence to procure for us through 
hose generous friends of missions, has just been re- 
ved, and I am appointed by a committee to express 
wu, in behalf of all the ladies of the Constantinople 
| and young, their hearty thanks and grate- 
ppreciation of their indebtedness to you in becom- 

: the possessor of this most valuable machine. 


‘The ladies were at first somewhat apprehensive, 
» all they had heard respecting the sewing machine, 
t they would find considerable difficulty in making 
with all its mysteries 


emeelves acquainted 


| assure you last evening was spent in quite a state 
curious little worker, and when 
vinced of its thorough utility, the 


ense 


f exciteinent over t! 


every one became ¢ 
satisfaction was un! 
All the bug-bears of the needle at once sunk 
iorrors beneath the horizon; even shirts, those 
mnjugal happiness, seemed suddenly invested 
ost winning aspect, so that every lady was see- 


es of imaginary dozens cut, fitted, and stitched for 


es to ¢ 


ly beloved spouse 
t efforts of the machine were in behalf of a 
tion to our mission, @ youngster of a fort- 
mother, owing to a feebleness of 
years’ standing, had been unable to give him 
it which his necessities demanded until the 
machine arrived with its timely assistance. 
s secular agent of ours is to be a kind of circuit 
s, like the old schoolmasters of New England, 
traveling round from house to house through the, at 
yrcsent, four families in Harskeny, then up the Bospho- 
s to Bebek, through three families there, and back 


I; whos 


gain to this village, stepping on the way to console the 
Namily at Yeni-Kapor in the heart of the city. We look 
hipon this machine as a real blessing, and again renew 
ur hearty thanks for it.”’ 


And now let me add, that in consequence of these 








icial effects upon the mission at Constantinople, 

v. Dr. King, of the Greek Mission at Athens, who 

heard through my daughter of the wonder-working 

» wer of there machines, ordered a similar one, which 

18 sent out some months ago by Grover & Baker 

A rough the Mission House here. Wartina 
ston, August 24, 1857. 

= oe -— 
FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


; morning, going into Williams & Stevens’ in 
J oadway, when Landseer’s picture of “The Twins” 
’ exhibition there, I saw a gentleman, the center 

stening group, whose face reminded me at once 
There 





arly portraits of Washington Irving. 

ime ideal brow, and beaming eye, and genial 
A moment, and my suspicions were confirmed, 
¢ to the table whereon Jay the subscription book, 

his name in clear characters—Washingten Lr- 
Ife then turned to his friends and resumed the 


tion. He was describing to them his visit to 
ter Scott, when first abroad. 
id him,” said he, * that in some respects I was 
yinted in Scottish scenery ; that it did not equal 
<pectations from descriptions I had read; that I 
thought to see grander hills and richer valleys.” 
| don’t know, sir! I don't know!” said Scott, ris- 
from his chair and limping across the room, while 
“When I go down to Edin- 
xy and see the fine cultivated lands about there, I 
ack with joy to these bleak hills. Why, I be- 
hould die if I didn’t see the heather once a 


dogs followed him. 


called this incident because it expresses so 

wn attachment to these “ bleak hills” of New 

npshire ; not purple with heather-bloom, but fern- 
ind crested with pines. 

ie first leaves the pent-up city, Connecticut 

jo. It 

Pell-to-do air—suc} 


is soothing—tranquillizing—it has such a 
1a subdued, cultivated, respectable 
befitting the “land of steady habits.” You 
Bleep, and wake, and look quietly abroad (I am speak- 
{ Windham county ;) there is nothing to disturb 

four equilibrium Positively, it is an excellent 
whirr jar of city life, in 

» find one’s center of gravity again. But 
uu are once poised, if you have ever been ac- 
) a freer range and a more varied horizon, 


fter the and 











1 to feel a little ennuyéed—a little as if you 


Quaker meeting There is but one kind of 

that really becomes those fine, staid old towns 
xistock, Pomfret, and the like. It is that mild, 
eather, when the heavens are full of sun- 

1} morning till night ; and when it rains, the 

ps gently as the dew; when you know that the 
« thousand fields is ripening, (for one never 

it of the material in Connecticut,) and that 


n all the orchards are growing red and yel- 
W With ¢ ict 


1 bounteous day. They have no genius 


It is like a fair, characterless 
*mptiny to play Lady Macbeth. Yet I love 
ranaquil lana ‘ 

st ui landscape, and may sun and moisture 
It for evermore! 


Windy weather 


ip here (it is literally up here) one breathes free 
*1s a kind of wild ds light in existence. I know 
t there is more oxyven in the air, but it is cer- 
‘re stiinulating. One cannot well be languid 
mountains soar around them, 

ear day and night the voice of streams, and 

1 wind upon their brow. O quiet dweiler 
‘ would you not be refreshed if you had 
‘Pen your window to let in a breeze that had 
those distant heights, that was fragrant of 
ine boughs, and musical with the echoes of 
ks, especially if in the room below your 
ed sister was keeping time to their flow with 


t body where 





mmer I thought such another August would 
rify these hills, but the rains of this season 
even more frequent, and now meadow and 
ave the living green of June. Usually there 
‘y red and yellow maples before September, but 
“ay, from an eminence overlooking the whole val- 


tain | 


ow only one flaming bush—herald of the au- 
‘ Slory What stately trees I found growing in 
¢ rocks, pi 


he es and oaks, and maples and ce- 
ae them coming up to Ruskin's ideal of a tree. 





stand apert ! each for himself wrestles 


are too busy from November to March, but it seems to 
me, when spring days come, they must call! out to each 
other, and exchange joyful congratulations that they 
have weathered it so well! Valley-trees, sheltered 
from blast and tempest, bird-loved and bee-haunted, can 
easily grow selfish and exclusive, but these mountain 
brothers must have brave companionship. 

If it be true that only sunshiny days suit the Con- 
necticut ecenery, it is equally true that this is at home 
in all kinds of weather. Great clouds throw their 
shadows down upon the mountains, and the mountains 
frown back again in defiance. The wind howls through 
the forest and sways the trees to and fro, and the sturdy 
trees make answer, “Blow on, O wind! we are a 
match for thee ;” and the rains fall—pelting, pouring 
rains, that fill the brooks and make the rivers run over the 
meadows ; and in all this, the landscape does not seem 
like a culprit punished for some misdeed, or like one 
out of its sphere, awkward and uncertain what to 
do—it rejoices—it is at one with the elements. Then 
the clouds lift themselves, the fogs sail away to the 
eastward. Firstthe lowlands are clear—then the mist 
rises from one green hill after another, and lo! the ma- 
jestic mountain is revealed, grand and blue against the 
sky. And the sun shines out in the west, and a rain- 
bow hange over the valley, which lies beneath it so 
tenderly green, so all a-glitter with pearly drops, that 
you would think it had never known aught but softness 
and repose. 

Just now the wind came sighing down through a 
gorge in the hills—a mournful sigh, about which 
there is an old Indian legend. Many years ago, so it 
runs, there was a powerful chief who was lord of all 
these hills and valleys. He possessed the gift of 
magic, and was so stern and cruel in war, that all the 
neighboring tribes feared to encounter him. He had 
an only child, a daughter, beautiful as the morning, 
and in spite of the terror of her father, all the young 
chiefs came te woo her. But they wooed in vain. 
She looked coldly on them, and would not quit the 
mountain wigwam, At length there came from the 
broad meadows of the Merrimac a noble youth, chief 
of those fair domains, and the girl's heart was touched, 
and she said, “TI am ready—lI will go with thee.” But 
when the father saw him, he ground his teeth, for the 
youth’s father had been his rival and enemy, and he 
said, ** Now I will have vengeafice.” So he smiled 
when the young man asked for his daughter, and said, 
“ Thou seemest brave, but I can give her to no ene of 
whose skill in hunting I am ignorant. Go out and 
shoot a bear, and bring it to the lodge, and she shall be 
thine.” 

Then gladly the young chief sought the forest with 
his bow and arrows, but the wicked eld man trans- 
formed himself into a bear, and threw himself into the 
hunter's way, and after running round and round and 
bewildering him, he led him at length to the brink 
of a precipice, from which he fell and was 
dashed in pieces. Then he took his old form and 
went quietly back and sat down in the lodge. Long 
days the maiden waited. ‘He is a coward,” said the 
father, “ he is not worthy of thee.” But she would not 
believe it, and at length she wandered forth through the 
mountain pass in search of him, calling his name till 
her voice grew fainter and fainter, and she died. And 
the heart-breaking sigh of the wind as it comes down 
from the mountain, is the voice, the Indians said, of 
the maiden calling for her lever. 

A little thought will easily do away with this winning 
legend. The gorge is deep and narrow, and overhung 
with pines, and the wind can but moan as it steals 
through it ; but I love better to believe that it is the voice 
of the Indian girl lamenting him whe came from the 
broad meadows of the Merrimac to woo her for his bride ! 

Well, autumn is almost upon us, and seon these 
country days must give place to the life of the city. 
Before they are quite over I must gather a bouquet of 
eternal flowers, that grow upon all the hills, to carry 
with me as mementoes, and, looking upon them, these 
mountains will riee again and odorous winds will blew. 
They shall be as was the song of a bird in a shop-win- 
dow to her who walked the streets of London. 


‘Twas a note of enchantment. What ailsher’ She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 
Bright volumes of vapor o’er Lothbury glide, 
And a river rolls on through the midst of Cheapside.” 


In town and in country our years are fast lapsing 
away. Who of us will carry to the city above eternal 
flowers gathered from out life’s garden ' Dean. 

August 29, 1857. 





Religions Intelligence. 


€ONGREGATIONAL, 





Congregationalism in Warren County, Ohlo.— 
(Correspondence of The Independent.)—In the month of 
June, a Congregational church was organized in 
Waynesville, Warren County, O., consisting of ten 
members. One has been added since on profes- 
sion. This is an old village, grown up on ene of Gene- 
ral Wayne’s encampments ; population about twelve 
hun¢red, surrounded by a dense and wealthy country 
population ; on the Little Miami River and Railroad, 
about thirty-eight miles above Cincinnati. Until this 
time there was neither Presbyterian nor Congregational 
church here. The little church worships in a hired 
hall, with a regular congregation of from two to three 
hundred hearers. The field is interesting, and white 
unto the harvest. 

In July, a Congregational church was organized in 
Lebanon, the county seat, consisting of twenty-six 
members ; since increased to thirty-four. Of this num- 
ber fifteen are male members, and thirteen of them 
heads of families. It is well officered with four Dea- 
cons, three Assisting Committee, and five Trustees. 
The church worships in the splendid new Town Hall, 
which will hold from four to five hundred people. The 
congregation in attendance, three to four hundred, with 
a Sabbath-school averaging one hundred pupils and 
teachers. 

The immediate cause of these churches coming inte 
existerce was the extraordinary course pursued by the 
Presbytery of Miami (Old School) toward the Presby- 
terian church of Lebanon and their minister, Rev. S. 
Brown, in which it was believed that the majority of 
the Presbytery perverted the doctrines and order of the 
Presbyterian Church ; especially the great dectripe of 
the Atonement. He was prosecuted and persecuted for 
maintaining that the atonement of our Savior is a legal 
provision for the whole human family. Mr. B. could 
not give up what he believed to be the doctrine of the 
Bible and the Westminster Confession. Having 
served as a minister in the Presbyterian Charch, Old 
School, twenty-two years, he has become a Congrega- 
tional minister, and preaches to the new churches. 


Ordination.—{ Correspondence of The Independent.) 
—In Weymouth, Medina county, 0., Tuesday, Sept. 
Ist, by an Ecclesiastical Council called for the pur- 
pose, Mr. Thomas W. Jones was ordained to the Gos- 
pel ministry. Invocation and Reading the Scriptures, 
Rev. T. C. Charlton ; Opening Prayer, Rev. A. Sander- 
son; Sermon, Rev. L. W. Brintwell; Consecrating 
Prayer, Rev. Q. M. Bosworth ; Charge, Rev. S. Cole ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. John N. Whipple ; 
Concluding Prayer, Rev. James Cray; Benediction, 
Rev. Thos. W. Jones. 


A New Congregational Church in Michigan — 
(Correspondence of The Independent.)—By invitation of 
citizer s resident in Dorr, Allegan Co., an Ecclesiastical 
Council assembled on Wednesday, August 27th, for 
the purpose of organizing a Congregational church in 
that town. Rev. R. J. Hess, of Cascade, was Modera- 
tor, and Rev. J. P. Hanchett, of Grandville, Scribe. 

After prayer by the Moderator, statements were 
made by brethren of the desires they had entertained, 
and measures they had taken with great unanimity, 
looking toward an early and permanent establishment 
of Christian institutions among them. They were 
now ready to present letters from churches with which 
they had heretofore held relation, before emigrating to 
their present homes in the West. These churches 
were of various denominations, and from each of them 
these brethren brought ‘“‘a geod report ;” and as now 
their preference was to be united together in a Con- 
gregational church, the way seemed clear to the Coun- 
cil to comply with their wishes—while they bid them 
God speed in their new enterprise. 

At the public services, which seemed to have the 
presence and fixed attention of the entire surrounding 











—— 
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population, the following was the order of exercises : 

Introductory Prayer by Bro. Hanchett, of Grand- 
ville ; Selections from the Seriptures by Bro. Hins- 
dale, of Lemont; Sermon from Isaiah Ixii. 1.,by Rev. 
8. S. N. Greeley, of Grand Rapids; Constituting 
Prayer by Rev. R. J. Hess, of Cascade, and Fellowship 
of the Churches by Rev. G. C. Strong, of Grandville. 

After the church had covenanted together, and was 
duly organized, the Lord’s Supper was administered to 
them, and to Christian friends present. The whole 
vccasion was one of deep interest, and fall of promise. 
Here is a company of emigrants, some from old Massa- 
chusetts, some from Ohio, some from Wisconsin, and 
others from Michigan, who, within the past two years, 
struck into the heart of the grand old forests, and went 
vigorously into the work of making a home. They 
got their land at the government prices, and some their 
“ eighty” at only fifty cents per acre. And now they 
have farms on whose products it is worth some travel 
to lock. The land through all this region is very fine, 
and the crops in this year of God's special favor to the 
West, are a perfect profusion. 

We should not be at all surprised, in two years 
more, to find this little church blessed with a commo- 
dious and tasteful house of worship, and their zeal and 
activity rewarded by rich harvests in the things that 
are spiritual. They are mostly familics in young life, 
and have evinced their energy by what they have al- 
ready accomplished. Who is ready to go in and take 
care of this little church, and of others that stand now 
im urgent need of pastors in this vast section of eoun- 
try that isso rapidly developing ' N. 

Installation at Oxford, N. H.—(Ccrrespondence of 
The Independent.)\—Rev. W. A. Smith, formerly of 
Ohio, was, after three years’ labor as stated supply and 
repeated invitations from his people, installed pastor of 
the West Congregational church of Oxford, N. H., on 
Wedneeday, 2dinst. Exercises as follows: Invocation 
and Reading the Scriptures, by Rev. S, M. Plimpton, of 
Wells River ; Introductory Prayer, by Rev. 8. Martin, 
of West Fairlee; Sermon, by Rev. J. J. Blaisdell, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; Installing Prayer, by Rev. I. S. Da- 
vis, of Piermont; Charge to the Pastor, by Rev. S. 
McKeen, of Bradford ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by 
Rev. E. Tenney, of Lynn ; Address to the People, by 
Rev. E. H. Greeley, of Haverhill. The services were 
characterized by deep solemnity and interest. 

Wilton, Conn.—( Correspondence of The Indcpend- 
ent.)—Rev. T. 8. Bradley, of Wilton, Conn., owing to 
bronchial difficulties, has asked tor a dismission from 
the church and society at that place. His peoole, now 
so well united, seem willing to part with their pastor 
only as a duty which they owe to his health and future 
usefulness. 


BAPTIST. 





Chereh on Bloek Island.—On Tuesday, August 
25, avery large assembly of visitors from the main- 
land visited Block Island, to attend the dedication of 
the neat and convenient house of worship lately erected 
for the New Shoreham Baptist church. The house 
stands ina central and convenient spot, is finished 
with a spire, blinds, and basement, containing a lec- 
ture-room, committee room, &c., and is an ornament 
tothe island. The sermon on the occasion was preach- 
ed by Rev. H. Jackson, D.D., of Newport, from 2 
Chron. vi. 41. Rev. Messrs. Adlam, Read, Field, and 
B. Sears, D.D., President of Brown University, took 
part in the exercises. The correspondent of the 
Watchman and Reflector says : 

“The day was delightful, and the sea unusually 
smooth, which rendered the passage to and from the 
island remarkably pleasant. Block Island lies in the 
Atlantic Ocean, thirty miles south of Newport. It 
is nine miles in length, and about three in width, with 
an undulating surface and rich soil, well adapted to 
grain and pasturage. It contains nearly 1 300 inhab- 
itants, who are a hardy people, mostly farmers and fish- 
ermen. There is a Baptist church, of some twe hin- 
dred members, and a small Free-Will Baptist church. 
The five district schools, into which the fsland is divid- 
ed, are said to be in a prosperous condition. A min- 
ister of the right stamp is greatly needed ; a godiy, 
self-denying. faithful man, like Oberlin, who can mould 
society, ard, under God, stamp on it the impress of a 
pure Christianity.” 


New Yerk.—From central and western New York, 
Rev. C. M. Fuller writes to the Chronicle : 

“T find no special interest in the churches of the 
region through which I travel. The cares of this life 
engrose almost the entire community. The wise and 
foolish are sleeping together; death can scarcely break 
up these slumbers, andthe preached word seems to 
fall powerless to the ground. ‘There is not an entire 
apathy on the subject of Christian benevolence, yet 
but little interest is taken init. Political topics and 
news of passing events are hailed with interest. O, 
when will Zion awake, and call upon God for help, and 
we see such days as we have witnessed in those pre- 
cious revivals in 1831-327” 


Dr. W. W. Everts —Dr. Everts, pastor of the Wal- 
nut-street Baptist church in Louisville, Ky., for several 
years, has resigned his charge, and accepted the pas- 
toral office of one of the Baptist churches in St. Louis 


Dover, N.H.—The Morning Star chronicles an ex- 
tensive and powerful revival in the First Free-Will 
Baptist church in Dover, N. H. Upwards of fifty 
have already experienced a hopeful change, twenty- 
four of whom have united with the church. 


Rev. William B. Sutherland.—Mr. Sutherland, 
pastor of the Baptist church at Burlington for a few 
months past, is reported by the Trenton State Gazette, 
of Monday, as guilty of base immorality, for which he 
has been summarily discharged as a minister, and 
made his escape from that city.—Chron. 


The Actor-Preacher.—Rev. Mr. Strickland, for- 
merly a play-actor, now an ordained Baptist minister, 
has been preaching in Elmira, N. Y. The Advertiser 
says 

“One of the most thrilling experiences that we 
ever heard was related by Mr. Strickland last Sab- 
bath evening. The incidents, the language, and the 
elocution held the largest audienee in the most rapt 
attention for over anhour. Mr. and Mrs. Strickland— 
the well-known ‘Fanny Strickland’—after having 
played successfully in Lendon and other European 
cities, came to this land. They were fulfilling a pro- 
fessional engagement in Louisville, Ky., when the 
Spirit arrested him.” 

Missionary Retarning.—The ship Nestorian, from 
Calcutta, in which Rev. Mr. Ward, of the Assam Mis- 
sion, sagled with his family for New York, encountered 
severe gales on her way to St. Helena, where she ar- 
rived on the 4th of July, leaving Mr. Ward and family 
there on account of the illness of Mrs. Ward. 


Rev. R. Cushman, D.D.—The Christian Waichman 
says : 

“Rev. Dr. Cushman, we are pleased to learn, is sup- 
plying permanently the First Baptist church, Charles- 
town, having entered into an engagement to this effect, 
extending to April next, when the call to the pastorate 
of the same (very cordially made to him) will receive 
a decision. The impression that Dr. Cushman had ac- 
cepted the pesition, which had been proffered him, of 
head or principal of Charlestown Female Seminary, is 
erroneous, he only havimg complied with the request te 
give such portion of time to teaching classes in the Sem- 
inary as he should be able.” 


Wilmington, Del.—Rev. F. Chariton, for several 
ears the able, efficient, and successful pastor of the 
Baptist church at Wilmington, Del., has resigned and 
preached his farewell sermon. We learn that he has ac- 
cepted an appointment to labor as an agent of the Bap- 
tist Publication Society, and will soon enter on his du- 
ties. His residence will be St. Paul, M. T., where 
correspondents will direct to him.— Christian Chronicle. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

Distress of the Misssion in Indla.— The Presbyce- 
rian of September 5th gives currency to a rumor of a 
more painful character than the public were prepared 
for, in regard to the missions of the General Assembly's 
Board in the disturbed region of India. We copy the 
paragraph entire: 

‘‘Distressinc Rumor.—The daily newspapers con- 
tain a letter, first printed at Calcutta, June 29, which 
mentions the prevalence of a rumor at Allahabad of the 
most painful kind—that all the Europeans of Futteb- 
gurh fad been massacred at Bhitoor, a small town near 
Cawnpore on the Ganges. The flight of the foreign 
residents at Futtebgurh from that place in boats, was 
mentioned in letters by the previous mail. With Eu- 
ropeans, as referred to in this rumor, we suppose the 
missionaries of our church at Futtehgarh must be in- 
cluded, viz. Rev. Messrs. Freeman, D. E. Campbell, 
Johnson, and McMullin, with their wives and several 
children. While regarding it as duty to mention this 
fearful report, we yet cannot give it belief, and anxious- 
ly hope that the next mail will discredit it altogether. 
We find no reference to it in the dispatches from places 
in India north and west of Cawnpore—places where it 
was more likely to have been known than at Allahabad ; 
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but the transmission of intelligence has been greatly dis- 
turbed by the Sepoy troubles. No letters had been re- 
ceived at the Mission House, New York, until Thursday 
of this week, of later date than are acknowledged in 
the Home and Foreign Record and Foreign Missionary 
of this month. We trust our readers will offer special 
pre er in this time of need for our missionary brethren 
ndia.”’ 


Loss of Mission Property at Lodiana.—We learn 
from the Mission House that the pecuniary loss, from 
the destruction of property by the Sepoys and Moham- 
medans of Lodiana, is much more serious than was 
stated in the letter of cur correspondent last week. In- 
stead of $3,000, the loss is not under $20,000. The De- 
pository of Scriptures, Tracts, d&c., was full, and the 

cuniary value of these books is estimated by Rev. 

r. Janvier at $12,500. The church, chapel, school- 
house, bindery, houses of native Christians, nearly all 
of Mr. Janvier's private cere and that of Mr. 
Thackwell, lately employed by the mission as.a teacher, 
may be set down as entirely lost, being either burnt or 
plundered ; besides great injury to the printing office, 
types, &c. The station at Lodiana is the oldest of our 
India stations, having been formed in 1834, and it was 
one of the best furnished. It is sad. to think that the 
missionary establishment at that city is now so nearly 
a mass of ruins. We may expect to hear of heavy pe- 
cuniary losses at some of the other stations, when Fa 
accounts are received.— Presbyterian. 


Removal.—Rev. Franklin Putnam has removed from 
Greenville, Ohio, to Thornton, Ind, and taken charge 
of the church in the latter place. He has, as we know 
from personal acquaintance, an interesting field of la- 
bor, and brethren who are true Aarons and Hurs to 
hold up the hands and cheer the heart of their minis- 
ter. We trust that the relation formed will be one of 
much mutual pleasure and profit.—Central Herald. 


—-¥itecary Record. 
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FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL 
PERIODICALS. 





Tue April number of Schneider's Deutsche Zeitschrift, 
¢c., contains brief articles, as follows: A notice of the 
first volume of a new Life of Pope Pius the II. and his 
Age, by Dr. G. Voigt; reviewed by Dr. Lammer; a 
Sketch of the Life of Patrick Hamilton, the first 
Preacher and Martyr of the Scottish Reformation, by 
Julius Kostlin ; a commendatory word for the Memo- 
rials of Capt. Headley Vicars ; an original letter from 
Bengel ; and a contribution to the Hymnology of Paul 
Gerhard. 

The longest and the most important article is upon 
Bunsen’s “ God in History,” or rather upon the portion 
of it which has been already published. It is from the 
pen of W. Beyschiag, court-preacher in Carlsruhe, and 
is at once kindly but discriminating. lle begins by ad- 
verting to the fact that a short but warmly favorable 
notice of the work had already appeared, (Jan. No. of 
D. Z.,) but not so searching and critical as the book re- 
quired, nor, as he contends, such as was to be expected 
in a journal so decidedly Christian and orthodox as 
this. He essays, therefore, another. The problem 
proposed by the author, he justly says, is one of the no- 
blest which science could lay upon herself to solve. It 
is to furnish a philosophy of the world’s history. None 
is so much needed in the present time, when faith is so 
fast dying out, when confusion and anarchy threaten 
on every side, and worldliness, oppression, and discon- 
tent are eating out the strength of society. It is to be 
divided into six books, of which the first attempts a re- 
ligious and philosophical ground-work as the basis of 
the whole ; the second treats of the conceptions of God 
attained by the Hebrews ; the third those held by the 
Greeks and Romans ; the fourth those of the Germans, 
accompanied by a portraiture of Christ as the fulfill- 
ment of the Old World and the Type of the New; the 
fifth gives the conceptions of God which science de- 
velops and justifies ; and the sixth the method of inter- 
preting and explaining the Bible which scientific his- 
tory warrants. The critic concerns himself with the 
first book, as furnishing the key to the whole work. 

Three classes of sciences and scientific men, in the 
opinion of the author, will concern themselves with his 
work and the questions of which it treats, viz. Specu- 
lative Philosophy, Philology and History united, and 
Scholastic Theology. The last of these three he pass- 
es over with contempt, expecting from it only a nar- 
row-minded or hostile criticism. Under this contempt- 
uous appellation he includes all modern and current 
theology, excepting only Schleiermacher and Rothe as 
worthy to be called philosophers, and Ewald as belong- 
ing to the historico- philological class. All the others 
are merely scholastics. Against this summary disposal 
of all the theologians the critic most earnestly protests. 
Philosophy furnishes the method and the first princi- 
ples for the investigation, but history and philology the 
facts or events which are to be explained and account- 
ed for. Philosophy gives the forms, philology and his- 
tory the matter. To this the critic excepts, that there 
are facts that are appropriately theological which his- 
tory and philology have not derived and cannot. 

Bunsen derives his philosophical ground-work from 
the modern German schools thus. The Universe is to 
be regarded as the product of accident or of thought. 
The first view is irrational, and shocks the conscience 
The second is exposed to the two extremes of Deism 
and Pantheism. Deism opposes God and the world, 
and renders impossible all rational knowledge of the 
relation of each to the other. Pantheism offends the 
conscience, making evil to be divine. Hence 
the true view would give us a godhead that is person- 
al but immanent in the world. ‘“ God is to be defined 
as the Eternal Will and Thought of the creation com- 
plete and satisfied in itself, and the world including 
man as the unfolding of that which is eternally thought 
by God.” If God reveals himself in the world he must 
do this by rational laws ; of these morality is the es- 
sence and aim. The infinite is only revealed by the 
finite—and the finite can only be comprehended by the 
assumption of the infinite. [Reason and Conscience, 
or the knowledge of the true and the false, and of good 
and evil, are assumed in all human knowledge. Man 
interprets God through the world, i. ¢., the thought of 
God through what God does in the world’s history. 
This knowledge of God is the moving force of the 
world’s progress. Itis first gained by an individual, 
passes over to a people, and through a people becomes 
the possession of the race. Thus the Hebrews, the 
Greeks and Romans, the Germans have, by their views 
of God, educated and carried forward the race. 

The critic notices how much nearer to Christianity, 
by a long step, the new philosophy has come, how en- 
tire and complete its homage is to Christ, not only 
as the consummation of all the elder times, but also as 
the type and the fountain of life to the newer. He re- 
‘fers also to the magnificent tribute which Bunsen pays 
to the Bible, as the book which records and enshrines 
so much of the history of the moral progress of the 
race, i. ¢., so much of the development of God as re- 
vealed to man. 

After this hearty tribute of praise, the critic pro- 
ceeds to state grounds for exception and questioning 
in Buneen’s views. In his views of God and the world, 
he comes nearer to Pantheism than the Christian Faith 
apd the Scriptural representations warrant. Accord- 
ing to the last, God can work miracles and answer 
prayer; according to Bunsen, the Immanence of the 
Creator in the world is so complete, that everything 
goes on by a logical and rigid necessity. It follows 
also that God, according to Bunsen, cannot act upon 
or hold special relations to the individual soul, but can 
only affect such a soul through the race. It is the 
distinguishing peculiarity of Christianity to bring out 
and vindicate the most intimate relations between God 
and the soul of every individual. As with the relation 
of God to the soul, so is it with the relation of the soul 
to God. According te Bansen, it is not God in him- 
self, but God as revealed in the world and humargty, 
who is the object of faith. Religion, so far as it wor- 
ships God as a distinct and separate object, is of later 
growth—the product of a cultivated period, like science 
and art. In the beginning or infancy, there is only the 
vague belief in a moral and rational ordering of the 
universe. 

In respect to sin, alse, Bunsen is deficient and open 
to exception. He rarely uses the word, and his con- 
ception of evil, or the self-seeking of an isolated exist- 
ence, ie ever of a disturbing principle, which is speed- 
ily to be overcome and absorbed. It is also set forth 
as a Recessary stage in the evolution of the world’s 
plan, in other words, an essential part of the world's 
history as it develops the thoughts of God. Bunsen 
also entirely overlooks the fact that evil or sin is a 


permanent and inherited force, which has become the 
nature of all the race. He holds a mixture of Mani- 
cheanism and Pelagianism. The relation of God to a 
world under the dominion of sin must be something 
very different from the Immanence which Bunsen teach- 
es. The Divine plan of dealing with such a world is un- 
like that which he traces, and so far as history unfolds 
the actual development of this plan, it accords better 
with that commonly received by the Christian Charch, 
than with that which Bunsen has sketched. This the crit- 
ic enforces by an extended discussion of the leading facts 
and phenomena of history. He then criticises his 
treatment of the Old Testament, objecting to his ex- 
planation of the miraculous events in the history of 
Abraham, coinciding with many of his critical con- 
clusions in regard to the date and authorship of par- 
ticular books, adopting his symbolic interpretitions of 
such events as the wrestling of Jacob, the speaking of 
the ass to Balaam, and the standing still of the sun. 
In general, he has high praise for Bunsen’s warm 
and hearty appreciation of the Bible, but objects to his 
interpreting the Bible by the perverted or at least the 
unwarranted philosophy of history which he adopts. 
One good consequence the critic hopes may result 
from Bunéen’s work. It may bring the attention of 
the learned class in the Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many to the consideration of the fact that between 
them and the thinking men of their time there is a 
fearful chasm. It is this which has occasioned this 
book. Bunsen is a layman and writes from and for 
the point of view which they occupy. He is out of the 
enchanted circle which priests and official theologians 
occupy. He has endeavored to bridge over this chasm, 
and bring the Bible in contact with the enlightened 
and the scientific men of his time, who were estranged 
from the doctrine and the life of the church. Theo- 
logians do not influence these men. They take little 
heed of the questions which occupy us. 
| This is not to be explained by the hatred and the 
atupidity of the natural man. We are commanded to 
be fishers of men ; are our nets such as they ought to 
be to take them’? The Word of God has the promise 
that it shall not return empty. If it does, the method 
in which it is defended or preached must be at fault. 
What then have we done to make the Scriptures ac- 
cessible to the “ child of the present century who has 
eaten of the tree of knowledge’’’ Have we done jus- 
tice to the human side of the Bible! So long as the 
majority of theologians regard the Bible as a book of 
oracles, so long it will appear to the majority of the 
laity as a book of fables. If the old, spiritless, and 
groundless theory of inspiration was given up, and the 
truth-seeking laymen were made acquainted with the 
historical origin of the Bible, the glory of the Bible 
would be unfolded, and a weak defense for a weak 
theory would be no longer required. Are we coming 
nearer this desirable condition’ Rather we are drifting 
farther from it. Theologians truly liberal, who distin- 
guish between the Scriptures and the Word of God 
which they contain, are denounced as heretics, and in- 
timidated into silence, so that Biblical criticism is left 
to the hands of negative and unbelieving critics. 
These will take good care that poison is poured into 
the sore places of our Defense of the Faith, and that the 
breach shall be widened which is already so portentous 
between the theologians and the laity. 
We have given this sketch of this extended notice of 
Bunsen's work from a periodical of the highest au- 
thority in Germany, in order to give our readers some 
| conception of its theme and its contents, and also to 
| prepare the thinking men among us to receive its con- 
tents, and to meet its influence with due appreciation 
as well as proper caution 


Domestic Summary. 


Decision against Freedom.—The Supreme Court 
of Georgia lately decided the case of the American 
Colonization Society vs. Lucius J. Gartrell, involving 
the slaves manumitted by Judge Gideon. The case 
was from the Superior Court of Fulton county, in 
which Judge Bull decided against the claim of the 
Colonization Society. The judgment was sustained by 
the Supreme Court. 


Iron Yaeht.—The new iron yacht Edith, of about 
forty tons, which sailed on a trial excursion on Thurs- 
day, arrived at Provincetown yesterday. Capt. R. B. 
Forbes telegraphed that she worked admirably, and to 
the entire satisfaction of all on board.—Boston Post. 


National Exhibition.—The National Academy of 
Design, until further and more complete buildings are 
erected by them for their galleries, have leased the up- 
per floor of the “ Lane Building,” now in course of 
erection on 10th street, running to and on the Fourth 
avenue. The entrance to the exhibition rooms will be 
on 10th street, midway between Broadway and Fourth 
avenue. 








entire orchards at $1 25 to $140 per barrel, delivered 
on the banks of the Ohio. This is about 50 cents per 
bushel—quite a reduction from last year's prices. 


All Printers.—It is a singular fact, that not only the 
two United States Senators from Pennsylvania, and the 
State Supreme Court Judge, but the present Speaker, 
Clot and Assistant Clerk of the House, the Clerk of 
the Senate of Pennsylvania, and the Democratic candi- 
dates for Governor and Canal Commissioner, are all 
practical printers. ~ 

Slave Eseaped.—The Exeter News Letter says 
that a slave named Jacob left his master at Rye Beach, 
on the 5th inst, and made tracks for parts unknown. 
His master resides in Charleston 


Aw Ameriean at Baden.—Letters from Baden 
Baden mention that Mr. Bristed (John Jacob Astor's 
grandson) has purchased a beautiful villa there, and 
astonishes the company with his fleet trotters. 


Slave Conviet.—Anthony, a slave belonging to Mr. 
A. G. Chewing, was tried at Amherst (Va.) Court last 
week for attempting to kill Mr. J. P. Campbell, over- 
seer for David Walker, was found guilty, and condemned 
to be hung on the second day of October next. The 
Lynchburg Virginian says Anthony is a very valuable 





valued him at fifteen hundred and forty dollars. 
Later from Texas.—The Galveston Civilian learns 


sian Poland, has been arrested in that country for an 


too free expression of republican sentiments. The Ci- 
vilian says: 


relying for protection, not only upon an American pass- 
port—he having become a citizen of the United States 
—but upon the general amnesty and pardon proclaimed 
by the Emperor of Russia for offenses of the kind with 
which he is charged.” 

New York Horticultural Society —The fall exhi- 
bition for 1857 will be held at Niblo’s Saloon on the last 
two days of September and the Ist of October. The 
Committee, in their circular, express a hope that “‘ the 
increased facilities which they are enabled to offer, the 
commodious, popular, and central place of exhibition, 
as well as the liberal premium list submitted, will se- 
cue to them the hearty co-operation of exhibitors.” 

Troops for India.—Orders came out by the last 
steamer for four regiments from America to proceed to 
India, that is, two regiments from Halifax, one (the 
76th) from New Brunswick, and another probably from 
Canada. 

Liberia —Accounts from Liberia announce that the 
colonists were suffering severely from want of food. 
The failure of the rice crop and the lack of industry on 
the part of the immigrants from the United States, seem 
to have produced a sorry state of affairs in the colony. 

Ecleetle.—The Eclectic Magazine for Sept. has por- 
traits of Miss Julia Pardoe and the accomplished editor 
of the magazine, W H. Bidwell. It has twegty seven 
articles upon themes of general interest. e pages 
of the Eclectic are enriched with the best specimens 
of current literature extant. 

Consolidation of Magazines—The failure of 
Miller & Curtis, publishers of Patmam’s Magazine, has 
led to the consolidation of that popular monthly with 
Emerson’s Magazine, and the joint concern will here- 
after be issued under the title ef Emerson's United 
States Magazine and Putaam's Monthly. The new 
issue starts in October, with upwards of 40,000 sub- 
acribers. 

Cruelty.—Only a few weeks ago, between us and 
the capital of our own country, a poor old man was 
tbrust into prison for ten years fer having a copy of 
“Uncle Tem’s Cabin” in his hands. And yet our own 
Methodist “ organs” circulate in that very neighbor- 
hood, and Methodist ministers “ itinerate’” around the 
old man’s now desolate hovel, and not one of them— 
except Border—dares to lift up bis voice against this 
cruelty and meanness. Why? Forsooth it is “ po- 
litical!” Shame on such poltroonery !—Zion's Her- 
ald. 

Surplus in the Treasury.—It is estimated that 
the surplus in the National Treasury at the end of the 
fiscal year will be fifty millions of dollars. What dis- 
position is to be made of this surplus now engages the 
attention of financiers and statesmen. 








Apples.—Sales have been made in Marietta, Ohio, of | 


servant, about thirty-two years of age, and is said to | 
be one of the best farmers in the country. The court | 


that the Rev. Henry Wendt, of that city, who has lately | 
been traveling in Europe, and who is a native of Rus- | 


alleged political offense, committed ten years ago, inthe | 


“Mr. Wendt returned. on a visit to his native jand, | 











N. W. VaR. Re—A very heavyficighting business, 
the Parkersburg News says, is mow being done over 
the North-western Virginia Railroad, and with scarce- 
ly any delay, though the capabilities of the depot 
buildings at that point cannot be fully employed, in 
consequence’ of the unfini state of the hoi 

paratus. The whole will be in full blast by the time 
the fall business commences, when a thousand tons a 
day can easily be shipped each way, and, if necessary, 
@much larger amount. 


_ Newfoundland Telegraph.—We find the follow- 
ing in the Toronto Colomst of 1: 

“ It is stated that the t Newfoundland line of 
telegraph is to be abandoned. It has cost more than a 
million of dollars. A road was cut for it with immense 
labor through four hundred miles of dense wilder- 
nese, and it is now found impracticable to keep it 


up through the storm and ice of a Newfoundland 
winter,” 


Declined.—The New Haven Journal and Courier 
learns ‘that Professor Silliman, Sr., has declined the 
appointment of President of the National Compensa- 


tion Emancipation Society, recently organized at 
Cleveland, 0.” 


The Crop ef Fruit.—The Lowell Advertiser says 
that notwithstanding the croaking of the fruit-growers 
there will be a fair supply of apples raised in New En- 
gland this season.- Orchards of young trees are almost 
entirely barren of fruit, but old trees are more produc- 
tive. Although there may not be an average yield, 
there are many full-bearing trees. There will be 
nothing like the scarcity of last year. 


Letter to the President.—The following are the 
names of the géntlemen who signed the memorial to 
President Buchanan on the subject of the employment 
of the United States troops in Kansas : 

Nathaniel W. Taylor, Theo. E. Woolsey, Henry Dut- 
ton, Chas. L. English, J. H. Brochway, Eli W. Blake, 
Eli Ives, B. Silliman, Jr., Noah Porter, Thomas A, 
Thacher, J. A Davenport, Worthington Hookér, Phi- 
los Blake, E. K. Foster, ©. 8. Lyman, John A. Blake, 
Ww. H. Russell, A. N. Skinner, Horace Bushnell, Jeha 
Boyd, Charles Robinson, Henry Peck, David Smith, J. 
Hawes, James F. Babcock, G. A. Calhoun, E. R. Gil- 
bert, Leonard Bacon, H.C. Kingsley, B. Silliman, Ed- 
ward C. Herrick, Chas. Ives, Wm. P. Eustis, Jr., Alex. 
C. Twining, Josiah W. Gibbs, Alfred Walker, James 
Brewster, Stephen G. Hubbard, Hewley Olmstead, 
Seagrove William Magill, Amos Townsend, Timothy 
Dwight, David M. Smith. 


Reaping Haechines.—The following are the awards 
for the peaping machines at the trial at Syracuse in July 
last : S. H. McCormick, Chicago, gold medal; Walter 
A. Wood, Hoosac Falls, N. Y., silver medal; Warden, 
Brokaw, and Child, Springfield, Ohio, bronze medal ; 
and Jonathan Haines, Pekin, Ill, diploma. For reap- 
ers and mowers combined, the following awards were 
made: Walter A. Wood, Hoosac Falls, N. Y., gold 
medal ; D. M. Osborne, Buffalo, silver medal ; Warden, 
Brokaw, and Child, bronze medal. The awards for 
mowing machines have not yet been made. 


Minnesota.—The two rival constitutional conven- 
tions closed their sessions on the 29th ult., after delib- 
erating for seven weeks. The constitutions produced 
by both bodies were identical. They were regarded as 
fully meeting the requirements of the public welfare, 
and parties were organizing for the election of officers 
in October. The document was the production of the 
Joint Committee of Conference, and, as might be ex- 
pected. having been drafted entire by five of the ablest 
men in each bedy, it is a much abler and statesmanlike 

roduction than would have been secured if both bodies 

ad got together as one convention and had participated 
in its formation. The prospects of Minnesota are now 
bright. 


Free-State Men in Kansas.—The Free-State Mase 
Meeting and Convention recently held at Grasshopper 
Falls, after much discussion, concluded to participate 
in the October election, and that Marcus J. Parrott re- 
ceived a unanimous nomination for Delegate to Coa- 
gress. 


OOKS! BOOQKS!! BOO@KS!!! 
GIFTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS!!! 
METROPOLITAN GIFT BOOK STORE, 

No. 140 Nassav Srrerr. 

The subscriber has on hand one of the best collections of Books 
of any store in the eity, containing a choice selection of the most 
popular works, which will be sold at lower prices than at any 
other store. A Gift with each Book, worth from 25 cents to $68, 
This sale of Books is conducted on a fair and liberal principle 
Gifts of more value given with each Book than at ang 
Gift Book-store in this or any other city. Those wishing to pur- 
chase Books will do well to favor us with an order, aod jadge 
for themselves of our plan of selling Books. We donot believe it 
to be good policy to pay for an advertisement, and then copy it 
into our circular as the “ opinions of the press,” nor advertise 
watches as gifts worth $100 and $200, when no one can sell « 
book for $1, and make a present worth $200, or even $100. We 
were the first to commence the sale of books on the gift princi- 
plein this city, and from our large and increasing sales we be- 
lieve that our manner of conducting business has given general 
satisfaction. Every effort will still be made to give satisfaction 
to those who may favor us with their orders. Any person send- 
ing an order for ten Bookswill receivea Book and Gift extra. 
Catalogues sent toany address. 

J.8. ANDREWS, 140 Nassau street, 
Near the City Hall 


PROFESSOR HASTINGS’ NEW MUSIC BOOK, 
SELAH! 


Published by A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
51 and 58 John Street, New York 


COLLECTION OF PSALM AND HYMN 
Tunes, Introits, Anthems, Motetts, Choruses, &c., adapted 
to the use of classes, private circles, and worshiping assemblies 
By Tnowas Hastines. 352 pp. Price per dozen, $8 ; single eo- 
pies mailed, post-paid, for examination, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents 
“ The author of the present volume has for the last three years 
been laboriously preparing material for its pages. He has given 
his best thoughts to the subject. Iflovers of music enjoy as much 
in the use of the work as the author has in compiling it, he wilt 
not baye labored in vain.”—Ertract from the Author's Preface. 
Many new and choice tunes never before published appear in 
this work, and it is acknowledged to be the best collection of 
music ever prepared by this eminent author. 458-2teew 


458-4611, 





Ut STATES LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
A? 9 


JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President, 
No. 40 WALL STREET, 
Continues to Effect Insurances on Lives on the Most Favorable 
Terms consistent with Unquestionable Security. 
Premiums Payable Annually, Semi-Annually, or Quarterly 


ASSETS OVER $400,000, 


B® This Company restricts the Investment of its Funds te 
Bonds and Mortgages on unencumbered Real! Estate, worth double 
the sum loaned, and to Government Securities. 

The business of the Company is confined exclusively to Lasar- 
ance on Lives. 


POLICY-HOLDERS PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS 





DIRECTORS: 
William Tucker, 
Shepherd Knapp, 
Edward 8S. Clark, 
Isaac N. Phelpa, 
Francis T. Luqueer, 


Joseph B. Collins 
Luther Bragish, 
James Suydam, 
James Marsh, 
John J. Cisco, 


Isaac A Storm, John J. Pheips, 
James 8. Polhemus. Charles EB. Bill, 
John A. Luqueer, Gerard Stuyvesant, © 


Josiah Rich, Clinton Gilbert, 
Jacob Harsen, 
William B. Bolles 
H. K. Corning, 
John C Baldwin, 

Dan Ri. Arnold, Edward Mintars, 

W.R. Vermilye, Lucien D. Coman. 

JAMES W. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner, et 
19 Amity street,) at the office of the Company daily, from 12 te 
o’clock P.w. Will wait on applicants at their dwellings. 

GEO. P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician. 

N. G. DEGROOT, Actuary. 
455-460X 


Chas. M. Connolly, 
Thomas C. Doremus, 
BF. Wheelwright, 
Wilson G. Hunt, 


JOHN EADIE, Secretary. 

MLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS.— 
Cc Why will ye suffer! Read the following letter from a dis- 
tinguished practical dentist ‘ 

New York, Dec. 19th, 1846. 

Messrs. A. B.& D. SANDS: Gentlemen,—In the course of - 4 
practice I have extensively used your Clove Anodyne with muo 
success for the relief of thetoothache ; and as I constantly re- 
commend it to my patients, I deem it but just to inform you ef 
the high opinion I have of it over other remedies. I am, yours 
very respectfully, M. LEVECT, Dentist. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fal- 
ton Street, New York. 

Sold also by druggists generally. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MUSIC BOOK. 
THE HOSANNA: 


A New Collectionof Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, 
Motetts, Sentences, and Chants, 
For the use of Choirs, Congregations, Singing Schoolz, and Mu- 
sical Associations Arranged and composed by 
LEONARD MARSHALL. 


HE MOST EMINENT PROFESSORS WHO 
have examined THE HOSANNA, pronounce it the very 
best book, in all ita details,ever published A teacher of musie 
styles it the ‘“‘ Best American Collection of Church Music.” Mr, 
Marsha!) aims at simpLicity and GooD MELOpY ; he’ bases his ele- 
mentary part on the Pestalozzian system, and a Sober and De- 
vout Spirit pervades throughout the work. 
THE HOSANNA is a handsomely printed volume of 384 pages. 
A specimen of the work will be eent gratis, or copies will be 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 


WHITTEMORE, NILES & HALE, 
Publishers, 
114 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
EAST WINDSOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
: NEXT TERM WILL COMMENCE ON 
pect bnew &th of October. There is but one term in the 
year, of forty weeks, with an tntocien of a week or two follew- 
tion of twelve weeks. 
“oree poten ef board is from $2 to $225 per week. To those 
needing assistance, who matriculate at or near the beginning 
of the term, and continue through the year,an appropriation 
will be made from the Seminary Funds equal to the expense for 


boenst Windsor Hill, Sept. 18, 1857. 458-498 
HOUSEKEEPING COMFORTABLES. 
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foe Pitch 

tchers. 

Arm, and Extension Chairs, Tete-a-tete, plated Tea-setts, ard, 
sale 


corm starch, milk, &c. 
Bread Baskets, Bedet Pans. Night Pails, Teflet Sets, &., 
by STEPHEN WM. SMITH, Sign of the Golden Tea Kettle, 934 
Broadway, near Spring street. 453- 
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BLESSED ARE THE PURE. 





THE reason assigned is, that they shall see 
God; they shall see Him because they are 
pure. And they were not always so, but 
were made so by the Spirit of renewal and 
the blood of sprinkling. They labored to dis- 
cipline themselves into this purity ; they found 
it in the prayer, “Create within me a clean 
heart;” they received it, in its completeness, as 


the gift of God. Certainly faith, the main pu- | 


rifier of the heart, is the giftof God. The 
purity is the condition of seeing God, and the 
seeing God the condition of the blessedness ; 
or it is that state of heart, of character, in 
which one cannot be otherwise than blessed. 
Such are blessed as they see God in His 
works—His glory in all that He has made. 
‘They are blessed as they see Him more clear- 


ly in His word. On that page they see Him | 


as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Many can see 
here no revelation of the Trinity. To the pure 
eye, itis wrought into the whole system and 
structure of the Bible. Others call it an ab- 
surdity ; it beams upon their vision as an un- 
utterable glory ; it rises before their mind as 
the supporting pillar of all other truth; it 
comes upon their spirit as the central and the 
mightiest power of the Bible. The beauty 
and the fitness of each person and office fill 
them with admiration and joy. Blessed in the 
full and final fruition as they see Him in heav- 
en; not there as through a glass darkly, but 
face to face. 

How blessed then we cannot now know, 
for it cannot be revealed tous. Even were 
the vision for a little season vouchsafed to us, 
as to Paul in his memorable rapture, they, 
doubtless, would be incommunicable things; 
those words would be unutterable words. 
Blessed, for they see God; not having seen, 
what can we know about it? Yet we may 
suppose something about it—may make, per- 
haps, some slight approximation, by reasoning 
from this present vision of faith to that coming 
vision of sight. 

Let us then so reason a moment. This pres- 
ent vision of faith, what the Christian here 
sees and learns, gives him great joy often. 
But still there remains a vast deal that baflles 
him. He longs to know it; he tries to see 
into it, and occasionally gets some refreshing 
glimpses, and there he is arrested, and he can 
get no further. He dies at length, full of hunger- 
ings and thirstings after these things, and goes 
with this sharpened appetite above, and in that 
world he finds that it is open, unclouded vis- 
ion ; and the mysteries unfold, and a heaven 
of discoveries bursts upon him; and though 
he will continually be seeing broader, and deep- 
er, and higher, and go on ranging freely, 
reaching farther forth and taking in still new 
and greater things, yet doubtless there will 
remain then, and remain ever, a literal im- 
mensity of unexplored wonders. Heaven then, 
as a place of knowledge, where the pure look 
into the great objects of knowledge, and rise 
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These indeed are amazing revelations —that 
heaven the pure shall see, that glory to be re- 
vealed as their inheritance, are amazing sub- 
jects, and yet it is all matter of authentic de- 
scription and unchanging promise. With the 
eye on such things, what manner of persons 
ought we to be ; how dead to the love of the 
present world; how fervent in spirit; how con- 
stant in zeal; how resolute in purpose ; how 
energetic in action! 


ing the fact that the possession of all that has 


bly linked with character. It is not the stand- 


an opposite character, the vision will give 
torment rather than make blessed. What ques- 
tion then soimportant to us as this, Have we the 
character? Is the heart right in the sight of 
God? As the heart makes the heaven, can 
we be too faithful in the search, too wakeful 
in the vigilance, and earnest in the prayer, and 
strenuous in the endeavor, that ours may be 
the pure heart, approved and received of God ? 

As the wrong heart, the corrupt and malig- 
nant heart, makes hell, should not such a heart 
be dreaded and accounted our enemy, and put 
out of the bosom as one would put out from it 
the burning coal or the stinging viper’ 








OF THE PURITANS. 





Tue impression has gone abroad that the Church 
| of the Puritans in this city has proved a failure 
| both in its financial and in its moral results. This 
impression has been created by the industrious cir- 


some recent Occurrences in the Church of the Pa- 
ritans,” put forth by the late deacons of the Church 
and some twenty additional members of the Church 
and Society. 

As Dr. Cheever and the great body of his Church 
have been absent from the city since this ‘‘ Nar- 
rative’ was published, no reply to its statements 
and allegations has yet been made. When the 
facts upon both sides shall be fairly before us, we 
hope to perform our duty in the premises toward 
a)] parties, toward the Christian public,and toward 
the great interests of church order, of morality, 
and of religion, which the case involves. 

But fearing lest the grace of God should be dis- 
honored in the attempt to disparage human instru- 
mentality, we have taken pains to examine the 
records of the Church of the Puritans, with refer- 
ence to its spiritual history under the ministry of 
its first and only pastor, the Rev. Dr. Cheever. 
The results of that examination we will lay before 
our readers, and to avoid all controversy as to 
the facts, we will make each statement in the very 
words of some of the gentlemen who have signed 





and published the aforesaid “ Narrative.” 

In order that the bearing of the church records 
upon the “ Narrative” may be fully seen, we here 
transcribe one or two sentences from that docu- 
ment. 

In a letter dated April 27, 1857, addressed to 
Dr. Cheever, the signers say they ‘‘are painfully 
convinced that the spiritual interests both of pastor 


the connection” between the parties. 
At p. 25 of the “ Narrative,” they say, Facts 
pressed upon us, leading the minds of the more 


our pastor was adapted to the work he had under- 
taken, of ministering to us in sacred things. 

Little or no interest was manifested in the 
Church or its pastor by the children and youth of 
the congregation.” 

On p. 27 they say, “It is the duty of the minis- 
ter of Christ to proclaim the severity of God; but 
none the less so, and in conjunction with it, His 
goodness. Herein do we judge lies one chief cause 
of our pastor’s want of success in his ministry.” 
Thus it is broadly intimated that Dr. Cheever’s 
ministry has been barren of spiritual results. 

We now pass tothe records. The Church of the 
Puritans has a Prudential Committee consisting of 
the deacons and clerk er officio, and three or four 
brethren annually elected. At the annual meeting 
in June, this Committee present a report of the 
condition of the Chureh during the previous 
year. In every year sinee the organization 
of the Church, some one or more of the signers 
of the above-quoted letter or of the ‘‘ Narrative” 








toward the heights, and go down toward the 
depths, and penetrate into the mysteries, is a 
world of joy. 

Heaven especially as a place of affection, 
where all the best objects of the affections are 
seen, will be a world of blessedness. There 
all are pure and all see God; not the essence 
of God, but God in Christ, and perhaps only 
in Chuist. Be it so. He is the brightness of 
the Father's glory, and the express image of 
Hlis person. Be itso." We will change the 
request of Philip, and say, Show us the Son 
and it sufficeth us. For then and there it will 
be true pre-eminently : he that hath seen the 
Son hath seen the Father also. 
world, not having seen Him, we love, and be- 
lieving only, we rejoice sometimes with joy 
unspeakable and fuli of glory, when we come 
to see Him as He is, to behold the Being in 
Ilis beauty, to view Him on the throne, and 
wearing the crown, and arrayed in the glory 
which was His from eternity, what will the 
joy be there? If here unspeakable, what 
must it be there? Your imagination must car- 

.ry out the argument, and climb as well as it 
can up toward the crown and conclusion of it. 
If language, in the employ of a Paul, gave out 
on the earthly joy, it will presume to make no 
disclosure of that heavenly joy. 

Then the love which Christ has shown, 
how that will appear; what greatness it will 
take to itself when we see Him as He is; and 
how the sacrifices and sufferings he has sub- 
mitted to for us will appear. Then, and not 
till then, shall we grow up in stature and ex- 
perience to that wonderful prayer of Paul—a 
prayer which can be fully expounded or an- 
swered only amid the visions of heaven ; then 
and there looking upon the glory of Christ we 
may perhaps begin to be able to comprehend 
what is the breadth, and iength, and depth, and 
height, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, and be filled with all the 
fullness of God. Heaven will be full of the 
achievements of Christ's love—crowded with 
the rejoicing monuments of His love ;—the 
redeemed brought there, a multitude which no 
man can number, as the final triumph of His 
love, all becoming the objects of a subordinate 
and mutual affection, and all together singing 
unto Him that loved them, and washed them 
from their sins in His own blood, and has made 
them kings and priests unto God for ever. 





If here inthis | 





have been members of this Committee. We shall 
make a series of faithful extracts from these yearly 


who for that year were on the Prudential Commit- 
tee. 
the same gentlemen who now doubt whether Dr. 
Cheever is “ adapted to the work he has undertak- 
en.” 

1847. The Church was organized in 1846, and the 


first report was presented in June, 1847. This was | 


submitted by Deacon Olwer E. Woed. Itstates that 
“the encouragements to prayer and personal labor, 
as well with the Church as the Pastor, are of the 
most promising character.” 
then worshiping in the Theological Seminary. 
The next year was the first in which worship was 
held in the house on Union Square. 

1848. The Report was again submitted by Dea- 
con O. E. Wood. It says: “The Committee 
would recognize with devout gratitude the evi- 
dences of divine favor with which we have besn 
blessed, as well in the conversion of souls, and the 
edification of saints, as in that which relates to 
our outward condition. The ministrations of the 
public altar, and other ordinary means of grace, 


have to an unusual degree been followed with the | ‘ 
| A FAITHFUL MINISTRY, and the uninterrupted use of 


‘ : | Gospel ordinances.” 
conversion of a goodly number of our friends, and | 4 


influence of God’s Spirit, and we rejoice in the 


their addition to our particular communion.” 


1849. Deacon Oliver E. Wood and Mr. Henry | 
The pastor was | 


A. Hurlbut on the Committee. 
requested to read the report to the Church on the 
Sabbath for its encouragement. This report is not 
on record or on file. But the above request may 
be taken as sufficient evidence that it did not pro- 
claim “ the pastor’s want of success in his minis- 
try.” e 

1850. Deacon O. E. Wood and Mr. R. N. Ha- 
vens on the Committee. 

“The Prudential Committeg feel that we, as a 
branch of the Church of em, are especially 
called upon to erect our Ebeff€zer, and say, ‘ Hith- 
erto hath the Lord helped us.’ No year since its 
organization has the Church enjoyed so largely 
the influences of the Holy Spirit in the conversion 
of souls, and more especially since the Ist of Jan- 
uary. It has descended like the gentle dews upon 
the congregation, and week after week there has 
been rejoicing amohg us and in hearen over those 
who have believed in Christ. Although the work 
has been mainly among the youth, yet it has not 
been confined to them. Our hearts should be 
filled with devout thanksgiving to God that He is 
thus gathering into the Church those upon whom 
our mantles may hereafter rest. As the fruit of 
this work of grace, three in March and eleven in 
May separated themselves from the world, and 
were received into church fellowship, and we look 





for a much larger accession to our numbers from 


We cannot stop without distinctly recogniz- | 


been described, rather of all that cannot be de- | ising. The Holy Spirit has been manifestly pres- 
scribed, is based upon character, is indissolu- 4,¢ and cases of awakening and conversion have 


| occurred.” 
ing, the profession, the exterior, but the heart | 
as God sees it. Without the character, with | 





RELIGIOUS HISTORY oF THE CHURCH | 


culation of a pamphlet entitled “ A Narrative of 





those who are now cherishing the same precious 
hope. Our Pastor has been enabled to discharge 
his duties with few exceptions, and Ais mintstra- 
tions have been owned of God, to the conversion of 
sinners, and the encouragement and growth ingrace 


| of the people of God.” 


In this year it appears that some interest was 
manifested in the pastor by “the children and 
youth of the congregation.” 

1851. Deacon O. E. Wood and Mr. E. M. 
Kingsley, afterwards deacon, on the Committee. 
This year’s Report states that “the religious in- 
terest during part of the year, both in the Church 
and Congregation, has seemed to be deep and prom- 


“The Lord. has dealt bountifully with us, not 
measuring His mercies by any unbelief. He has 
gone before us continually, and has been leading 
us on by blessings; encouraging, animating, and 
impelling us earnestly to seek, and confidently to 
expect, still greater blessings.’’ On motion of Dea- 
con Wood, the pastor was requested to read this 
Report from the Pulpit. 

1852. Deacons O. E. Wood and E. M. Kingsley 
and Messrs. R. N. Havens and J. K. Johnson. 

“ The Committee desire cheerfully to acknowl- 
edge the goodness and mercy of the Great Head of 
the Church, in continuing evidences of His favor, 
in both our spiritual and temporal interests, by 
which we have been distinguished in years past.” 
“ There have been pleasing indications of the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit during a large portion of 
the year.” “ The peace and harmony of the Gos- 
pel has prevailed in the Church, and, so far as is 
known, no root of bitterness exists among its 
members.” “ The Sabbath school and Bible clas- 
ses remain about the same as !ast year; while the 
increase of the congregation would lead us to an- 
ticipate a corresponding increase of scholars.” 

“ As we review God’s dealings with us, and es- 
pecially His favor recently alluded to, (the 
raising of $20,000 to pay off the dobt,) we are 
called upon for renewed zeal and devotion to our 
blessed work.” 

1853. Deacons O. E. Wood and E. M. Kings- 
ley this year <estify as follows: 

“ We have much reason for gratitude to God 
for the prosperity, both temporal and spiritual, 
which we have enjoyed, and for the harmony and 
brotherly love which has prevailed among the 
members.” ‘ The Congregation and Church have 
both gradually but steadily increased, and the 


Sabbath services have been, throughout, very fully | 
| attended. 
not followed by any copious effusion of the Holy | 


The preaching of the Word, though 


Spirit, yet has not been without manifest effect, and 
we can rejoice in @ HARVEST OF SOULS CONVERTED 
UNDER ITS INFLUENCE.”’ This was less than four 
years before it began to be doubted by these gen- 
tlemen, whether Dr. Cheover was adapted to the 
work of a pastor. 

1854. Eighth annual meeting. 
Wood and E. M. Kingsley. 

“ The effort made two years since to raise the 
amount required to discharge the mortgage on the 
Church, and for other debts against the Society, 
has before been reported as successful, and it is a 


Deacons O. E. 





and people, will be promoted by a dissolution of 


thoughtful of our brethren to the inquiry whether 


matter of grateful praise that the mortgage was 
canceled at maturity afew days since.” “The 
attendance in the sanctuary has been larger than 
ever during the past year, although the Committee 
regret the afternoon service in the lecture room 
has not exhibited a corresponding increase.” “It 
is a subject of gratitude tothe great Head of the 
Church, that He has not left us without a witness 
of His presence—that we have enjoyed, to some 
degree, the influence of His Holy Spirit upon our 
services and the labors of our pastor, who has been 
spared to occupy his post almost without interrup- 
tion.” This was less than three years before the 
same persons allege that “there wasa steadily di- 
minishing attendance, both on the Sabbath and 
weekly services, except on special advertised occa- 
sions.” Narrative, p. 25. 

1855. Deacons Wood and Kingsley, and Mr. 
Jonathan K. Johnson, afterwards deacon. 

“The Sabbath services of the sanctuary HAVE 
NEVER BEEN MORE FULLY ATTENDED. Our pastor 
has labored unremittingly and with all fidelity in 
his public ministrations, in visiting the sick, the af- 
flicted, and the bereaved.” “ The Sunday school has 
been well attended generally.” “ The Mission Sun- 
day school, corner of Sixth avenue, which has been 
sustained principally by members of this Church 
for several years, has also been more fully attend- 
ed than usual, and has been supported with a 
zeal and an earnestness truly delightful to contem- 
| plate.” 
| In less than two years these gentlemen testify 


| that “there was a sad lack of vitality in the 
| 








Thus all the following testimony comes from | 


The Church 
. nar nape’ | Messrs. E. C. Wilcox and J. Walter Camp. 





Sabbath schools; and a steadily diminishing at- 
reports, and shall give with eacn the names of | tendance on the public services.” 


those present remonstrants against Dr. Cheever, | 


The follow- 


ing fact may help to explain the cause. In 
| the fall of this year these same three gentlemen, 


and other signers of the “ Narrative,” signed a let- 
ter to The Independent, against its remonstrating 
with the Tract Administration on the subject of 
Slavery. We then admonished these gentlemen 
that what purported to be a remonstrance to us, 
was in reality a manifesto against their own pas- 
tor; and that they were organizing a party in the 
Church of the Puritans upon issues that did not 
concern that Church. 

1856. Deacons Wood, Kingsley, Johnson, and 


“One of the most gratifying features in the his- 


| tory of this Church is found in the records of its 
| Christian benevolence ; and the amount contributed 
during the past year exceeds that of any previous 


one, except that wherein by a noble effort the 
mortgage of $15,000 on the church property was 
entirely removed.” ‘ We have no special mani- 
festations of divine favor to record, yet we have 
enjoyed the constant care of a kind Providence, 


| and some evidences of the presence of the Holy 


Spirit, WITH ALL THE INESTIMABLE PRIVILEGES OF 


Within ten months these same gentlemen became 
of the opinion that Dr. Cheever was not “ adapted 
to the work he had undertaken of ministering to 
them in sacred things,” and sent him a letter re- 
questing him to resign his office, they being “ pain- 
fully convinced that the spiritual interests both of 


| the pastor and the people, as well as the stability 
| and prosperity of the society, would be promoted 


by a dissolution of the connection.” Meanwhile, 
as they themselves say, Dr. Cheever had “ often 
engaged in warfare with various political sins of 


the times.” Narrative, p. 27. We leave the facts 
to speak for themselves. 





The American Board at Providence. — The 
American Board of Commissioners of Foteign Missions 
commenced its forty-eighth annual meeting at the Be- 
neficent Church in Providence, on Tuesday, at 4 P m. 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen presided. After prayer, 
J. M. Gordon, Treasurer, presented his report. The re- 
ceipts of the year from all sources have been $388,932, 
and the expenditures $391,788. The debt has been re- 
duced from $36,191 to $2,847. Three corporate mem- 
bers and four missionaries have died during the year. 
Twenty-éight missionaries have gone out, and eighteen 
are under appointment. Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., preached at night, from the text, “ And lo 
I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 
He inquired, Who speaks in these words ! to whom does 
he speak? what does he say?! and what influence 
should result’ The church was crowded to overflow- 
ing before the evening service commenced. We shall 
give full reports next week. 





A CHAPTER OF ITEMS. 





Sven an infinitesimal proportion of our readers 
ever see the Puritan Recorder, or care a farthing 
about its opinions, that itis unfair to the great 
body of subscribers to The Independent to occu- 
py its columns with a formal reply to the weekly 
assaults of that bellicose journal. We shail there- 
fore sum up, under appropriate captions, the latest 
errors and accusations of the Puritan, and give 
to each the refutation, correction, or denial that 
the case requires. 

Errors of Fact, The Puritan alleges that the 
agents of The Independent “make gifts where 
they cannot make sales of their paper ;” and by a 
perversion of the word “income,” as used by us 
in a recent article, it argues that “ no inconsider- 
able portion of the boasted list of The Independent 
must be non-paying subscribers ;” and that “where 
one recipient of The Independent pays for his pa- 
per the full subscription price, two or three re- 
ceive it in whole or in part as a gratuity.” 

To this we reply that no agent of this paper has 
ever made a gift of The Independent to a nominal 
subscriber, with the knowledge or approval of the 
Publisher. If ever an agent has bestowed The 
Independent “ in whole or in part as a gratuity,”’ 
he has done this entirely at his own cost. Our 
agents have no discretion in that matter. They 
are responsible to the: Publisher for the full sub- 
scription price of the paper—less their own com- 
mission—for each and every subscriber. 

The whole number of bona fide paying sub- 
scribers to The Independent is now very nearly 
28,000. Add to these the transient sales at the 
desk and news offices, and the exchange list, 
and the circulation of The Independent is near- 
ly 30,000. The whole number of copies reg- 
ularly sent to non-paying readers, is less than 
one hundred. These are sont not to individuals, 
but mainly as an act of charity to sundry associa- 
tions that have requested the favor. ‘“ Where one 
recipient of The Independent pays for his paper the 


full subscription price”’—not one individual in a 


thousand receives the paper as a gratuity. 
Will the Puritan give its readers the facts as they 
are? 

A Slander Repeated. The Puritan repeats the 
slander that one of our proprietors “ employs 
his gold to propagate his principles, in what may 
be called the milder form of buymg opinions.” 
And this it says with the statement of The Inde- 
pendent directly before it, “ that the ed?tors of this 
journal have the absolute control of its columns,” 
that no proprietor has ever participated in the con- 
sultations of the editors, or in any way directed the 
course of the paper! The proprietors of The Fnde- 
pendent have no more to do with dictating or con- 


| trolling, or “ buying” its opinions, than they have 
Pp 


with conducting the Puritan Recorder. Will that 
journal tell its readers the truth in this matter, or 
will it persist in its slander? 

Personalities. The Puritan seems half asham- 


| ed of its gross personalities toward gentlemen 


whom it supposes to be connected with this jour- 
nal. Ittries to palliate the offense by charging 
upon us. the first breach of courtesy in asking a 
question about Lynn. But before we made any 
reference to Lynn the Puritan had a reproachful 
allusion to New Haven as the residence of one of 
the editors of The Independent—anud we then made 
a simple inquiry as to the growth of Congregation- 
alism in Boston and Lynn. 

But the editorial pastor of the church at Lynn 
identifies the PurMan with himself. He says in an 
editorial article, “* When WE began our ministry 
in Lynn twenty-one years. ago.” But the Puritan 
was not in existence twenty-one years ago, and the 
Recorder never had “a ministry” in Lynn, nei- 
ther had Rev. Dr. Riddel. Therefore, by its own 
avowal, the Puritan Recorder is Rev. Parsons 
Cooke, D.D., of Lynn; and if he sees no harm in 
saying this, why should we be blamed even if we 
should impute the fiery editorials of the Puritan 
to that “learned and belligerent divine” who 
twenty-one years ago “began his ministry in 
Lynn?’ Yet we have not made disparaging allu- 
sions to that gentleman by name; and we certain- 
ly could not disparage him more than simply to 
identify him as the writer of his own editorials. 

This journal, on the contrary, is strictly tmper- 
sonal, and insists upon being thus treated, and we 
commend to the Puritan, and to all concerned, the 
following sensible remarks of the New York Mur- 
ror, endorsed by the Philadelphia Daily Press: 


“Newspaper Impersonality. 


“The New York Mirror has a judicious article 
upon the proper method of conducting a newspap- 
er. We extract the following paragraph as em- 
bodying a just estimate of public opinion respect- 
ing the matter : 

“* The paper which is the mere mouth-piece of 
an individual, the reflex of the peculiarities and 
idiosyncracies of a single man, is always liable to 
make itself unpopular or ludicrous, and can never 
be a power in the community. So long as the 
names of the publishers are known, the public has 
every necessary guarantee of the responsibility of 
their prints. Who writes this or that article is a 
matter which does not concern the public, and for 
which they care nothing. Nor do they trouble 
themselves much about editorial quarrels and bick- 
erings, except to laugh indiscriminately, as a crowd 
does over a street-fight. A newspaper of influence 
and ability is an institution, not a personality, and 
its expressed opinions are the aggregate opinions 
of a number of men acting with unanimity with 
common motive, and with a fixed purpose. Louis 
Napoleon crippled the French press effectively, 
when he compelled every newspaper article to be 
signed by the name of its writer; and the London 
Times would lose half its vigor and influence 
were the same rule to be adopted in England.’” 


Provincialism. If any fact concerning the re- 
ligious press may be regarded as universally 
known, it is that the Puritan Recorder is neither 
Catholic nor Ecumenical in spirit and influence, nor 
national incirculation. To characterize that jour- 
nal we styled it “a provincial sheet.” But sud- 
denly it takes on airs of offended dignity ; affects 
to speak for all Boston ; complains that Boston is 
stigmatized as provincial'—and talks grandilo- 
quently about Plymouth Rock, and all that! 
Now we suspect that Boston will remain “ the an- 
cient home and central seat of Congregationalism,” 


ritans throughout the land—long after it shall 
have purged itself of all responsibility for the petty 
provincialism of the Puritan Recorder. 

The Real Issue. 


makes the following appeal to the churches : 

* Vital principles, however, are at stake; and if 
the multitudes that so much deprecate the influ- 
ence of The Independent wish to strengthen us to 
make a stand against it, they must aid us by effi- 
cient acts, as well as by good wishes. The best 
refutation of the taunts and sneers of The Inde- 
pendent, can be made by the insertion of new ar- 
guments into our subscription-list.” 

Here is an appeal for money to enable the Pu- 
ritan to fight aginst The Independent. 

Possibly the spirit an@ manners of the Puritan 
might be improved, if its “ vital principles” could 
be cared for by enabling it to earn its bread. With 
that view we give a gratuitous insertion to its ap- 
peal for “the sinews of war” to be used against 
ourselves. But it will be for Congregationalists 
everywhere to decide whether they will assist or 
countenance this deliberate, willful, unrighteous 
crusade of the Puritan against this journal, and 
against ministers and churches in this city who 
hold, in all pornts, the dectrines of the Orthodox 
Congregational churches of New England, and who, 
by God's blessing, have established here the church- 
order and worship of the Pilgrim Fathers. We 


are willing to leave the issue which the Puritan 
makes against us to the honest Christian feeling 
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The question whether they will sustain that jour- | 
nal, is the question whether they will support | 


among them a public accuser of their own breth- 
ren. 


WHICH SHALL GOVERN? 





Some of the newspapers in this querter, seeming» 
to represent the Executive of the Tract Society, | 


have taken the position that inasmuch as the So- | 


ciety, after deciding explicitly what ought to be 
done, left the question how to do tt in the discretion 
of the Committee, therefore the Committee will be 
perfectly justified in contriving how not to do it. 
The pretense is, that there is much room to doubt 
whether the Society did really mean what it unani- 


mously said. How all that seems to intelligent 


people in the slaveholding states, the public ought 
to know. A Nashville journal (the Tennessee 
Baptist) contains some remarks which we com- 
mend to the attention of all whom it concerns. 


The Nashville writer evidently assumes that to | 


discuss, in a fraternal and Christian spirit, “ those 
moral duties which grow out of the existence of 
slavery,” and “those moral evils and vices which 
it is known to promote, and which are condemned 
in Scripture and so much deplored by evangelical 
Christians,” is to discuss slavery “ as a moral evil 
and in regard to its religious bearings.” This 
shows—what we have long suspected—that theg 
Southern Christianity includes in the idea of sla- 


| turn home before winter sets in. 
_ more manly or 





very just those moral evils and viees which, as 
some Northern casuists tell us, are only incidental 
to the institution, and therefore separable from it. 





From the Tennessee Baptist.) 


{ 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 





Wuen this Society unanimously adopted a report 


condemning slavery as a “ moral evil,” and the parent | 


of other evils and sins, classing it with “‘ intemperance,” 
“war,” and “ Romanism,” and resolved that they ought 
to make those evils and duties growing out of its ex- 
istence the subject of discussion in their publications, 
the Secretaries of the Society felt called upon to issue 
a special letter to “ Evangelical! Christians,” &c., in the 


South, to persuade them that the Society did not mean | 

what it said. And this levter has given somuch offense ‘ 

at the North, that they have since felt called upon te | 

write another addressed to aps. wreny Christians,” | 
r 


dc, at the North, apologizing for w 
the South. 

We take it for granted that these Secretaries are de- 
voted and honest Christian men, and that they really 
mean all they say to the Suuth and the North. But at 
the same time it must be evident to others, if it be not 
to them, that the Society did intend to assert its right 
and tts intention to publish books and tracts on slavery in 
us moral and religious connections. It is equally certain 
that it intended to assert its right and its intention to 
treat it as an eri! and a sin. If they did not mean this, 
they did not mean anything. If they meant to go on 
as they had done before, there was no need of any ac- 
tion on the subject. And so long as that report and | 
these resolutions stand suvipadiel upon the Minates of 
that Society, its Secretaries may write till they wear out 
their pens and the hands that hold them, but they cannot | 
convince intelligent people at the South nor at the 


ting as they did to 


North, that this is not the intention of those who pre- | 


sented, and of those who adopted, that report and those 
resolutions. These Secretaries may declare that they 
will not be accessory to the carrying of that intention 
into effect. But they can ouly speak for themselves. The 
Society has given them no instructions to contradict ite 
formal, and solemn, and official action as a Society, 
assembled and deliberately adopting its future plan of 
operations. 

The action of these Secretaries is of no more force 
than that of the Corresponding Secretary of the Bible 
Board would be, in case he should think the Southern 
Baptist Convention had committed an error in relation 
to Bible distribution. . 

If the Convention, for example, should instruct the 
Board to circulate the revised Scriptures instead of the 





common version, the Secretary may think it would 
be wrong. impolitic, or unconstitutional ; he might say 
that the Convention did not mean to have done what 
it reso.ved should be done, but what would it avail? 
What the Convention meant could only be learned by 
what the Convention said; and what it said must be 





learned by the records in its minutes 

If such a resolution had been passed, and recorded, 
and published, the Secretary might explain till judg- 
ment day that it was not its intention to circulate the 
revised Scriptures, but sensible men would never be- 
lieve him. 

So in regard to the American Tract Society. It has 
resolved that it ought to discuss slavery, not indeed, 
in its political aspects, but as a moral evil and in re- 
gard to its religious bearings. The resolutions were 
unanimously and formally adopted, recorded, and pub- | 
lished. Other people can understand their purport as | 
well as the Secretaries. We are obliged to believe | 
that they mean what they say, until the same authority 
that adopted them shall have repealed or modified them. 
Till then no Southern man who gives the Society a 
dollar has any assurance that it will not aid in publish- | 
ing anti-slavery documents, prepared by Northern fa- 
natics A. C.D. 


General Hews. 





FOREIGN, 





noon on Wednesday, August 26, arrived here Monday 
morning. The Arago from Southampton, the 26th, via 
Cape Race, arrived a few hours previous. The Arago 
was spoken on Thursday by a fishing vessel, and her 
news received here by telegraph Saturday afternoon. 

The Canadian Steam-ship Company's steamer North 
American, from Liverpool, the 26th, arrived at’ Quebec 
on Sunday night. 

The British Parliament was to be prorogued on the 
28th August. 

Amongst the passengers are the Hon. P. D. Vroom 
and family, late American Minister plenipotentiary to 
the Court of Berlin, Dr. Edward G. Ludlow, of New 
York, bearer of dispatches, J. C. Prime, Esq., of Balti- 
more, bearer of dispatches, Judge Aaron Vanderpool 
and family, of New York, and Mr. Henry Vieuxtemps, 
the celebrated violinist. 

The Atlantic Telegraph —Rumors have gone forth | 
that the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph intend to | 
repeat the trial in October, but they are believed to be | 
unauthorized. The Directors have received an offer 
for the whole cable at a higher price than it will cost 
to replace it. The cable is wanted to be laid down at 
once in the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, so as to get 
the telegraph line to India at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Messrs. Sampson, Carr, and Field had an in- 
terview with Sir Charles Wood, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, to know whether, if the Directors should ac- 
cept the offer, the British Government would place at 
their disposal suitable steam-ships to lay a cable next | 
summer. Sir Charles Wood at once answered that | 
the English Government would furnish the vessels, of- | 
ficers, and crews when desired. And it is thought that 
the U S_ Government will act in the same liberal spirit, | 
and again place at the disposal of the Company the 
Niagara and Susquehanna. £900 per share was offered | 
in London on the 24th for shares in the Atlantic Com- | 
pany, but without finding any sellers. Confidence in | 
the enterprise was increasing daily. 

The Prineipalities.—The Turkish Embassador has 
received a dispatch from his Government, which he has | 
communicated to Count Buol, in which the Porte an- 


} 
| 
| 
The screw steam-ship Kangaroo, from Liverpool, at | 


| nouncee that it is willing to resume negotiations on the 
—honored and beloved by all the sons of the Pu- 


basis of the arrangements made at Osborne. 


Removal of Troops.—The London Globe states 
that instead of forty battalions being as usual retained | 


_ in Britain, the force had been reduced to only fourteen | 


: | battalions, and that consequently Government has re- | 
At the same time that journal | 


solved to raise at least twenty new battalions of in- 
fantry. 

State of Trade.—The accounts from the manufao- 
turing districts of England are generally satisfactory. 
In the woolen districts there had been extensive ship- 
ments to America. The Birmingham iron trade was 
steady, and in some instances an advance had taken 
place. 

A Clipper.—The Australian clipper ship Lightning, 
built at Boston, was attracting great attention in the 
Tnames, where she had gone to receive troops for India. 
A grand banquet had been given on board of her. 








Halifax, Sept, 9.—The royal mail steam-ship Euro- 
pa, Captain Leitch, arrived at this port this morning, | 
from Liverpool on Saturday morning, the 29th ult. 

The British parliament was prorogued on Friday, the | 
28th ult. The Queen’s speech was read by commis- | 
sion. 


It was the general impression that the Atlantic cable 
would be sold for a telegraph to India. 

The Indian mdil reached London on Saturday, but | 
the main features of the news had already been received | 
via Alexandria and Malta. | 

Corron.—The Liverpool cotton market had been very | 
active and prices had considerably advanced, closing | 
buoyant. The sales of the week were 110,000 bales. | 

Breapsturrs were generally dull and the tendency | 
was downwards. 

The provision market was quiet. 

Lonpon Money Marxet.—Consols for money closed 
at 902. 

Svear.—In the London market sugar had slightly | 
advanced. 


| the 


| harvest times 


| rates of discount have become very extreme. 


| mainly 15 to 18 for first-class descriptions, 
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DOMESTIC. 


_ Senator Summer.—Charles Senne 
ris a few days since, and left for Switz 
He is rapidly improving in health, a 


F returned to P,. 
erland yesterday. 
— expects to re. 
6 nev 

: rous than at present, nt eer y 
not entirely free from the spimal difficulty which }, _ 
troubled him since his misfortune. I was losin 
the book of American Addresses day before come wer 
at John Munroe & Co.'s, and neticed a of red 
or two in the middle of a page. It was caused - re 
anxiety of a gentleman from Louisiana to a, oid h 

contamination which might have resulted from his : 
cording his name immediately under that of the obn og 
ious Senater from Massachusetts '|—Cor Sa. Fy, Ga. 
zette. ‘ ¥ 


City Mortality —The City Inspector's report «\,, 
that during the week ended Rectteies bth. he Cate 
number of deaths in this city was 675, of which 124 
were caused by cholera infantum, 92 by infantile ma: 1 
rasmus, 64 by consumption, 42 by infantile convulsions 
36 by diarrhoea, 21 by dysentery, 35 by the several kind, 
of dropsy, and the remainder by various other diseases 
except 20 which are attributed to violent causes it 
must be remembered, however, that the report of the 
previous week gave about 60 deaths below the average 
so that the mortality of the city this past week 534 
greater than usual. Of adults, 163 deaths are recorded 
while of children under 12 years of age, no \ess then 
512 died. 


Great Fair at St. Louls.—The second annual fi, 
of the St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Associa 
tion will be held in that city, commencing Sept 28, ang 
continuing six days. The Association has spared nej 
ther pains nor expense in their preparations for this fair 
(2100,000 having already been laid out.) 


East Windser.—Rev. R. G. Vermilye, D.D, of 
Clinton, Oneida county, was, on Monday last, unan; 
mously elected Professor of Theology in the Seminary 
of East Windsor, Conn., in place of Rev. Dr. Tyler, re. 
signed. : 

Resignation of Judge Curtis —The Portland S:q.- 
of Maine announces the resignation of Judge Curtis, 
of the U. 8. Supreme Court, to take effect on the 1st 


| of October next. 


Ohie.—It is now said that the state of Ohio wil! 
lose nothing by the failure of the Ohio Life Insurance: 
and Trust Company—that an adjustment of accounts 


| shows the state to be indebted to the Company to the 


extent of $5,0€0. 


A Frest —The heat of last week culminated 
thunder showers Saturday night ; yesterday was d: 
lighttully cool and pleasant ; but at 5 o'clock this morn 
ing Monsieur Mercury was down to 40 deg., and 4 
white frost—we hope it was not a “ killing frost’ 
sparkled in the first rays of the “ morning sun.’'—4 
burn American, Monday evening. 


Frost.— A gentleman from East Hartford informs ys 


| that u.cic was a slight frost observed in Easthury 


(Glastenbury) this morning. Another gentleman from 


| Windsor reports a slight frost at Windsor—not enough 


however, to do any damage te the tobacco crop, which 
is represented as very fair this season. Cool mornings 
and nights may be expected now.—Hartford Times 
Monday evening. 
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COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL. 





We are indebted to many friends, m all parts of the country, for 
information for the Commersial department of this paper, and 
we solicit a contmuance of such favors. Correspondents unil 
please waste no paper nor time ™ giving Us OPiMoNs, as We can 
manufacture them ourselves to almost any ertent. We want 
Jacts—well known to be such—no guess-work or reporte which 
somebody else belueves to be true. This notice is specially intended 
for every merchant, banker. and business man, whose interests 
the money articies of Taz INDEPENDENT are wmitended more par 
teoularly to coneerve 





Cheerfulness. 

The sharp pangs of a money pinch—one of the se- 
verest that has ever happened, and which was in active 
operation at the beginning of last week—have passed 
away; and the release which has now obtained in money 
matters from panic fears, even worse than realities, has 
left a general cheerfulness of front and confidence of 
freling which is quite delightful to see. The pani 
ran itself aground in a very short time. Matters are 
now felt not so bad as they seemed. The panic is now 
theught to have been a foolish one—brought about by 
unfounded attacks on railroad property, which was more 
or less held by everybody. It extended to all kinds, and 
loans were ruthlessly called in. without regard to con- 
sequences, and often in a reckless manner. The sub 
sidence of the fears which led to such mad conduct hu 
produced a cheerful calm and settled mode of proce\ure 
—liquidating accounts and contracts as fast as possible 
—which is extending itself steadily. The excitement 
was at the height of intensity on Tuesday of last week 
We never saw faces so long, produced from mere money 
pressure. Wall street was crowded to an unusual 
density. Distress rubbed 


jostled distress Fear 


| itself from irritation, begetting an increase of fears 


Borrowers were a legion in number, and all asked 


for ten times more than they wanted. All creditors 
seemed to be insisting on the immediate repay 
ment of the loans they had made ; and securities were 
for sale at an unusual discount, even for these times 
of depreciated values. Grasping capitalists took ad 
vantage of this pressure, and doled out sums at the 
| most usurious rates. One per cent. per day did not 


even satisfy the consciences ef some. Everybody who 


| had money seemed afraid to use it, and hugged it or 


hid it, as if there was going to be a universal suspen 
sien ef payments 
changed 


On the day following, all was 
A calm succeeded, the pressure abated, t! 

banks relaxed a little in their demands for repayment 
of loans,’ money was observed to come in freely fron 
interior, and since then confidence has been re- 
stored, and a recognition of the general prosperity has 
come to be the settled creed of the time. Cheerfulness 
prevails. The abundance of money, which is not yet it 
Wall street, is felt to be coming steadily, while sufficient 
exists, with moderate economy, to carry us through t! 

To that harvest all now look. On i 


vast products depends our coming prosperity. The 
| harvest has a smiling aspect—aye, rings out a merry 
laughter before us; and we smile back again, looking 


at it with a gladness of heart that is confidence snd 
cheer ™!ness combined 


Metropolitan and American Exchange Banks. 


These two banks form the bulwark of our banking 
system, as connected with the uncurrent money which 
forms so large a portion of the actual currency of th 
metropolis. The great rush for redemption of State 
and Eastern bills, which these banks receive on depos 


has given them a great burden to sustain. On one day 
alone last week, the Metropolitan Bank paid out $75 

000 for uncurrent money. Without the aid of thes 
two banks the country banks could not have sustaine 
the rush for redemption. Numerous banks would ha’ 
broken down. The advantage these two City Banks 
have rendered the community can hardly be appreciat 
ed. They have acted as a breakwater on the bank 
panic, which would otherwise have been of the mos 
serious nature. The other city banks, though they r 
ceive on deposit uncurrent money, re-deposit it with the 
two banks in question, and then it is sent home f 


redemption. It is the custom to receive the de 
posits one day and give credit on account the net 
Usually the one day has been discounted “J 
the banks, but under the _ pressure they 


. e > j I 
have been obliged to refuse this accommodatwn 
This, however, caused great inconvenience ‘? parties, 
. nt money 
and prevented the brokers from buying uncurrent m0" 


‘ os wh 
except at higher rates. In some cases the parties 60° 


owned checks for uncurrent money, payable the ne™' 
day, were obliged to submit to a large discount from 
brokers for the accommodation, sometimes as much * 
one per cent. Necessity had no law and no mercy W* 
exibited. 

The Metropolitan and American Exchange banks ar¢ 
now the established receivers of State and Eastern bank 


. she 
bills. In most cases they redeem directly for © 


country banks, who find an interest in keeping acc? - 
with them. No better managed or safer banking in 
stitutions can be named in our city. May ‘ivy "'"’ 
thousand years! 
Money Morket. 
The demand for money continues very pressing, # 


Some 


days no notes could be sold at less than from 1° * 
cent. up to 36 per cent. The rates close -_ 
less, being 12 to 15 for some favorite ong 
ant 

to 30, with great irregularity, for good eplorsed and 
unendorsed notes. The few call loans making are * 
7 per cent., but outside of bank only with a — 
sion in addition. Those who want money ask fort : 
much mere than they want, as they do not caleulate © 
getting above one-third of what they ask fr and 


| they get more they are glad to keep the surplus as #"" 


serve. 
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The Sub-Treasury continues to disburse k 

than it receives. There is no export 

gold, and the large receipts consequently a 
py the banks, though we observe a dis; 
hoard gold among mechanics, who rush t 
their uncurrent money for specie. The sm 
are all doing this, which of course enhance 
ent monetary difficulty. The banks show | 
turns for the week ending September 5th 
$986,000 in specie ouly, making a total of $ 
while they ghow a heavy decline of $4,367 
loans—mueh too heavy for the occasion. T! 
ever, $1,100,000 greater than it seems, for th 
ics’ Banking Association have that amount 0 
and they made no return last week, having 
As there is no fear of any export of gold, they 
safety have been less stringent in their cc 
There has been a remarkable rush to redeem 
money, which has been one of the most u 
features of the market. The brokers raised t 
lal} per cent. for State, and gat up to 1 
for Eastern money, and 3 per cent. for Sou 
Western currency. This week these rates h 
way to more moderate ones; but un 








las: 


irrent 


(| flow in for redemption at 4 much quicker rate 


ordinary rapidity. There have been very { 
failures. The mass of the banks have stood 
demand, and the knowledge of this 
tending to re-beget confivence 
The importations of foreign goods during t 
have been less than in the corresponding 
1856. We annex a comparative statement of 
eign imports at New York for the week, and si 
) = fais the week. 


Dry goods...... . é 
General merchandise. 1,095 


strengtl 


1m55 
$2,125 .839 
992 
3,124,631 
100,190,981 


Total for the week... 
Total for eight months 


$103,315,812 $160,993,598 $1 
Foreigu Exchange. 

This-market continues very heavy 
great scarcity of money prevents importers bu 
remitting to any extent. and activity must | 
poned till the advent of an easier money marke 
top price of the market ix 109 The range is 10 


Since Jan. 1....... 


and du 


ee 


for the bulk of transactions Franes are 5 2( 
The bankers are buying produce bills, with 
lading attached, as low 6+ 
Baoks. 
These incorporated tistitutions, of which t! 
ence, great as it isis ov: « stimated, for the actio 


private banking-houses j= quite as influential in 
tions differ 


' 
the 


gregate as the banks. —tliese institi 
among themselves. W 


lows : 


sumerate largest 


Bank of Commerc: 12,084,407 5S 
American Exchange Bar 6,592,918 i 
Metropolitan Bank 152 
Bank of the State of New York 2, Y 4190 
Continental Bank 3,222,044 2 
Park Bank.. ' O00 
Bank of the Republi 
: Bank of America 5,348,042 
Manhattan Bank 4 
q New York « 
Merchante’ 1,298 1,165 
Mechanics’ ' 762,498 850, 
Phenix « 2,904,375 270, 
Unien ‘ 2,603,061 36 
Merchants’ Excha: t 2 054,297 152, 
Shoe and Leather Bans 2,026,054 173, 
National Bank 2,012,925 305, 
5S The amount of specie the | 
much immediate consequrcnce 
time, and is not going out Of the several bank 
have assisted the community most materially in th 
cent panic, the principal are the three first on th 
They are all awake to the necessities and liabilit 
the times, and smooth over the course for the cor 
cial interests with great success, for which thor 
terests should be grateful 
The Bank of Commerce 
ward the $600,000 tu the Erie Railroad Comg 


doubling its first subscription of $50,000 to bin 


unks hold is not 


8 itis coming in a 





subscribed $100,00 


whole—that amount being wanting at the last mo 
The Metropolitan, Mautattan, State Bank, and ot 
contributed liberally to tne same loan. The Ba 
Commerce has acted especially liberal to its custot 
and the Metropolitan and American Exchange B 
have triumphantly supported the State and Ea 
banks, as we have already pointed out The An 
can Exchange Bank aiso tried hard to prevent 
failure of the Ohio Lite and Trust Company, ma 
as large advances as they 
fortunately without Chey are amply sec 
for all the help they have rendered 
There is a spirit awuny the banks also to a 
each other, so as to prevent any untow ird event 
Mechanics’ Banking Ass 
rotten to be supported, 
» All the banks are now 
tion. 


could safely do, tho gh 


ciation proved too inter! 


belreved to be in is 


yund p 


Their receipts 1 the next sixty days will be 


large, and as the specie is increasing, they 
reinvest the whole of their receipts 
of their loans will, however, it is 
iy but more moderately 
Banks are not contracting at all 
New York, State bank 
America, Merchants’, ar 


in 1y Bi\ 
Contrac 
understvod, go st 
Some of the lea 
Banl 


Bank 


namely, 
Chemical, Re public 


Unton 


Depreciaiten. 





mae 





It is not at all surprising that monetary difficu! 
should result from the ¢ iation of so much prope 
as constitutes the rai: property of th 
which has been loan 
constantly floating on th: 


runt 


» extensively, and was 


market, representing inve 


ments to the amount «of ihions of dollars Some fo 


with a one-eyed sort of perception, only see evil in co 
binations for a rise, and none 
The combinations for th: 
and attended with th: 
about to regard with delight the 
struction of values mark- the rogue Nothi 
tends to harden the heart as t 
of other people's 
** short” as it is termed « the Stock Exchanze, 
then to get up false reports, circulate damaging sta 
ments, and promote the 
exaggerate what is true in, part, to suggest what is p 
sible only as being truv. to publish misstat 
order to raise up a belief or a suspicion 
induce the sale of sto ks at lower and lower prices, 
the common practice of members of the Board of B 
kers, and of writers in |: 
has sold largely “ short,” fvels the wish that all sorts 
mishaps should happen, so that the stock b 
others which he is short of should fall 
well be blacker than that man’s 


n those for a fall, in stoc 
latter are the most ruino 
nest demoralization to br 


The dispositio 


> trade in 


property, to sell stocks or bor 


ruin of their neighbo 
ments 


which sho 


1e with them \ man w 
’ 
elonging 


No heart e 


Specic Coming 

We are credibly intormed that 
in the city, who have toreien order 
consequence of low rates ot exch 
if not impossibility, of rn 
Gab} per cent, have vi r specie at on 


from Europe. Here }« ylight. Bani 
mrwolwe!! 


at least two hous 
for bre adstufls, t 
nge and the difficult 
vtiating produ v bills at eve 
vied to orde 


s, tab 


Foreiga Markets 
Mail advices from 1. to the 26th of A 
form us that money is 5.) 
count rates are 5% tw % 


igust u 


uore @asy Libere ihe di 


Pim Larye re eipts 


were refilling the Ban . 
Currency expansion, 4», 
by putting mere bills 
te the effect on trade (» indian war, we copy wh 
follows from the M an G 
oe 
8 an far as the a aad inform us, there 
a ‘clent to render a) e return to active trad 
10re Improbable in F° vhile at Bombay and M 
oa the native merci) vill operate with cautior 
fel » Consequently, sur nee 2 Come wan © 
: It for some montis [he severe losses sus 
ained in the indige 


inus 
a 4 
80 have an effect in nsunmption, at the same 


of gold 
yils power < 

eby the ease ol the u arke 
it ire 


ilation. With referenc 


dian, August 26 


Ke by the rebellion, 





a 


= that they wills in advance on the prices 
in Re India for } «, and some depreciation 
ceive 4 ish goods 4 tly we shall have to re 
p= ess and pay 1 same time. This bal 
nee will be draw in silver, and thus the 
movements of the nore 
*ontinue more or Jess 
‘At the same ii 
© employmynt of 
© native troo;: 
Certain classes of go 
rs ; but the value of {! 
king European dr 
it: >is more expens) 
an and quality. Ux 
Y.0 a certain ex! 
Titish Manufacture nds 


must fora long while 
this country 
cessary to observe that 
ifupean tro ps in place 
ent the « Hsu ptLor 
vill lessen that of oth 
v will probably eg althe 
even of the most humble 
the native, both in quan- 
therefore, the rebellion 
the consumption of 
, and the trade be revived 
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The Sub-Treasury continues to disburse largely much patent healthier intedanions eneuetne. Myke the | Webb & Davidson, Decatur, Ill., “sold out.” JOSEPH Hi. LADD, By ey ee ented ante THE LAST MOVEMENT OF FASHION. 
. i - : m and ex trade ma cula : : . » W. 
a than it receives. There is no export demand “ Lewes’ of £46000 000 sterling, of hich the meee Loomis, Abbott & Chapman, Chicago, Il ’ assigned GENERAL COMMISSI ON AGEN 2 bared or erm .in 1836. “ Blessed are Ky en =F t ee, 7 oo Pins We 
mo 7 , . Ww 3 j " . . lor a lon 
I to Pa- 14. and the large receipts consequently — retaine are about £18,500,000, and the ex £23,500,000, to Bottsford & Wheeler. ‘ ’ : WILLARD. At Sparta, Sus:ex Co., M J.,om Thursday, Aug. | time in vogue, and ho lady of taste has felt herssif justified in 
old, ’ ’ ’ . . No Bee an Street, + ug 
sterday. é banks, though we observe a disposition to | }eing an excess of exports of £5,000,000. In the year E. R. Sweetzer, Port Huron, Mich., assigned. ‘ 2let, of cholera bg ent daughter of Rey. Living- | employing anything else, however inclined to depart from the 
ts to re. py the ’ - h ty Rhein 14853 the ts £16,900,000 y I. N. Pend & hall. Mich — NEW YORK. ston and Mery © lark Willard, pix smegthg. custom. But the tide has turned atlas. Our laly friends who 
looked hoard sold among mechanics, who ru ge Sos imports were 900,000, and the exports . N. Pendleton & Son, Marshall, Mich., assigned to : REED—th Manheig, Herkimer county, N.Y., August Sist, | have just returned from Europe report that fn Paris, and in fact 
h he j he irrent money for specie. The small grocers £21,500,000. ' Preston Mitchell. REFERENCES : Dea. Davia Reed, aged 92 year's 3 mos. all over Continental Europe, Rrppons of various styles and 
a their uncu , J h “During the same year the imports of the precious he . . y «&c F s He enjoyed remarkable heaMh, and retained the fall possession | colors have taken the place of every other species of trimming. 
ich hae + all doing this, which of course enhances the pres metals into India were £6,830,000, and the ® ate A. F. McKenzie, Adrian, Mieh., sold out. CuarLin, ‘_ ~ a N nx & Oi quires & Co., | of his mental fatultiés to the day of his py ls. are = THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 
af . * Pe a ’ ’ x 4s : . . : . y AMEE 5 : scenes 0) evol ‘ 
1 ws er ent monetary difficulty. The banks show by their re- | £7 950,000 ; giving an excess of imports of say £5, Stigler & Gillett, Adrian, Mich., failed and assigned. a - ry F pee) wmmbye j ighlogten,” Bo., are more Galli ce trims with Ribbons only! 
, ony Le uens for the week ending September 5th, a gain of | 800,000, against £5,400,000, and the excess of exports Adler & Shiff, Milwaukee, Wis., failed and assigned. J. H. L, having frequent applications from subscri- | teal. deaper leteran snail tins extintunthe wellese ot our ous. QUEEN VICTORIA 
| by me ORG 000 in specie only, making a total of $10,250,000, | ie “7 by so much balance of trade in favor of Wei! & Hershberg, Milwaukee, Wis , failed. bers to The Independent and others to purchase Stocks onempaae ect for “frecdom,* dnd cel taak “1 win the’ shea amet °7* Det Conrt . poole CHARLOTTE 
oid the , te they show a heavy decline of $4,367,534 in the y nh a te aoa — we must either import Newton & Kean, Fort Des Moines, Iowa, assigned. an@ to execute various other commissions, has made Sebati cateaae ome is Rg Fo ty neve ppm ot 4 trims with Ribbons! E , 
: while tHe) . os ia. . . : long’ . 4 
» his re- _ much too heavy for the occasion. Thisis, how- “The recent fall in the value of the English fand Stocks. arrangements to attend to all such business in future | 4; seen in the word. aod providence o? Ged, was his frequent THE YOUNG BRIDE OF DUBE MAXIMITAAN 
obnox- loans—! ater than it seems, for the Mechan- | », alue of the English funds . ; ; in a prompt and reliable manner. He is now prepared | theme of conversation for many years. His knowledge of the | trims with Ribbons! 
a ver, $1,100,000 greater than ’ as brought forward the public as buyers of stock; and The stock market has again declined, with great en Bible rendered his sve a read ahee, an@ to the 
ve. Ga- ever, : tout | th - pu yer doer . to purehase or sei] on commission last it h y In short, go where you willin the beaw monde of F 7 
sos! Banking Association have that amoun out on loan, consequence is that prices have rallied to the point | fluctuations. Seller’s options, however, cease to be Srocxs, Bowns, and Commerctat Perrr. s grabaind a dolly state he Ly 2 Mage dt Tp ner who profess to follow the dictates a fashion a lead in’ the 
t show and they made no return last week, having suspended. ro py on open lene oy mas ae taken up, and there is less facility for the.Bears to | Also to purchase . of Romans, after which Ke'remarked, with deep emotion, “©, the Caine anda tae nave set up BYbbons as the pre- 
ores a i ith | er money, an or account. Re- . s z ; 4 great p'an of human redemption! ’Tis a thetae that will exaplo, A ES ona 
e whole As there is no fear of any export of gold, they might with | duced three per pea. 914 to 913; new tl r cents, | Make new contracts. Contracts are rapidly undergo- Boots, Pianos, snp MercmanvisE GkNewALbY Sngel inde throughout the ages of eternity ” ‘discoutes As to the particular kinds of Ribons moss fm demaad among 
ich 124 safety have been less stringent in their contraction. 914 to 91}. Bank stock 214} to 2154 ° pe ’ ing liquidation ; and in a short time business at the we ran cree presched at his funeral wasfrom & passage selected by himself the leaders of ton rig 5 tsourausten only say, call on 
y= : ’ ° . 7 Ss NS ob xix. 25-27 : now that‘mytRedeemer fircth.” ‘ox - RL “NSTEIN, 
Png There has been a remarkable rush to redeem yr 8 The French three per cents on the Paris Bourse, on | Stock Exchange seems likely to be contracted into a | for services will be as follows, viz. HOYT —At the residence of her son in-law, William H. Aulls, No. 389 Broadway, 
br hina money, which has been one of the most Pes avorable the evening of the 25th of August, were 67 francs for | *™aller compass. Cash sales form now the bulk of the | _ Buying or ‘selling Gteoks, Bonde, Bunianse Paper, an@ Collect- Hy eee ene ae. is au ot Reshel Hoyt, widow of Jom and see his immense aesortment just imported. 458x 
iseaseg features of the market The brokers raised their rates money, and 66f. 90c. fer account. transactions. The buyers are mostly those who have ~—< peor ee hed lena Saad charge to the | removed soon after her marrinye to the state of New York. where Re HIS e Ee — Phystolegical . tg 
ses. It ; nt. for State, and ga} up to, 1 per cent. to deliver on contract. The Erie Railroad Com- | Lender. for more than half a century ste adorned the Christian faith by Dry 
lal} per cent. rh eager for South d Produce. : Books will be mailed, post-paid, on receip*of the’price charged | 4 life of exemplary piety and usefulness. Of the seven children VOCAL MUSIC. 
t of the for Eastern money, and 3 per cent. for Southern an . 2 pany has obtained the loan of $600,000 from the banks, by the publishers of the same. whom she lived to see settled im life and united to the church, six Y PROF. A. N. JOHNSTON, BY MORE THAN 
average, om, .~ ='This week these rates have given The produce markets are rapidly falling from the in itself il i its advertised bond Subscriptions for Papers and Periodicals will be attended’ to | #rvive her, two of them ministerwof that Gospel in the faith and Forty Musical Conventions, held in different parts of the 
ek is no Westem currency. Th Bap , ‘ to sustain itself until it can get its advertise * | on the same terme. comforts of which she lived and died. She entered imto rest at | Country, has been unanimously pronounced to be 
seen led & way to more moderate ones ; but uncurrent bills still | combined effects of a tight money market, numerous | taken up. The stock is, therefore, maintained at pre- Pianos from all the different manufactories will be selected by Sane ee poy her many memorials of a piety “full THE ONLY CORRECT SYSTEM 
’ a ‘ H = " r . P ° q . rey an ” } = : o . 
$8 than dow in for redemption at a much quicker rate than the A py re the a great eo — vious prices. The Reading Railroad Company is look- | * competent Scullion af can Aamiienen aan became TREADWELI—At Middletown, @t.,on the Sth inst. in. the for training Choirsand teaching Singing Schools. It is con- 
are ete. There have been very few bank | 4nd a present restricted export demand. very low | jy ro its Lo ts or bankers, | selected and sent asdirected, at a charge of five per cent. on’ | 74th year of her age, Mrs. Hannab®. Treadwell, widow of John ained in 
ordin ary rapidity y hae fn coastal tah hed for food this fall a) ng for funds from its ndon agen r . sums of one hundred dollars or less ; over one hundred doliags; | P- Treadwell, and daughter of the Ihte Oliver Wetmore; all THE KEYSTONE COLLECTION 
tual fair failures. The mass of the banks have stood well the | price 1s expec © be reac 0 s Kal, and | Messrs. McCalmont, who have been the Company’s | two and a half per cent. former residents of that place. ot Gerd ake: 2 eee ofr ae 
. GLUSED. ° ° . s ; : ‘ —. ’ passed c 
Associa- demand, and the knowledge of this strength is fast therefore it is better for the farming interest to accept | London agents these twenty years. The Company one the money must be furnished before the order is: | Tharuees, and Set Pieces eee _ m of Tunes, Anthems, 
28, and a beget confidence present prices. There are no speculative purchases | wants money to make payments to the Lebanon Valle 3 44 BUSINESS NOTICES. MURRAY, YOUNG & CO., 
red nei- tending to re-beg ; : hing for hold © the shan’ : ney pay ¥ 5 : 3 : —_—— Lancaster, Penn 
this fair The importations of foreign goods during the week | ™aking for holding on; the abundance Is too great for | Railroad Company, which road is virtually a branch or We call attention te Prof. Woon's “Hair Restora- St. Vitus’ Dance.---The Adverttser has an external SINGING SCHOOL TEACHERS and CHOIR LEAD 
ve been less than im the corresponding season of | that. The ready acceptance of present prices will set | extension of the Reading. Messrs. McCalmont and | tive,” without doubt the only remedy that can restore | remedy for this diseasg which is a certain cure. “Applisd by | ERS are assured that the ase of this system will add a hundred- 
: ae . a good deal of money in circulation, and so contribute x r ‘ ae 7 3 3 himeeif only.” Apply to W. J. M. FISH, 67 Johnson street, | fold ts the efficiency of their instruction, while it will materially 
D.D., of 1856. We annex a comparative statement of,the for- 8 y ire contre . their friends are large holders of the stock and bonds | the hair to its pristine quality; and has given universal | Brookiyn, Revegences—Richard Jones, American Exchange | lessen the labor of training. 
, unani sign imports at New York for the week, and since Jan- to the benefit of general trade, which in the end will of the Company ; and were the parties who last year | satisfaction. The Professor has the testimonials of 7S 3,50 rs " CL Wal pane FRE eeky pee ‘ ao egg of 75 cents, the Publishers will send a copy free 
eminary ~ a increase the demand for produce ; as more is consumed | converted $2,000,000 bonds ‘into stock. The sores of | hundreds of cases cured by this infallible Restorative, Wiltiemsbarg i, Rev. Stephen Remington, Franklin avenue, Brook- , quant 
yler, re- For the week oi. @1 Be Pact i when trade is active. We advise, therefore, holders to | the Michigan Southern Railroad Company are being | and we can cordially recommend it to all who need. to lyn ; Wm. H. Hughes, 66 Cumberland street, Brooklyn. [433-484 AGENTS: 
ry goo rye ries fon roa? , : . rp : as : . taf . . a ‘ 
ss General merchandise 1,095,992 2,427,396 2,005,582 | sell—to sell at once. Every day they hold on, will ren- exposed by an executive divided in opinion. A small | use this valuable preparation.—-Cincinnati Daily Sun. den tmtiod icauturtentame Able and honest Crosby, Nichole k Co., Boston. soe 
d Stat- ~ _ —- : z . : eer 6 ets Sheldon, Blakema 2 York. 
 Curti ekte tame 3,124,831 4,122,355 3,323,020 | 4et them more reluctant to sell or to take still lower | minority, holding no stock, are thwarting the majority, Depot 312 Broadway. For sale by all druggists, | 445-509 =A. 'W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. | J'B' yinpinoott & Co., and U Hunt & Som. Philadelphia. 
: — ta ght months. 100,190,981 156,871,233 178,841,502 | prices. who have imvested largely. The new election is, how- | and by D. 8. Bouperre, 268 Fulton street, Brooklyn. Prof. Alex. C. Barry’s Cushing & Bayley, and T. Newton Kurts. Baltimore 
the Ist — — —_ Bonds and MNorteaces. : fe Oe tS CAND 8 << 5 ei ees = | Prieopherous is the best and cheapest article for Dressing, Beau- 60 
a . 7 ” gag 4 
Jou. '8 $103,315,812 $160,993,588 $174,164,522 . ii ) ever, to take place soon. Two lists of names for the SIX REASONS fying, Cleansing, Curling, Preserving, and Restoriag the Hair. | ———— — Senos atic 
1. ai reads r nenee We understand that preference is being given largely direction will be proposed. : 29 Ladies try it. Sold everywhere. — 448-460 “ PELTON’S OUFLINE MAPS AND KEYS.” 
ma Bn Forelgu Exe ge. to investments in these stable securities, owing to the Sales of Bank Stocks WHY EVERYBODY USES | MILWARD’S NEEDLES. “Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
accounts This market continues very heavy and dull. The prevailing distrust of other kinds. It is felt to be the | ,, ing September 7, 1857 LYON’S KATHAIRON. The Manufacture of Heury Milward & Sons, established in orld.” * 
i «teat scarcity of money prevents importers buying or fi f all kinds of invest din the | For the two weeks ending September 7, 1807 : , , the year 1730, at Redditch, England “ EXHIBITION,” ‘ NE 4 eos CELEBRATED WORKS, INDISPENS- 
iy to the gTeat scarcity 4 safest of all kinds of investments, and in the long run Shares Name Price per share let. Itis the Cheapest preparation for the Hair ever | pLUsS’ ULTRA,” “GOLD-EYED REVOLVERS,” “TELE- able to every good school, are farnished on most favorable 
remitting to any extent, and activity must be post- | the most remunerative, though the rate of interest is 5 Asmesbees Rachenas Bank J 100 made. eas and all the celebrated needies of their manufacture, | terms. Send for eet ene ian pertouteres. 
vated in poned till the advent of an i. fe money mre = limited to seven per cent. 25 " : peda Dus tele sue 2d. It is pronounced by all to be the Mest Beneficial. | HARNESS, GLOVERS, MILLINERS’, &c., | 458*e JOHN H.ROLFE, Chicago. 
was de- top price of the market is 109 he range 1s 074a108% 83 7 4 oe Celbiew sd 0 6 olka ae 3d. It is the most Agreeable to use | for sale at wholesale by J. FRED. MILWARD. Vas + mh ee . . 
~ 4 P . . J } ; S r 
his morn- for the bulk of transactions Franes are 5 20a5 224. , ; Dry Goods. : ‘ : 13 Pei. 4th. It is the Cles - and st Carefully Prepared 32 Bey st., New York, and 31 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. | FRANCI & LOU TREL ’ 
and a , bills, with bills of Considering the tumult in financial circles the busi- 5 Metropolitan Bank.........-...........100 - 20 1S the Wicaness NG moet Va y pared. | “451-463 Stationers and Printers, 45 Maiden Lane. 
J ears [he bankers are buying produce bills, with bills o : 3 5th. It is the most Highly Perfumed. | — - ~~ —-—_-—-—- — | JE SOLICIT ORDERS FOR ANYTHING IN 
frost’ — ia slnediad an hier on Ok ness of the past week has been large and satisfactory. 17 ee -103 sth. It is th : al a 7 hat vy Cage hel Fancy Goods and Toys, ourline. Every style of BLANK ROOK, PAPER, and 
Tee iding at ’ Trade by no means falls behind that of last year, J har aan hee ss aah aetele acerg i ‘ fe Oth. it isthe only article that never fails to give | At ROGERS'’S Bazaar, 499 Broadway, are found in great varie- | ney a for pane, prehetoaal, and private use. Job 
4 ° . tee werer er eeerreeee t i is i : » Ez i ,» Lit »hi . ( 0 di - 
Banks. though the importations of fall goods are less than last 47 : 99 — rinevgeee: sli he | ty, and sold cheaper than at any other place in this country. | ecuted in best style, at low prices. peas ame eee aTl 
forms us incorporated ristitutions, of which the influ- year. French goods are more freely selling. Auctions pid a tas a “4 yoy The immense sale of the Kathairon—nearly 1,000,- Its extensive assortment makes it a desirable resort to all stran- oes ce 
: “ : 4 tes > . : ie = , : = , betta te . SFOs 2.248% 7 . . 9 iver- ers to inspect the curiosities of art, both useful and ornament- NHERRY VALLEY FEMALE ACADEMY 
Easth iry it as it is,is « timate d, for the action of the are active, yet prices are sustained. Jobbers have been 10 Bank of New York...... “110 000 an year—attests its —_ and — - plone seshoth entiguanhi andinsess cathenta. | Cc Curnny Vauer, N.Y. , 
nan from te banking-houses 's quite as influential in the ag- : : . 25 9 sal popularity. Sold by all dealers everywhere, for 25 | Next session will begin November 5th, 185 
 @neach q pr nking:b - oe . ", > | selling extensively, and their stocks on hand aremuch | =2 © wave wwe n eee , - 108 pop an Aine ~ : ~ | 453-Htf | For Catalogues apply to the office of the Musical World. 379 
p, which as the banks —these institutions differ widely | yeduced. All this without extra stimulus, but with 180 Bank of Commerce ° _ cents per bottle. 5. wen wan Meidecaasb, coed asease Gor ine. | Samteage Ripley & Co., 24% Peart atreet, N.Y , 
y mers : er e ° 7 rvYNL , ‘ Ld . . 463°C 1G ZELTINE 
mornings na themselves. W vumerate the largest as fol- | the drawback ef a panic in money matters, and very high 50 99 HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO, SEARS’S Circular to Book Agents. Our Publications are con- | — J A FOWLER.” Principals 
1 Times laws - fd Credit i h di . ° diy isa fod Yai s fii Proprietors and Pefumers sidered among the most saleable. Address, post paid, ROBERT | i a. 
ny Specie. | rates of discount. Credit is not much disturbed in dry- | 145 5 allghaagly hated bale oie ese a pred ee a | SEARS, Publisher, 161 William street, New York.  454-459°J | Q@ELECT FAMILY SCHOOL FoR BoYs 
—_— 12,084,407 955,936 | goods circles. Millinery and dress goods have been in Bcd ipit-i <a lhekepaiee peer scerees 993 456-459 63 Liberty street, New York. | She ‘auieminenh, Suieieaanees io siamo aaa | & , ; a 
American Exchi - byte aaee fair activity. Woolens are in good supply, and are well 50 : : (buyer's option 80 days)1014 Se TE OM | : yer D “STROYER Weights and Measures in the city of New York, having had fre- | sour —— BERKSHIRE 00., MASS. 
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have assisted the community most materially in the re- 
cent panic, the principal are the three first on the list. 
hey are all awake to the necessities and liabilities of 
the times, and smooth over the course for the commer- 
ilinterests with great success, for which those in- 
terests should be grateful 
The Bank of Commerce subscribed $100,000 to- 
ward the $600,000 tu the Erie Railroad Company, 
doubling its first subscription of $50,000 to bind the 
whole—that amount being wanting at the last moment. 
The Metropolitan, Manhattan, State Bank, and others, 
The Bank of 
Commerce has acted especially liberal to its customers, 
ind the Metropolitan and American Exchange Banks 
ive triumphantly supported the State and Eastern 
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can Exchange Bank also tried hard to prevent the 
failure of the Ohio Lite and Trust Company, making 
is large advances as they could safely do, though un- 
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The following are the reported failures, assignments, 
&c., for the week : 

Daniel W. King, Suffield, Conn., failed. 

Saroni & Goodheim, Boston, Mass., suspended. 

Alden & Curtiss, “Shoes,” Boston, Mass., suspended 
+-offer seventy-five cents. 

Daniel Coolidge, Lowell, Mass., failed. 

Pebbles & Clark, Natick, Mass , failed. 

John M. Brown, St. Albans, Vt., failed. 

Acker & Harris, New York city, suspended ; liabil- 
ities very large. 

L. & V. Kirby & Co, “ Dry Goods,” New York city, 
euspended, with liabilities of $500,000, and nominal as- 
sets of about $800,000. 

Coffin & Haydock, “‘ Auctioneers,” New York city, 
suspended. 

Tuttle, Cutting & Co., “ Produce,” New York city, 
suspended. 

Bates, Griffin & Livermore, ‘‘ Produce,”’ 
city, suspended. 

D. C. & E. Healy, ‘“‘ Merchants,” New York city, 

suspended. 

Stillman, Allen & Co., 
city, suspended. 

D. J. & Geo. J. Levy, “Clothing,” New York city, 
failed and assigned. 

Robertson, Hudson & Pulliam, “ Dry. Goods,”’ 
York city, suspended. 

J. H. Cotton & Co., New York city, suspended ; lia- 
250,000 ; assets $525,000; will doubtless re- 
sume at once. 

Starling & McCullok, ‘“‘ Produce,” 


New York 


New 


bilities 
New York city, 


Peter Gassner, ‘‘ Carpets,’’ New York city, suspend- 


| ed : liabilities about $250,000. 
Brothers, “Carpets,” New York city, | 


Bailey & 
failed and assigned. 

Browning, Stewart & Allen, “Shoes,” New York 
city, suspended 

Marks Berliner, “ Clothing,” New York city, failed. 

Cohen & Good, “‘ Cloths,” New York city, failed. 

Lane & Porter, “‘ Dry Goods,” New York city, failed. 

Lyons & Jones, “‘ Dry Goods,” New York city, sold 


| out and assigned. 
most demoralization to bring | 


Jared W. Graves, “ Grocer,” 


pended. 


James De Gray & Co., New York city, suspended, 


| but will probably resume. 


Osterberg Brothers, New York city, suspended. 
Bock & Co , New York city, suspended. 
J. Ullman & Sons, “ Fancy Goods,” New York city, 


| failed and assigned to Bondy Bro. & Co. 


Wardell & Pease, New York city, suspended. 

Burnett & Oldner, New York city, suspended. 

Richard Marsh, “ Books,” New York city, failed. 

Alexander & Bauer, New York city, failed and as- 
signed. 


Philip Adams, “ Fancy Goods,” New York city, failed | 


and assigned. 

William Pearson & Co., “Coal,” Brooklyn, N. Y., sus- 
pended. 

Oliver Lee & Co.'s Bank, Buffalo, N. Y., suspended. 

William Foote & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., suspended. 

Niles & Kinney, Buffalo, N. Y , reported suspended. 

H. Jones, Dansville, N. Y., assigned. 

Fitzhugh & Littlejohn, Oswego, N. Y., reported sus- 
pended, 

Pratt & Allen, Buffalo, N. Y., assigned. 

Williams, Tanner & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., suspended. 

E. F. Folger & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., suspended. 

M. H. Dale, Cuylersville, N. Y., assigned. 

John M. Odenheimer, Coal Lands, Philadelphia, sus- 
pended ; liabilities said *400,000. 

Colwell & Co., “ Iron,” Philadelphia, suspended ; lia- 
bilities large. 

McBride & Brothers, “ Cotton,” Philadelphia, failed. 

Rex & Co., Brokers, Philadelphia, failed. 

Christian E. Spangler, “Coal,” Philadelphia, sus- 
pended ; liabilities large, with good surplus. 

George P. Evans, Philadelphia, suspended ; liabilities 
about $100,000. 

William R. Black & Co., “ Cotton,” Philadelphia, 
failed. i ] 

Richards & Brothers, “‘ Glass,” Philadelphia, failed. 

Edward T. Mott, “Crockery,” Philadelphia, sus- 
pended. 

Smith & Barton, ——, Boone county, Penn., report- 
ed suspended and left 

Jobn Waugh, Pottsville, Penn., saspended. 

John F, Gebhart, Maytown, Penn., failed. 

Chapin & Osborne, Pittsfield, Penn., suspended. 

Helirich & Fisher, Kutztown, Penn., failed ; liabili- 
ties said $40.000 

I. F. Bruce, Lock Haven, Penn., failed and left the 
place. 

Withington & Eastman, ‘‘ Sugar and Molasses,” Bal- 
timore, failed for large amount. 

I. T. Schamwald, Wilmington, N. C., assigned. 

William Elden, Portsmouth, Ohio, asking an exten- 
810M. 


| will be seen in the above table. 


| than insurance stoeks. 


“Tron Works,” New York | 


| average $23,952,085. 
| is again large, being $10,328,260. 


New York city, sus- | 


| James Barnzs, Eaq., . 





The money pressure has been felt in the value of 
bank stocks, which have fluctuated considerably, as 
The maket for them 
closes without recovery and even less firmness. The 
shares of the failed Ohio Life and Trust Company 
have been sold at auction at from 10 to 12 per cent 

Fire Insuranee Stoeks.. 

No description of stocks stands higher at present 
Few if any are sold below 
par, while a majority are in demand at from 5 to 75 


| percent. premium. They are paying dividends from 


8 all the way up to40 per cent. per annum. No incor- 


| porated institutions in New York are better managed 


or more worthy of confidence than our insurance com- 
panies, and we make this special mention of them for 


| the benefit of those whe have money to invest. 
| Weekly Statement of the Fifty-five City Banks. 


The number of city banks has been reduced one, by 


| the failure of the Mechanics’ Banking Association, 
| which makes no report this week. 


The circulation of 
this bank is therefore not included in the report of the 
notes in circulation by other banks. The bank returns 


| for the weeks ending Sept. 5 and Aug. 29, respectively, 
| are as follows : 


pecie. Cireulation. Gross D’ts. 


Loans. 8 
$116,588,919 9.241.376 











Sept. b..<.... 8,671,060 84,812,886 
Aug. 29......... 112,221,365 10,227,965 8,673,192 79,491,317 
Decrease $4,367,554 5,321,569 
ImcremBe......0:. 986,589 2,132 
The actual deposits are shewn as follows 
Gross deposits, Aug 29,.... - + +-$84,812,886 
Less average clearings, .. + e+e + 080,952,085 
———— $60,306,301 
Gross deposits, Sept. 5....... ..79,491,317 


Less average clearing... 22,230,708 


57,260,609 








— 


PI vices ciucccscaccencqnat daevsecnien bean MAM 

The exchanges through the clearing-house for the 
week ending Sept. 7, were $133,384,247 21, which 
gives a daily average of $22,230,708. 
for the week previous were $443,712,508, and the daily 
The decrease in the latter week 





FINANCIAL. 





New York, June Ist., 1857. j 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.’S BUILDING. } 
We have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm 
of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORE STOUT; 
For the trausacting of a 
GENERAL BANKING BUSIVESS, 


Including the negotiating of FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EX- 


CHANGE, MERCANTIL 


Our experience in the House of Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN 


| & CO., from the commencement of their business until the pre- 
sent time, TO WHOM WE TAKE PLEASURE IN REFERRING, affords us | 


peculiar advantages for conducting the business we propose. 
Particuiar attention will be given to Orders for the Purchase 


| and Sale of STOCKS and BONDS and FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Collections made on all parts of the country upon the most fa- 
vorable terms. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
A.N. LEWIS, 
THEODORE STOUT. 
In addition to the above reference, we present, by permissiog, 


| the following: 


J.T. Sourrzr, Esq., President of the Bank of the Republic. 

bd Merchants’ Exchange Bank. 
WiiuraM B. Aston, Esq., New York. 
Hon. Ww. Kent, ® 


| Erastus Cornina, Esq., Albany. 
Cuas.H. Fisner, Esq., Philadelphia. 





453-465 


Law AND COoLLzoTIon Orrtics, } 
Philadetphia, No. 25 S. Third st. § 
SUSPENDED DEBTS. 


the pocket-books of merchants or their trustees, which, if 
attended to, could be revived. Changes are so rapid in the 


| South-west and West, that the insolvent of 1847 is frequently the 
millionaire of 1857, and can be forced or shamed into the liquida- | 
| tion of his old liabilities | 


Attorneys are unwilling and generally incompetent to give 
this class of business proper attention. It requires a shrewd, 
good-humored business man. We have districted the West and 
South-west, secured in each district an experienced and compe- 
tent Agent, who will devote himself exclusively to this resur- 
recting bustness. We will take, for collection, this class of 
claims, dividing the proceeds, and putting the plaintiffsto no 
expense, premising that the claims shall receive immediate and 
prompt attention. 

Yours, respectfully, 
DAVIS & BIRNEY. 

Aug. 15th, 1857. 455-459* 











ADVERTISING ITEMS. 





Dr. Cuerver’s New Boox.—God against Slavery. 
Ee See advertisement on Seventh Page. seq The sec- 
ond edition of the above work is nearly exhausted. 
Those in want of a copy, will please apply soon. tf 
BRADY’S GALLERIES, 

359 Broapwar. 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND AMBROTYPES 
The Jargest establishment and most extensive collection 
in the world. 

THE IMPERIAL PHOTOGRAPH, 


a Superb Art Novelty, is made only at this establishment. Pho- 
tographs in Mezzotint, @i1, or Water Color, of every size, from 
Miniature to that of Life. Strangers in the city are invite! to 
pay the coilection a visit. 458-461 


J. A. H. HASBROUCK, 


&rationer, Printer, 





LITHOGRAPHER, AND ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


STATIONERS’ HALL, 
174 and 176 Pearl street, New York, 
Offers for sale a large and varied assortment of Fine Stationery, 
‘and First Quality Account Books, made of the best Foreign and 
Domestic Papers, and in various styles of Bindings. 433-484D 





The exchanges | 


| A ; /E PAPER and LOANS, the Buyingand | 
} Selling of STOCKS, BONDS, &c | to be one of special interest. 


| the pastor, Rev. R. R 
| o'clock, by Rev. J. P. Hovey, of the Eleventh Presbyterian 
Chuich. 


| ter, at 12 o’clock, and the public stage at 2 p.m 





WILL EFPECTUALLY OURE 

Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous De- 
bility, Digeases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from 
a Disordered Liver or Stomach. 


Every family should have a bottle of these Bitters in the house 
ONE DOSE will instantly relieve a sick stomach. 

ONE DOSE. will cure the most distressing heart-bura. 

ONE DOSE will allay any agitation of the nerves. 


ONE DOSE, taken an hour before meals, will give a good ap- 
petite. 

ONE DOSE wilil,in many cases, cure the most severe head- 
ache, when proceeding from a disordered stomach. 


These Bitters can be obtained at any druggist’s or seller of 
Patent Medicines in the United States or Canadae, 


and MEDALS have been awarded to Mesars. Wells & Provert for 
SPRATT’S PATENT SELF-SEALING FRUIT CANS. 
Office for the sale of the Cans, 
458-459H 215 Front street, near Beekman. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Herring’s Patent Champion Fire-Proof Safes. 
Iron Safes, Bank Locks, Vault Doors, &c. &c. 


FARRELS & HERRING, 
34 Walnut street, Philadeiphia. 


440-tfS 











Perry Davis's Pain KILLzer has been used with great success 
in cases of what is called Painter’s Colic, by taking it in molas- 
ses and water, and bathing the stomach and bowels with the 


medicine laid on warm with flannel cloths; repeat as often as 
they get dry. 


Sold by all dealersin family medicines. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND! 
EOLLOWAY’S WORM CONFECTIONS!! 
Pieasant a8 Candy, and warranted a safe and effectual remedy 
for Worms. Manafactured by 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, 
No. 16 South Fifth st., Philadelphia. 


NOTICES. 





Broadway Tabernacle church.—The Tabernacle 
church will meet for worship every Sabbath, in the Crrr Asszm- 
BLY Rooms, No. 448 Broadway, at 10% a.m.,and 74 p.m. Stran- 
gers are invited to attend ita services as heretofore. Lecture 
every Friday evening in the small chapel of the New York 
University tf 





348 Broadway, New York. 


N. A. CALKINS, Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
Rey. I. P. LANGWORTHY Cor. Sec. 449-tf 


The Next Menthly Meeting of the Congregational 
ministers of New Londen Co., Conn., will be held atthe house of 
Rev. Timothy Tuttle Ledyard, on the third Tuesday of Septem- 
ber. T. L. SHIPMAN, Clerk. 





Rev. A. E. Everest has taken charge of the 
Congregational church in Movers, N. Y. 





Rey. 8. B. Morley removes from South Attleboro’, 
Mass., to Williamstown, Mass,. whither all letters, papers, and 


day, Sept 29th and 30th, 1857. Important plans for enlarged 
operations will be presented for action. The meeting is expected 
458-460" C 
First-street Church, between First and Second 
avenues.—Preaching next Sabbath morning at 1034 o'clock, by 
Thompson, and in the evenigg at 7 


WILLIAM GOODELL, for the Committee. 


The Ontario Association will hold its next Semi- 
Annual! nreeting in Clinton, on Tuesday the 22d of Sept., at 11 
o'clock, A.M. M. #-PLATT, Register. 





General Association of New York.—The Gen 
eral Association of New York will hold its annual meeting at the 
Congregational church in Poughkeepsie, on Tuesday, September 
22, at 4 o'clock, p.m. Rey. Jonathan Edwards,of Rochester, is 
appointed to preach the qpening sermon. 
H.N. DUNNING, Registrar. 
Gloversville Sep. 7th, 1857 458-459 


Rev. H. E. Niles, pastor of the Congregational 


| church in Angelica, N. Y., has received a unanimous call from 
| the Presbyterian church of Le Roy, N. Y., to become their 
ILLIONS OF DOLLARS ARE DORMANT IN , 


pastor. 


Ontario Association will hold its next regular 
meeting on Tuesday, September 15, at 2 P.m., in the Congrega- 
tional church of West Greece. 

Carriages will be in attendance at the American Hotel, Roches- 
, to convey mem- 
bers to the place of meeting. 

Common Text, Matt. xxii. 39—last clause 

I. D. DILL, Register. 

Spencerport, Sept. 7, 1857 





MERWIN—WARNER—In New Haven, at the Chapel-street 
church, on the evening of the 2d inst., by the Rey. Wm 
Eustis, Thomas P. Merwin, of the firm of T. P. Merwin & Co., 
to Harriet A., daughter of G. F. Warner, Esq., all of New Ha- 
ven 

VANDERBURGH—MYGATT.—At Oxford, Chenango Co, 
Sept 2d, inthe Presbyterian church, by Rev. H. Callahan, Chas. 
FE. Vanderburgh, Esq., of Minneapolis, Minnesota Ter., to Miss 
Julia M., youngest Gaughter of Wm. Mygatt, Eaq. 





Died. 
WELLS—In Norwich, N. Y , July 15th, Mrs. Hannah Wells, 
aced 69 years 
PIERCE—At his residence in Goshen, Mass., August 24, 1857, 
Dr. Daniel Pierce, aged 74 years. 
He was born in Peru, and early studied medicine with Dr. 
Bryant, Cummington. In 1811 he commenced practicing in his 





| native town, and removed successively to North Brookfield, 


Goshen, Windsor, Peru, Werthington, and in 1836 to Goshen 
again, where he has, since that time, resided. At the age of 18 
years he united with the Congregational church in Peru, and 
during his stay in Worthington was elected deacon of the church 
ip that place, which office he held until his removal. During a 
long life he had many friends, who bear willing testimony to the 
excellence and pre-eminent usefulness of the departed, by min- 
—— not only to the temporal but spiritual necessities of his 
charge 

SACKETT—In Greenwich, Conn., September 7, 1857, at the 
parsonage of the First Congregational church, Mrs. Eunice 
Sackeft, widow of the late Justus Sackett, age’ 64 years. She 
had been a professed follower of Christ over forty years, having 
united with the church under the care of the venerable Dr. 
Lewis. Her Christian life was as exemplary and devoted as it 
was long. The pastors of the church with which she was connec - 
ed in the latter years of her life, remarked at her faneral, that 
they had lost one of their most praying members. Her sickness 
was very brief—less than two days—and most of that time she 
was too feeble to converse. Butwe have her living testimony 
to comfort her surviving friends, and lead them to think that 
heaven is her home. 











457-458 
Dr. 8. 8S. Flich’s “Six Lectures,” 380. Pages, 30 
engravings, bound, explanatory of the treatment by which he 


FOWLER Anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 








cures Consumption, Asthma, Diseases of the Heart, Throat, | 


Stomach, Bowels, Liver, &c., sent by mail, and postage prepaid, 
for 40 cents. Apply to 
Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 
714 Broadway, New York. 

@@ He has no other office either at Chicago, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg. or elsewhere. Heis never absent from New York, and 
no physician elsewhere is authorized to use his name. 

457-460-Pet 


Tomatoes, Green Corn, Peaches, or any other frait 
or vegetable may be preserved without sugar, by using Spratt’s 
Patent Cans, which are acknowledged to be the only relialie self- 
sealing cans in market. Fuil directions for preserving accom pa- 
ny the cans. WELLS & PROVOST, Sole Proprietors, 

No. 215 Front street, (near Beekman.) 

N.B.—All orders by post promptly forwarded to any part of 

the city free of expense. 458-459H 





Consumption, the great scourge by which se 
many are doomed toa premature grave, could in many cases 
be effectually cured by simple remedies, if taken in season. 
Wistar’s Cherry Balsam has cured hundreds within a few 
years 

None genuine unless signed I. BUTTS. 





VALUABLE TESTIMONY 
In favor of the Oxygenated Bitters. 
Wasutnotoy, D. C., June 10. 
Having made use of the Orygenated Hitters, prepared by Dr 
Geo. B. Green, of Windsor, Vt., and from knowledge obtained of 
their efficacy in other cases, we cheerfully recommend them to 
the public, believing they will fully sustain the recommendation 
of the proprietor. We hope that this valuable remedy may be so 
generally diffused throughout the country that it may be access- 
ible to all the afflicted. 
SAMUELS. PHELPS, } a nee y 
WILLIAM UPHAM, |§ U- 5-5 enators from Vermont. 
JAMES F. SIMMONS, U. S. Senator from Rhode Island 
J.T. ROREHEAD, U.S. Senator, and formerly Governor of 
Kentucky 
L. H. ARNOLD, Member of Congress, and formerly Governor 
of Rhode Island. 
WM. WOODBRIDGE, U. S. Senator,and formerly Governor of 
Michigan. 
M. L. MARTIN, Delegate in Congress from Wisconsin Terri- 
tory. 
Such testimony as the above is worthy the confidence of the 
public. 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, Boston, Pro- 
prietors. Sold by their agents everywhere. 458 


Asthma.— It is useless to describe the tortures of 
Spasmodic Asthma. Those who have suffered from its distress- 
ing paroxysms know full well what it is. Jonas Warrcomn’s 


Remedy, prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., Tremont street, | 
Boston, has seldom failed to afford immediate relief, even in the | 


most severe cases, and frequently it has effected a permanent 
cure. 458-Pet.c 


—___—_— -——_— — | 
TO REMOVE ERUPTIONS, FRECKLES, &C., | 


Make a few applications of ‘‘ Fonratne’s Cream or WILD 
Fiowsgrs.” Ai) imperfections will soon disappear, and the skin 
will be left white, soft, delicate, and fair. 
F. G, FONTAINE & CO., 
458-459 305 Broadway, and No. 6 Astor House, N. Y. 


THOUSANDS 
who were formerly deterred from resorting to Hair Dye, from 
witnessing the destructive effects of the Caustics in common 
ny SPEAK WITH DELIGHT 
of the softening effect, the beautiful and natural tinge, 
instantaneous operation of 

CRISTADORO'S EXCELSIOR DYE! 

Sold everywhere, and applied by all Hair Dressers. 
CRISTADORO & CO., 

‘No 6 Astor House. New York, 


and the 


58-459 


Holleway’s Pills eperate upon all the organs 
which furnish the elements of the blood, and through them 
upon the blood itself; purifying it, regulating its flow, and ren- 
dering it a fitand healthy means of sustaining and renewing 
the whole physical fabric. Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 
Maiden Lane, New Yerk, and by all druggists, at 25c., 63c., and 
$1 per box. 


REMOVAL. 
A. RANKIN & CO. 
Have removed to the New and spacious Store, 
No. 96 Bowery, 
Where will be found a very large assortment of 
HOSIERY, 
UNDER-GARMENTS, 
GLOVES. 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, ke. 





455-461B Established in 1823. 
TEAS, TEAS, TEAS. 
& C. 8S. POMEROY, WHOLESALE TEA 


@ dealers, No. 123 Warren street, offer for sale to merchants 
visiting the city, and to citizens who buy by the package, a large 
assortment of New Green and Brack Teas, selected with especial 
reference to their fine drawing qualities,at very low net cash 
prices, or on short credit for notes at bank, adding the interest 
and exchange only. Close purchasers, or orders from such, par- 
ticularly solicited. 458 





0 BOOKSELLERS AND TEACHERS, 


SCHOOL-BOOK HOUSE. 
IVISON & PHINNEY, No. 321 Broadway, 


having, in consequence of the increased demand for their own 
publications, relinquished their general trade, give special atten- 
tion to 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 
of their own and others’ publication, with Stationery, &c., for 
Schools and the Country Trade. They publish the well-known 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


a full course of Progressive Text-Books, now numbering nearly 
100 volumes, in different departments of study, and embracing 
among others, 

SANDERS’ POPULAR READERS: 

THOMSON S PRACTICAL ARITHMETICS ; 

WILLSON’S SCHOOL HISTORIES: 

FASQUELLE’S POPULAR FRENCH SERIES; 

WOODBURY'’3S GERMAN SERIES: 

beim 4 NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 375 Cuts, (just pub- 

ished) ; 

Gray's admirable Botanies; Hitchcock's Geelogy (30th ed.) ; 
Gray's Chemistry (50th ed.); Kiddie’s Astronomy; McElligott’'s 
Etymological Works ; Porter’s Rhetorical Reader 300th ed.) ; 
Wells’ School Grammar (225th ed.): Bradbary’s School Music ; 
O’Donnell’s Writing, and Schuster’s Drawing Series, Xc. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES sent, prepaid, on application, 
containing opinions of eminent teachers who have tested these 
hooks ; also, critical reviews from able literary journs's, Liberal 
terms to teachers desiring to examine or adopt the Books, &e 

TO THE TRADE—These books are not offered through Trade 
Sales. 158 


| not attained by any other English writer 





| hours of Philadelphia or New York 


| CHINERY 








admitted that her short essays have a vivacity and originality 
In the present beok, 
then, she comes before the public in that department which is 
her forte. 

It contains short stories and essays on men and things. Among 
the stories is the celebrated story of ‘‘ Fanny Ford,” for which 
she received.one hundred dollars per column, and which is now 
first published in book form. 

The volume contains nearly or quite as much as previous $1! 25 
vols., end is issued in elegant style. 

For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of 75 cents, by the publishers, 

MASON BROTHERS, 

458-460 108 and 110 Duane street, New York. 

EV. BARVEY NEWCOM B'S SEMINARY FOR 
Young Ladies, 90 Orange street, Brooklyn, will re-open 
Monday, September 14. 458-461 Pet 


HARRISBURG FEMALE SEMINARY, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
HE SCHOLASTIC YEAR COMMENCES 
September 1. For Catalogues apply to the Principal 
458* MRS. PORTER LE CONTE, 
OARD IN BROOKLYN.—TWO OR THREE 
gentlemen may find a pleasant home in a small private 
family residing near Rev Henry Ward Beecher’s church (near 
Fulton and Wall street ferries) In reply address L.C. M., Post- 
office, New York, giving name and place of business. 458*J 


THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
RURAL AFFAIRS, 
AND 
CULTIVATOR ALMANAC, 
FOR THE YEAR 1858, 
PRACTICAL 
FoR 
THE FARMER AND HORTICULTURIST. 
Embellished with one hundred and thirty engravings, includ- 


ing Houses, Farm Implements, Domestic Animals, Fruits, Flow- 
ers, &c. 


ea SUGGESTIONS 


BY J. J. THOMAS, 


Author of the “‘ American Fruit Culturist” and 

ments," associate editor of the 

* Cultivator.” Price 25 cents. 
Published and for sale by 


‘*Farm Imple- 
“Country Gentleman” and 


A. 0. MOORE, 
Late C. M Saxton & Co., 
140 Fulton st., New York 
ALGEBRA. 
RATT, OAKLEY & CO, NO. 4 CORTLANDT 
street, have this day published 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 
By Jog. T. Bengpicr, Professor of Civil Engineering in the New 
York Free Academy 
Teachers and others interested in the cause of Education are 
invited to examine this work, which is believed to be superior te 
any thing of the kind heretofore published. 458-461 


HOMES FOR EMIGRANTS. 

YHE UNDERSIGNED IS NOW PREPARED 

to furnish in any quantities from 100 to 1,000 acres good 
farming and grazing ands in Western Virginia, within twelve or 
fifteen hours of Baltimore or Washington. and within twenty-four 
The lands are fertile and 
well timbered. The climate healthy and so mild that sheep can 


| be ordinarily wintered with very little and in favorable seasons 
| without any feeeding. 


The few scattered inhabitants are friendly 
to the movement, and will give the immigrants an old fashioned 
Virginia greeting. The lands will be sold to the first purchasers 
to the extent of 100,000 acres for one dollar and twenty-five cente 
per acre, one-fourth down, and the residue in one, two, or three 
years, with annual interest at the rate of six percent. For fur- 


| ther particulars inquire at the offie, No. 25 Nassau street, corner 


of Cedar street, nearly opposi’e the Post-office. 
JOHN C. UNDERWOOD, 
Secretary Emigrant Aid and Homestead Co. 
New York, Sep. 8, 1857. 455-tf 





NEW WORK! NOW READY 
SORGHO AND IMPHEE, 

THE CHINESE AND AFRICAN SUGAR CANES. 
COMPLETE TREATISE UPON THEIR 
Origin, Varieties, Culture, and Uses; their value as a For- 

age Crop, and Directions for making Sugar, Molasses, Alcohol, 

Sparkling and Still Wines, Beer, Cider, Vinegar, Paper Starch, 

and Dye-Stuffs. 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED wita Drawincs op Approvep Ma- 
with an Appendix by Leonard Wray, of Caffraria, and 
a description of his patented process for crystallizing the juice 
of the Imphee ; with the latest American Experiments, including 
those of 1857,in the South. By 

HENRY 8. OLCOTT. 

To which are added Translations of Valuable French Pamph- 
lets received from the Hon. John Y. Mason, American Minister 
at Paris. 

Paice Omer Do.iar. 
Sent by mail to any part of the U. 8. on receipt of Price. 
A. 0. MOORE, (late C M. Saxton & Co.,) 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 
458-459 140 Fulton St., New York. 





UNPARALLELED POPULARITY! 
18,000 Sold. Twentieth 1,000 Printing. 


MARION HARLAN’S NEW BOOK! 
Now Ready and for Sale at the Book-Stores 
MOSS-SIDE, 

By Manion HAgtanp. 

Author of “ Alone,” and “ Hidden Path.” 


“ Love took up the harp of Life, and smote 
On all the chords with might— 
Smote the chord of Self, that trembling passed 
In music outof sight.” 


One neat 12me volume. Price, $1 25. 





With half-a-dozen distinguished exceptions the living lay 
novelists of Europe and America are not of much account in 
literature. If a woman has genius for composition, her tact, 
delicacy, love ot the beautiful, her sympathetic nature and intui- 
tive perception, give her an obvious advantage over the other 
sex in description and narration. If she fails, her failure is 
usually aggravated by the exhibition of those little affectations 
and weakneases which ill-natured observers ascribe generally to 
the female character. Her productions greatly perplex the 
critic, since it is impossible to be just without being severe, and 
severity is ill-calculated to benefit such authors or improve the 
taste of their readers. From works of this sort “ Mos:-Side” 
must be discriminated in many respects If it does not exhibit 
the dramatic power of ‘“‘ Uncie Tom.” it is also devoid of the ex- 
aggeration and unnatural sentiment ef that work. The style of 
its composition is purer, its construction more artistic. > 

The book undoubtedly has fauits,on which the carping critic 
may lay hold to its discredit; but. in our view, its positive 
merits quite overshadow them. The interesting littie girl who 
is introduced to give variety to the scenes, is not m ade to die as 
socn as the affection of the reader is won. Our cari sity is 
piqued by a mystery in the beginning, which, inthe end, is not 
unnaturally solved.—N. Y. Evening Post 
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Krmily Reading. 
AUNT SALLY; 
On, Puz Gneoss Tae Way or Frerveou. 


foorrnigut srcunED.*} 
@HAPTSE Kix. 
My boy is mine. His children sit 
At eve upon my knee ; 
And yonder by the cheerful fire, 
His emiling wife I see. 





And every face is full of love, 
_ And every voice is kind; 

I only thought in Paradise 
Such blissful days to find. 

O Thou! who such a heavy cross 
Did’st give me strength to bear, 

Grant me all grace and humbleness, 
This joyful crewn to wear! 

The following letter was received from Isaac 
shortly after he and his mother reached Detroit: 

Detnorr, Michigan, Feb. 10, 1857. 

My feelings can be better imagined than des- 
cribed as I left New York and turned my face 
hemeward, accompanied by my mother. Every- 
thing around soemed engaged to make us happy, 
and often joyful expressions would be heard from 
mother, as if she had but just begun to feel that she 
was a free woman. We went to Dunkirk by 
means of a pass given us to that point by the gen- 
tlemanly president of the Erie Railroad Company. 
As the cars moved from Jersey City, we each 
gave one hearty * Thank God that we haf at 
last started for our home. We had not gone far 
bofore we became the subject of remark among 
the passengers. Curiosity led many to want to 
know something about the strangely dressed old 

negro woman, and they would pass and look at us 
inquicingly. At length, one asked mother from 
whence she was, and to where she was bound, to 
which she said, 

“T’so all de way from Alabama, an’ I’se gwine 
home with my son. He’s bought me.” 

{ went into another car for a few minutes, and 
as 1 came back, I found a crowd around her, each 
one listening with attention te what she was say- 
ing. Her eyes seemed to assist her mouth in tell- 
ing her story. The nows soon spread from oae 
car to another—“* A mother bought by her son!” 
As I heard the comments that were passed upon 
it, [ must say that it seemed to me the proudest 
and happiest period of my life. At dinner time, 
a gentleman said to me, “ Take the old lady out to 
dimnor, and I will pay for you both,” which he 
did. So we went on till we reached Dunkirk, 
where we took the cars for Buffalo. We had a 
kind reception at Buffalo, and money enough was 
added to our little store to send us on home. We 
eached Windsor, opposite Detroit, at half past 
eleven o'clock in the evening of Feb. 2d. 

“Is dis whar we'’s gwine to stop ?” said mother. 

“Oh, no; this is only the end of the railroad.” 

“ Den ain’t I gwine no more on de cars?” 

** No, we're almost home.” 

We now went down to the water's edge to ge 
on board the ferry boat to cross the rivor. 

“ Are we gwine on dis yer place, Isaac *” 

“ Yes, mother, this is the boat.” 

We seated ourselves in the saloon, and were 
soon landed safely on the Detroit side. 

“Is dis de place whar we’s to stop?” 

* Yos, this is the place.” 

“Thank de Lord! I'se done got over travelin’. 
Now I wants to seede chil’en. Come, less go ;” 
and she started on as if she had a perfect knowl- 
edge of the way. 

“Stop, mother, we're not going out yet. It’s a 
good ways, and I must get some kind of a car- 
riage to take the trunks up, so we'll ride.” 

{can walk, Isaac, I’se been so much trouble 
an’ ’spense to ye dat I don’t want ye to spend an- 
other penny for me.” 

But a carriage was procured, and soon we were 
seated within and on our way through the dark 
and silent streots to the humble but much-loved 
home from whence I had been absent since July, 
1856. 

Mother was silent till the carriage stopped at the 
gate. Then she said— 

“Ts dis de house ?”’ 

‘ Yes, mother.” 

‘Den I aint got to go nowhar agin.” 

“No, we are at home now.” 

got out and gave her my hand to help her out, 
but she stepped down alone and went up to the 
door, waiting till it should be opened. It was now 
twelve o'clock, and the family were all in bed, but 
a few hard and familiar raps on the door were suf- 
ficient to rouse them. Soon my wife opened her 
window and exclaimed—‘* I know that voice,” and 
‘aughing for pure joy, she called out to the children 
the welcome news, 

* Pa and grandma’s come !” 

And without stopping for many clothes, they ran 
down and opened the door, and received us with 
the heartiest expressions of love and kindness. 
Some one then opened the door of the front room, 
and mother passed into it, and I presented each one 
aeparatoly to her. 

“Oh, mother! mother!” said my wife, “I’m so 
slad te see you!” 

“ And I too,” “and I too,” said all the rost. 
Mother had heard me tell of each one, and learnt 
their names long before,so looking around upon 
them, she said, ** Whar’s Mary ?” 

Mary, my oldest child, 1s married, and lives near 

‘by. She with her husband was at once sent for, 
and came with her baby in herarms. After the 
most cordial greetings had been exchanged, mother 
seemed satisfied, and exclaimed— 

* Thanks to de good Lord! He’s been so good 
tome. See what He’s done for me. Glory and 
honor to His name! I'd almos’ gin out, but de Lord 
He prepar’d de way. Chil'en, I can’t tell ye how 
glad I is to see ye all!” 

An hour and a half passed away before we 
really knew it, and the clock striking two remind- 
ed us that we must let the children go back to bed, 
and take a luncheon ourselves. But before we 
separated all joined in singing this good old hymn : 

“ And are we yet alive 
And see each other's face ? 


Glory and praise to Jesus give, 
For His redeeming grace. 


* What troubles have we seen ; 
What conflicts have we passed ; 
Fightings without and foes within, 
Since we assembled last. 


‘ But out of all, the Lord 

Has brought us by His love ; 

And stilt He doth His help afford, 
And hide our life above.” 

Never in all my life did I feel just as I did then 
in prayer to Him who had permitted us to meet 
around one common altar. That night will long 
live in the memory of the family. 
About nine o’clock the next morning, all came 
together again for devotions, and afterwards we 
partook of a refreshing meal. Now mother could 
fully be seen, walking from one part of the house 
to another. She seemed perfectly happy, and 
would exclaim, 
“How well you'se fixed up! Everything's so 
nice! Well, I dunno what to say, only I thank de 
Lerd for it.” 
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And this is the mother and this is the son, who, 
through such peril and labor, have escaped from 
bondage into freedom. The facts need no com- 
ments. They are eloquent enough of themselves. 
But when we remember that these are not isolated 
cases, but that every day there is this suffering and 
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strife for liberty, with only now and then one for- 
tunate enough to obtain it, they become “ trumpet- 
tongued,” and plead with us to rest not til! all over 
the land liberty shall no longer be a name only, but 
the right and blessing of every creature. 

Sally was somewhat affected by the change of 
climate. When a slave at Fayetteville, one of her 
feet was injured while she was at work in the 
field. It had never been very strong, and now the 
intense cold increased the lameness, so that for 
some time she could hardly walk ; but at the com- 
ing on of warmer weather she recovered. Since 
she went to Detroit, she has been very desirous to 
obtain work as eook by the week or the month, in 
order to assist her son, and also for her own peace 
of mind. . 

“Oh!” says she, “ when I ain’t doin’ nothin’, 
I’se all de time thinkin’ on ’em down dere in Ala- 
bama. Poor creeters! Dey wants te be free, an’ 
dey can’t. I feel so bad for °em! ’Pears like [ 
mus’ be busy to keep dese yer thoughts out o’ my 
head.” 

But Isaac thinks his mother has labored long 
enough, and is not willing she should leave his 
home. She seems entirely happy in his fami- 
ly, and does everything in her power to contribute 
to the household comfort, and, in return, all try to 
make her life pleasant. She makes a great pet of 
Isaac’s youngest child, a little girl three years old, 
who she thinks resembles the little Lewis that 
was sold from her at Fayetteville. One day a 
lady called to see Sally, and, going into the house, 
saw only this little child. 

“ Where's your grandma ?”’ said she. 

“ Oh, I s’pose she’s singin’ about her Jesus,” was 
the answer. When Sally entered, the lady began 
to talk to her about her life, and, merely to see 
what reply she would make, asked her if all that 
was published about her in the papers was true. 
“Oh!” said she, “ every word on’t—ever word 
on’t! When dey reads it to me, it makes me feel 
sick, it brings back de ole times so. Den I thinks 
so much "bout all dem I'se lef’ behind. I wish dey 
was free. Idoso! I haint forgot ‘em, none of 
‘em, nor mas'r nor miasis.”’ 

““T suppose you enjoy it very much to have your 
time to yourself?” said the lady. 

“ Yes, indeed! ‘pears like its so nice to lie a-bed 
in de mornin’ jes as long asI please. I use to 
think about it in Alabama, an’ wonder if de time 
ever d come when I shouldn’t have to get up soon 
as de day broke.” 

Sally never goes from home without her “ free 
papers,” lest in some way her dearly prized liber- 
ty should be endangered. She has made many 
visits in Detroit and the vicinity, and been received 
and treated with much kind attention by those 
who know her history. She greatly enjoys hear- 
ing her son preach on the Sabbath, and is interest- 
ed in all he is doing, and desires to help him. Uni- 
formly cheerful, she looks at her mercies rather 
than at her trials. She knows not whether her 
first husband is living or dead. She has never 
heard a word from her little Lewis, since the tra- 
der told her of his having been sold at Claiborne. 
When she last heard of her son Daniel, he was i 
jail in Virginia, having escaped from a cruel mas- 
ter in North Carolina, and fled toward the North, 
and been taken up and imprisoned as a runaway 
slave. She prays for them all, but she looks at 
Isaac and is happy. 

In every affliction she has trusted the Lord, and 
felt that He could turn her sorrows to blessings. 


Truly, to her the Cross has been the Way or Frer- 
DOM. Dean. 


OUR DEPARTED MOTHER. 








“I xnow that my Redeemer liveth.” With a 
clear voice so spake our dying mother. We had 
hastened te her bed-side from our distant homes, 
with a faint hope that she might yet recover. 
Alas! when we reached the spot, and saw her al- 
tered features; when we kissed the cold tips that 
returned no answer; when the blue eyes kindled 
not at our presence ; when despairingly we called 
to her that we had come, and she knew it not, then 
we felt assured that Jesus was calling her away. 
So we sat beside her through the dark hours till 
the sad dawning; without, radiant and redolent 
with sunshine and flower odors ; within, shadow- 
ed by the wing of the destroying angel. Still, her 
eyelids lifted not, and she uttered not a word. 
The bitterness of death for her was already past. 
Gradually her breath grew slower and fainter, and 
just at noon, from earth our mother passed to 
heaven. Her last words of religious trust, and 
uttered before we reached her, were these, so full 
of comfort to her stricken children, “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” We did not doubt that such 
would be her peace in the last great conflict, for 
she had been long a mother in Israel, and amid pe- 
culiar trials had honored her Savior by a consist- 
ent, cheerful, self-denying, blameless life; and we 
knew that through the dark valley His rod and 
staff would comfort her. Left a widow, with 
eleven children, she had trusted God’s tender 
promise, and had found that He was, indeed, “ the 
God of the widow and fatherless.” Her charac- 
ter was a wonderful combination of attractive na- 
tural endowments and Christian virtues. She pos- 
sessed energy and decision in an uncommon degree, 
united with perfect amiability, the sunniest of 
tempers, generous impulses, and excellent judg- 
ment. Her benevolent face always beamed with 
love, and the last few years of her life, when her 
anxieties for those she loved so tenderly were 
partly at an end, an expression of perfect serenity 
and abounding gratitude made her most fair to look 
upon. “She looked well to the ways of her house- 
hold,” yet was she ever quick to hasten to the bed 
of suffering, with her ready hands to help and her 
tender heart to sympathize. Her feelings ever 
warm and kind, her genial temper, her unselfish- 
ness, her aptness in times of doubt and difficulty, 
her calm philosophy, her wise counsels, her chari- 
ty toward all the world,and her unshaken trust 
in God, made her the cherished inmate of all our 
homes. One son she buried, just in the pride and 
strength of manhood, upon whom she looked with 
all a mother's pride. 

She lived to see her remaining ehildren, one son 
and nine daughters, pleasantly circumstanced, and 
members of the same church with which she first 
united. Three years before her death she had 
given up her household cares, and had passed the 
time in visiting herchildren. Anticipating a jour- 
ney to a distant state, for which every arrange- 
ment was completed, she had gono back to her old 
home to look again upon the familiar places, and 
say farewell to the long-trusted friends. There 
she sickened, and after four days of suffering, in 
the spot where she had lived thirty years, loved 
and honored, with true and sorrowing friends to 
minister to her wants, from the bosom of her 
church she went up to God. Fair and lovely she 
looked in death. The peace of heaven was on her 
brow. He had given “ His beloved sleep.” Six 
of her children arrived in time to follow the pre- 
cious dust to its last resting-place, in the valley 
where, twenty-eight years before, their father was 
buried. They bad fondly hoped she might be 
spared many years to bless them with the sunlight 
of her presence, her holy example, and her fervent 
prayers ; that they might tenderly care for her in 
old age, and prove how much they loved her; but 
they cannot sorrow that more loving hands than 
theirs now lead her through “ green pastures and 
beside the still waters’ of the better land; that 
more jealous care than they could bestow has 
wiped away all tears from her eyes. She was 
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spared the infirmities of old age, and though ar- 


rived at a period when many are old, she never 
felt the weight of years. Her buoyant temper, 
her interest in all about her, her love of the beau- 
tiful, kept her ever young. Her labors ended 
where her greatest sorrows and her greatest joys 
were experienced ;—peaceful close of a well-spent 
life, the record whereof isin many hearts. *,* 





THE PUBLIC PRAISES OF GOD. 





Ir we would have the Scripture rule for prais- 
ing God, St. Paul gives it thus: “Speaking to 
yourselves (in another passage ‘teaching and ad- 
monishing one another’) in psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in 
your hearts tothe Lord.” (Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 
16.) From which it is plain that public praises 
must be such as that each of those who are sing- 
ing the praises of God are, at the same time, 
“ teaching and admonishing one another” by what 
they say, and by their manner of saying it. For 
“except we utter by the tongue words easy to be 
understood, how shall it be known what is’ spo- 
ken? for we speak unto the air.” (1 Cor. xiv. 
9.) To sing even ina devout spirit, therefore, 
hymns in Latin, or in any language or words 
“which cannot be understood of the people,” is 
not the kind of praise which the Bible directs to 
Christians, nor that which St. Paul himself used, 
for he says, “I will pray with the spirit, and I 
will pray with the understanding also. 1 will 
sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the un 
derstanding also.” (1 Cor. xiv- 15.) Nor is it 
according to David's rule: “ Sing ye praises with 
understanding.” (Ps. xivii.7.) Therefore, also, 
public praise requires excellent and holy words, 
as well as devotional and proper music, 

St. Paul’s rule includes two points: “ singing” 
is one, and “ making melody in the heart” is the 
other. Some worshipers forget the singing, oth- 
ers forget the melody in the heart; but the right 
and Scriptural praise of God in public worship 
can only be such as combines both. T. M. 





“THE POOR YE HAVE ALWAYS WITH 
you.” 





Not long since we read of a sermon preached 
from this text, in which the preacher took the very 
singular position, that the design of the Savior, in 
uttering these words, was to discourage the be- 
stowment of charity upon the poor. Itis of course 
unnecessary to combat a position so essentially ab- 
eurd; the whole Gospel narrative demonstrates 
Christ’s care for the poor; to them was the Gospel 
preached; on them descended His richest bless- 
ings; for them His most extraordinary miracles 
were wrought; it was their sorrows He consoled, 
their sicknesses He healed, their infirmities He re- 
lieved, their dead He restored to life. 

What, then, are we to understand as the real 
import of this divine utterance, “The poor ye 
have always with you, and whensoever ye will 
ye may do them good!” Primarily, probably, it 
was a rebuke to the cupidity of Judas, who, as the 
treasurer of the Apostles, desired a larger sum, 
from which to abstract for his own use; but be- 
yond this there seems to us a profounder meaning, 
and one to which we shall do well to take heed. 
The existence of a class borne down with poverty, 
in all ages, was indisputable, but the design of the 
Savior may have been to intimate that his disci- 
ples should regard them as the objects of their 
especial care. He did not say. “ There will always 
be poor poeple in the world, and there will always 
be opportunities enough to bestow charity on 
them.’”’ No! In the very act of justifying the 
costly sacrifice of the.repentant Mary from the 
reproach of extravagance, He does not forget the 
claims of the suffering poor. It is as if He had 
said, ‘‘I do not condemn a just solicitude for the 
welfare of the poor; in all my ministry I have 
cared for them, and now, at its close, my brethren, 
I leave them in your charge; you will ever find 
them around you; disease, misfortune, ignorance, 
and guilt will, in every age, have their victims; 
be it a part of your duty to seek them out and ben- 
efit them.”’ 

Understanding the declaration of our Savior in 
this sense, let us ask, What is, at the present day, 
the duty of Christians to the poor? and by the 
poor we mean all those classes which, from infirm- 
ity ef body or mind, from misfortune, ignorance, 
or guilt, are placed in such circumstances of de- 
pendence as to require charitable assistance from 
those who possess a larger share of this world’s 
goods than themselves. 

Men in all ages have been slow to learn the full 
import of that noble but much abused word, char- 
ity. The spendthrift casts into the beggar’s hat a 
broad piece of gold and calls it charity ; the miser 
doles out frem his well-filled purse its smallest 
coin, and mutters of the demands of charity ; the 
broker replies to a request for aid to some benevo- 
lent object by: handing out a bank-note, the thou- 
sandth part perhaps of the proceeds of the day's 
successful gambling, and flatters himself that 
he is quite a saint, because he gives so much 
in charity. Charity, forsooth! not one of 
them has ever learned the alphabet of 
charity ; but that poor seamstress, who, worn by 
the protracted toil necessary for existence, sacri- 
fices the hours of needful stumber to watch over 
the bedside of the dying child of her poverty-strick- 
en neighbor ; the woman who, leaving the ranks 
of refined life, seeks out the children of want and 
crime, and gathering them in some humble room, 
teaches them (while she supplies in part their 

physical needs) the way to a better and purer life ; 
the visitor of the prisons, the almshouses, the hov- 
els of the poor; those who with patient and un- 
wearied toil lead the untutored mind of the deaf- 
mute to the knowledge of God and heaven, pour 
into the darkened understanding of the blind the 
l:ght of life, or undeterred by the wearisomeness of 
the task, seek to develop the feeble spark of in- 
tellectual and moral consciousness in the idiot into 
a flame of life and holiness ;—these all know some- 
thing of the meaning of Christian charity. There 
are those, too, who, like Florence Nightingale and her 
associates, fee] that God has called them to the bed- 
side of the sick soldier, or to minister to those who, 
far from friends and home, pass their suffering and 
perhaps dying hours within the walls of a hospi- 
tal; or who, like Dorothea L. Dix, have devoted 
to the relief of the insane all the powers of a bril- 
liant intellect ; or who, like Myrtilla Miner, have 
volunteered, even in the midst of slavery, the in- 
struction of a despised race; to such, and to the 
thousands more who, in the lanes, the by ways, and 
hedges of human suffering, have sought to relieve 
human woe, to impart the knowledge of a better 
life, to rescue the child of misery and sin from a 
life of degradation,—the words of our Savior have 
come with a power and spirit which the formalist 
never knew. 

The cause of Christian missions to the heathen 
is a noble and glorious one; our hearts are thrill- 
ed as we read of the deeds of the heroes and he- 
roines of our faith who have planted the standard 
of the cross in the regions of darkness. It was 
for the love of Jesus that they thus isolated them- 
selves from the pleasures and comforts of home, 
and met death with its fearful agonies amid the 
most cruel privations, or that they still toil beneath 
the burning sun of the tropics, to turn the heathen 
from their idols to serve the living God. But 
while we would remember and sympathize with 
them, we cannot forget that there are millions of 
heathen at home ; that in our great cities, and even 
in our rural districts, are a mighty host for whose 
tedies, minds, and souls no man has cared; that 
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scattered over our vast territory more than three 
millions of the African race are for the most part 
ignorant of God’s word, and victims of a cruel op- 
pression ; that the subjects of bodily infirmity re- 
quire our care, our sdlace, our aid; and remem- 
bering that the Lord Jesus has left these to us, 
as a part of His legacy of Jaber, in preparation for 
that legacy of glory which will form our heav- 
enly inheritance, let us seek to do them good as 
much as lies in our power. If the love of God, 
that love which is the essential element of true 
charity, dwell in us richly, no toil will be too 
arduous, no sacrifice too great, which we may in- 
eur in Christ’s cause, and in the solace and com- 
fort of His poor. 
_ . 
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‘Selections. 


SIMPLE WORDS. 








Ir may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ;— 
But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 


To write one earnest word or line, 

Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 

In the untutored heart. 


He who does this, in verse or prase, 
May be forgotten in his day, 

But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye. —Loweli. 
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**NOT IN MAN THAT WALKETH.” 





“O Lorp,” said Jeremiah, “I know that the way 
of man is not in himself: it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps.” The life of every 
man, if we could fully understand it, would illus- 
trate the doctrines of Divine sovereignty and free 
agency. Both these doctrines are brought togeth- 
er in a single sentence in Prov. xvi. 9. “ A man’s 
heart deviseth his way; but the Lord directeth 
his steps.” Of the freedom of the mind from all 
compulsion in forming its plans, we have the best 
of all evidences—the testimony of consctousness. 
That the Lord directs the steps of men, the Scrip- 
tures abundantly teach. These thirgs are true, 
not only of the righteous, but of the wicked. 
Joseph’s brethren sold him into Egypt, because they 
hated him and were jealous of him; God sent 
him into’ Egypt, because He loved him, and had 
a great work for him todo. “But as for you,” 
said he to his brethren, “ ye thought evil against 
me ; but God meant it unto good, to bring to pass, 
as it is this day, tosave much people alive.” 
Because of the malicious slander of Potiphar’s 
wife, Joseph was cast into prison ; but God sent 
him to the prison where Pharaoh’s baker and but- 
ler were, that he might interpret their dreams. 
He designed greatly to exalt Joseph, and to throw 
upon him great responsibilities ; and therefore He 
greatly humbled him, and taught him lessons of 
true wisdom. The path to honor and usefulness 
and bliss lies through the valley of Achor. 

Moses early had the impression fastened on his 
mind that he was a chosen instrument of God, for 
the deliverance of the Jews from the bondage of 
Egypt; and although this persuasion was undoubt- 
edly from God, he was doomed to disappointment 
for a long period; and his steps were strangely 
though wisely directed. He was in haste to do 
his work; and he commenced it rashliy: “ for he 
supposed his brethren would have understood 
how that God, by His hand, would deliver 
them; but they understood not.” Although 
he was “full forty years old” when “he smote 
the Egyptian” who was abusing one of his 
brethren, God saw that a sojourn of forty years 
more in the land of Midian was -necessary to 
qualify him for becoming the leader and lawgiver 
of His people. Our Heavenly Father often disap- 
points our expectations and thwarts our plans, 
that He may give us the greater success. (ur 
work, and the place and time of doing it, are or- 
dered by infinite wisdom. 

When Samuel was sent to anoint a son of Jes- 
se to be king of Isreal, he was captivated by the 
manly countenance and commanding person of 
Eliab, and exclaimed, “Surely the Lord’s anoint- 
ed is before him ;” but he whom God had chosen 
for this most important oflice was quite a youth, 
“ruddy, and withal of a beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to look to.” And strangely enough he 
was being trained to sit upon the throne of Israel 
by keeping the sheep of his father Jesse. It was 
in taking care of sheep, and delivering them from 
the lion and the bear, that he acquired some of 
the most important qualities that made his reign a 
blessing to his people. The Lord directed his 
steps 

Paul, who was to be the most efficient of all the 
Apostles, was for a time the blindest of them all, 
and his hatred to the Gospel the fiercest. It was 
when he was going to Damascus to persecute and 
slay the disciples of Christ that Divine grace ar- 
rested him, and filled his heart and his mouth 
with arguments to prove that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. And when he was in bonds, and could not 
freely preach at Rome, “ the things which happen- 
ed unto him fell out rather unto the furtherance 
of the Gospel.” God sometimes sent him forth 
from place to place to preach the Word, that men 
might be converted ; and sometimes He allowed 
him to be bound for the accomplishment of the 
same object. Thus his steps were divinely direct- 
ed. Let us, from these things, learn some lessons 
of practical wisdom : 

1. For every one of us God has a work, and He 
is fitting us to do it. It is our wisdom, therefore, 
to be ever ready to work just as He directs. And 
as many of those occurrences which are designed 
to impress our. hearts, and direct our steps, are 
profoundly mysterious to us, and often very pain- 
ful, let us “ walk by faith ’’—simply commit our- 
selves to His keeping and direction—not murmur- 
ing or desponding. 

2. Since God ditects the steps of His children 
by His word, His Spirit, and His providence, it 
becomes us to study His word, cherish the presence 
of His Spirit, and watch the events of His provi- 
dence—resolved to follow where our Savior leads 
the way. 

“ Through floods and flames, if Jesus lead 
VL forlow where He goes.” 

3. Let us rejoice in the assurance, that under 
the Divine guidance, however our plans may be 
defeated, and our expectations disappoiated, our 
great work will be done to the glory of God. It 
is a high attainment in piety to lie passive in the 
hands of God, without any will of our own, desir- 
ing, like Paul, that Christ may be “ magnified in 
our body, whether it be by life or by death.” —Sz. 
Louis Presbyterian. 


INWARD LIFE. 








Aas, the outer emptiness ! 
What life has it to give? 

Oh, shall it God's own fire oppress’ 
Soul, wilt thou slightly live? 


Some joy of thine own seeking win ; 
To thine own strength repaur ; 
Breathe, breathe the awful life within— 
Feel all the glory there.! 


Thyself amidst the silence clear, 
he world far off and dim, 
Thy vision free, the Bright one near, 
yself alone with him. 


The silence thronged gloriously 
With business how divine ! 

God's glory passing into thee, 

' All heaven becoming thine. 

The rapture, mighty, measureless, 

-_ each eternal thing,— 
e mingling with Almightiness,— 
The dwelling by Life's Spring. 

Thus sweetly live, thus greatly watch, 
Soul, be but inly bright! 

All outer things must smile, must catch 
The strong, transcendent light. 


Near Thee no darkness dares abide, 
Thou makest all things shine ; 
Soul, whom the Lord has glorified, 
Is not all glory thine? 
—T. H. Gill. 


TRUE AT HEART. 








Nort long since, in an Eastern state, there lay a 
good man on a bed from which he never expected 
to rise. He was abundantly prepared for his end, 
and rejoiced as dying Christians usually do, that 
this preperation had been made years before, when 
in health and strength. He was asked what mes- 











verge of the grave, send to his fellow Christians. 
“I would tell them,” he replied, “to be true at 
heart. _I see the importance of this now, and so 
will see it when they come to the place 
which I now occupy.” 





THE BEST TIME TO FRET. 


Two gardeners had their crops of peas killed by 
the frost, one of whom, whe had fretted greatly 
and grumbled at his loss, visiting his neighbor 
some time after, was astonished to see another fine 
crop ohne and inquired how it could be. 

“ These are what I sowed while you were fret- 
ting,” was the reply. 
** Why, don’t you ever fret?” 
“Yes; but I put it off till I have repaired the 
mischief.” 
“Why, then there’s no need to fret at all.” 
“True; that’s the reason I put it off.” 











‘ Horticulture. 


HINTS ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
GULTURE. 





“Bis branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
Olivé Tree.” 





Tue Olive Tree is more frequently referred to as 
metaphorical of blessings than any other tree in the 
ancient writings. The beauty of the tree itself, its 
fragrant flowers, and its productive qualities, doubtless 
induced the Israelites to associate with it ideas of 
pleasure and enjoyment. With the expansion of the 
branches the idea of beauty we see is associated ; and 
when we perceive the great diversity of form which 
the branches of the various families of the vegetable 
kingdom are made to assume, and the varicty of shape 
and color that abounds in the leaves and flowers, we 
cannot doubt that the production of beauty was a spe- 
cial object in the creation of them. The formation of 
leaves in reference to their shape, in some special in- 
stances has, we know, reference to their economy, 
for they are made, in the instances referred to, sub- 
servient to some purpose in addition to the office com- 
mon to them all; as, for instance, when some part of 
the leaf is, from its shape, or from some appendage 
forming part of it, made to assist in supporting the 
stem. But, generally speaking, there appears no spe- 
cial reason, irrespective of the consideration of beauty 
or symmetry, for the great variety of shape in foliage. 
The veins of leaves, although so irregular in their 
appearance, are nevertheless regulated by laws natu- 
tal to each family. In Exogens the veins are usually 
reticulated, or formed in the manner of a net, with 
meshés of irregular shape ; but in Endogens generally 
the veins are arranged in parallel rows, placed at right 
angles to each other. 

In some leaves the substance of the veins is much 
stronger than in others, and projecting at intervals upon 
the edge these assume the character of sharp prickles, 
as in the Holly. And this peculiarity in leaves is 
found to be capable of modification, for instances have 
occurred in which these prickles have ceased to be 
produeed by individual plants, which, from being 
grown ina rich and very moist soil, have elaborated 
and expanded into the blade of the leaf the matter 
which in less favorable positions would have formed 
the prickle. 

FLORICULTURE. 


Preparation should now be made for such bulbs as 
it is intended to grow in the open ground. Ail! bulbs 
delight in a soil deep and not too stiff. Still a good 
body to the loam of which the beds are made is essen- 
tial to the production of richness of color, particularly 
in Tulips. Hyacinthsand the Narcissus family like a 
lighter and more sandy soil. Manure should not be 
placed near the surface in beds intended for bulbs, and 
the cool manures (such as that from the cow-yard) 
are preferable to that from the stable. The beds should 
be dug at least two feet decp, and the manure should 
be placed near the bottom. Now is the time to pre- 
pare the beds, by draining the bottom, and then dig- 
ging and laying them up in ridges as loosely as pos- 
sible, so to remain until the 6nd of October or begin- 
ning of November, when the tims will have arrived to 
plant them. Then the bed must be leveled down, 
giving it rather a convex surface, so as to throw water 
off from the center, but it must not be trampled 
down by the feet. If too wide to plant from the 
sides, lay down a board to stand on whilst planting. 
Auriculas should be potted immediately, if not done 
after bicoming in spring. Half loam and half leaf 
mould and old stable manure makes a good compost 
for them. They should be kept entirely in the shade 
all the summer and until the middle of this month. 
At other times an east or south-east aspect suits them. 
If this question of summer shade is attended to, they 
will do very well ; if not, in this climate they will die 
They require scarcely any water from December to 
February. During winter and until they have bloom- 
ed they must be kept in frames, but in summer under 
a close board fence or stone wall, with a north aspect, 
and where they are not under the drip of trees. In 
potting put an inch in depth of drainage in the pots ; 
siftings of the compost used is the best drainage. 
Plantations of Dahlias will be much benefited by 
digging between the plants with a fork, but without 
approaching nearer than fifteen inches of the main 
roots. This will increase the size of the bloom, and 
make it expand more freely. After digging, if the 
weather is very dry—but not otherwise—pour some 
water liberally over the ground. 


KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Asparagus beds should be kept free from weeds, 
which, growing large at this season, impoverish the 
soil. 

Lettuce and Endive may now be sown for autumn 
and winter crops. 

Cauliflower should be sown now for spring crops, 
being transplanted six weeks hence into frames for pro- 
tection through winter. 

Brocolt (the Walcheren) may be sown also for the 
same purpose. 

Prickly Spinage may now be sown; and another 
sowing should be made in a fortnight. 

Having before, under the heads of each vegetable 
above mentioned, given directions for their culture in 
former articles, we do not repeat them here. 

HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 

Grapes. The Journal d Agriculture Pratique states 
that in 1855 a vine-grower of the department de |’ Her- 
ault in France found his vineyards attacked by snails ; 
and he cleared them with much trouble trom most of 
the vines. Six rows of vines were, however, so infest- 
ed with snails that he gave them up in despair. The 
snails devoured the leaves, but did not touch the grapes. 
Shortly afterwards the Oidium made its appearance, and 
the vines stripped of their leaves by the snails were the 
only ones untouched by the blight The following year, 
by way of experiment, the vine-growers stripped a hun- 
dred vines of their leaves, and the result was that these 
produced three times more grapes than the other vines, 
which were all of them more or less again attacked by 
the Oidium. In consequence, it is stated that exper- 
iments ona larger scale are now in progress to test this 
remedy. It is clear, however, that this plan can only 
be attempted at a late period of the growth ; when the 
grapes have attained nearly, if not quite, their full size, 
and when the ripening process only remained to be 
completed. Possibly the whole may be a garbled state- 
ment, but we have so much to learn in the hidden pro- 
cesses of the vegetable economy, that much demands 
from us investigation that appears difficult of credence. 

Thrips, a minute insect that feeds on the leaves of 
vines and green-house plants, is, we understand, pes- 
tering some of our friends. The best remedy is syr- 
inging with size-water, made so strong as just to feel 
sticky between the finger and thumb. 

The Scale Bug and Red Spider will also be trouble- 
some in dry, hot weather. Syringing with clear water, 
in which soot and flower sulphur has been well stirred 
the day previously, is the remedy. If the plants are 
much infested, a little soap-suds may be added. After 
a few hours, syringe again with water to clear the 
plants. 

We recently directed attention to the culture of Cin- 
erarias for the next season. The good new varieti2s of 
them are Boustie’s Optima, white ground, with deep 
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ground, rosy erimson margin, and dark disk; Liq 
Brilliant, white ground, light azure blue ed 
dark center; Turner's Lord Clarendon, 
red ring round a dark risk. 

A new Begonia, said to be very splendid, has recently 
been obtained from Assam. It isnamed B. Rer. The 
leaves in shape are like those of B. Xanthia, and some. 
thing similar in color, with the addition of a greyish 
white zone running round each leaf between the mii. 
rib and the margin. 


gari's 
; ae, very 
violet ground, 








Foreign Biscellary 
THE RATIONALE OF THE INDIAN REVOLT. 


Mew of high position, and of high character too, and 
men of some Indian experience, profess that the revolt 
was to them wholly unexpected and unaccountable. 
This is the most unaccountable and most provoking 
fact in the crisis. Of course we have numerous proph. 
ets after the event ; but every day evidence is produced 
that the crisis had been foreseen, and Warnings given. 
A minute by Sir T. Munro, made in 1822, has been re- 
produced, which read now may well be described as one 
of the most striking prophesies ever made by man. His 
views on disaffection in the native army are thus re- 
corded : 


“Owing to the unnatural situation in which India 
will be placed under a foreign government, with a free 
press and a native army, the spirit of independence wi!| 
spring up in this army long before it is ever thought of 
among the people. The army will not wait for the 
slow operation of the instruction of the people, and the 
growth of* liberty among them, but will hasten to 
execute their own measures for the overthrow of the 
government and the recovery of their national independ- 
ence, which they will soon learn from the press it is 
their duty to accomplish. Their assemblage in garris- 
ons and cantopments will render it easy for them to 
consult together regarding their plans. They will have 
great difficulty in finding leaders qualified to direct 
them ; but their patience, their habits of discipline, and 
their experience, will hold ou to them a prospect of 
success. They will be stimulated by love of power and 
avarice to carry their designs into execution. The at- 
tempt would be dangerous, but when the contest was 
for so rich a stake. they would not be deterred from the 
danger. They might fail in their first attempts; but 
even their failure would not, as under a national gov 
ernment, confirm our power, but shake it to its very 
foundation. The military insubordination which is oc- 
casioned by some partial or temporary cause may be 
removed, but that which arises from change of charac- 
ter in the troops urging them to systematic opposition 
cannot Le sub ued ; we should never again recover our 
present ascenuercy ; all confidence in them would be 
destroyed ; they would persevere in their designs unti/ 
they were finally successful ; and after a sauguinary 
civil war, or rather passing through a series of insur 
rections and massecres. we should be compelled to aban 
don the country. We might endeavor to secure our 
selves by augmenting our European establishment ; this 
might, at a great additional expense, avert the evil for 
a time, but no increase of Europeans could long protract 
the existence of our dominion In such a contest we 
are-not to expect any aid from the people. The mer 
chants and shopkeepers, from having found facilities 
given to trade which they never before experienced, 
nogbt with us success, but they would do no more 
We delude ourselves if we believe that gratitude for the 
protection they have received, or attachment to our mild 
government, would induce any considerable body of 
people to side with us in a struggle with the native 
army.” AcRICOLs 


The Trasteeship of Rieches.—The instances of 
the right use of great wealth rapidly acquired, are not 
#0 frequent that they can afford to be passed over with- 
out being pointed out as examples for the imitation of 
others. Within a short half year we have had to chron- 
icle, in these pages, the erectiun of c Nieges, chapels, 





alms-houses, in the town or neivhborhood of Halifax 
either wholly or in large part at the expense of the 
Mesers. Crossley ; and to-day our columns contain an 
account of the very interesting proceedings which took 
place last Friday at the presentation of a public park 
to the inbabitants by Mr Frank Crossley, ML’. These 
are their more public benetactions, to which might be 


added a long list of liberal gifts to benevolent and reli 

gious societies, both in their own immediate neighbor- 
hsod, and of wider operation. Mr. Crossley relates 
how his mother, on first entering the works at which 

the foundation of the fortunes of the house was laid, 
made this vow,—“ [rt the Lord blesses us at this place 

the poor shall taste of it. To the fulfillment 6f tha 

vow Mr. Crossley reverently ascribes their succes, 

their money has not been accumulated by hard exac- 
tions from their servants; and their three thousand 
workpeople bear public testimony that their “ honored 
employers have shown them that difference of station 
does not necessarily exclude sympathy.” The vow still 
keeps its force—the riches gained by industry and the 
successful application of scientific knowledgo are de 
voted with an ungrudging hand to the religious in- 
struction, the education, the refinement, the comfort, 
and the innocent recreation of those among whom they 
have lived. Such instances of public spirit and liber 
ality, dictated by high religious principle, are rare 
The Crossleys will rank with those pious and high 

minded merchants whose unswerving honor and patri- 
otic generosity have contributed so largely toward the 
honor of the English name and the prosperity of the 

English nation. Let our men of business pause in 

their headlong pursuit of money, and learn here tha 
it is wise in each step of that treacherous path to r 

cognize the hand of the Divine Giver, on whom al! 
schemes and fortunes depend. Let our men of wealth 
learn here how to consecrate them in their lifetime to 
the uses which bring most honor and happiness to thei: 
possessors — British Banner. 


The Bishops and the Indian Revolt —The Hon 
and Right Rev. Dr Montague Villiers, Bishop of Car 
lisle, bas issued an address to the clergy of his diocese 
in which he says :—*‘It might be of great advantage 
if you could cali the attention of your congregation to 
the power of prayer at such a season. It would help 
them to realize that prayer is no mere formal matter 
but the directly appointed means for securing the help 
of God. When we think of the horrors and cruelties 
which have accompanied this fearful mutiny, and when 
we recollect the numbers of the mutineers, and tho time 
which must elapse before our reinforcements can arrive, 
I am sure that you will feel that it is to a (od of mer- 
cy that we must look.” Dr Hamilton, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, in his pastoral letter on the same subject, s*7® 


“The events now occurring in the East press upon \s 
two duties—Ist, to remember in our prayers all our 
brethren who are in peril; and 2nd, to strengthen the 
missions of the church in the East, and in al! parts of the 
world.”’ The right rev prelate recommends a collection 


throughout the diocese in aid of missionary operations 
in India. The Bishop of Norwich has followed th 

example of some of bis brethren on the episcopal bench 
and addressed a pastoral letter to his clergy on the sub 
ject of the disturbances in India. His lordship says 

“Reverend and dear brethren,—The terrible calamities 
in India have already bereaved many of our h »mes, a 

filled all our hearts with deep anxicty for our country 
men and their families ic that distant land The secu 
rity of that great empire is imperiled, and all tho efforts 
so greatly proepered by Ged, for the spread of the Gus 
pel and the social improvement of the people have re 
ceived a grievous check. We must look higher thao 
human wisdom and strength, and higher than human 
sympathy, if we would have guidance and deliverance 
in national disasters, or comfort and a sanctified result 
in domestic bereave nent ; and I trust that, in the pti 

vate and family prayers of all who call upon the name 
of the Lord, there has been special mention of thos 
who are called to mourn, and of those who are exposed 


to peril ; and that confession of sins deserving judgme"' 
has accompanied the earnest supplication for wisdo® 
to our nationa! councils, and success to our count! 
arms. But | have thought it well to recommen!“ 


in public worship. before the Litary and the Prayet!" 
all Conditions of men, you invite your congreations §)* 
cially to pray for our fellow countrymen in India. °° 
that you also use ihe Prayer for Times of War and ‘4 
multe.—I remain, reverend and dear brethren, yo" 
faithful brother and servant in the Lord, 

* Joun T. Norwicu.’ 


Manx Progress.—We are glad to notice that the 
temperance tnends of the Isle of Man are making 
healthy progress. For some time past they have bee" 
makirg great effort to cluse the drink shops en ‘she 
Sunday throughout the island. They have at last suc 
ceeded This speaks well for our Manx friends, and 
especially when we consider that their government 
not, like ours, a representative one. Their “ House ? 
Keys” are self-appointed—no polling-booths bar 


grace the pathway to senawrial honors ; and whe" ‘ 
map is once chosen, it is for life. Notwithstandir 


this, the force of public opinion has compelled the re 
cent and valuable change in the law. This enacts th e 
in future the duty for all licenses shal! be doubled. 

thereabouts ; that the holder of a “ private licens 
shall not “ supply, gratuitously.” intoxicants “ we 
consumed in bis shop or place of business ;" that © 
ing the week the hours of sale shall be from six it! 
morning till eleven in the evening, except on Satur ey 
nigbt. when the public houses must be closed at “’ 
o'clock and continue closed until six o'clock on 
Monday morning following, against all customer, * ae 
“ Lona fide travelers and lodgers.” It also empowers 
“ gny constable, at any time,” to enter into tire b ne 
of any one helding a license upon reasonable wr 
of suspicion. These are the principal features © 
measure which is now in legal operation, and. ¥¢ “ 
been informed, with already very succesful res" 


- , sw nit 
The previcus law enforced no restriction as to OP oy 


he 





bie edge; Turner's Emperor of the Irench, white 


or closing—publicans had it much thoir owe © 








| —_sRev. Dr. J. W. Weeks, dec 
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We bop, however, the success of the tem 
jn the Isle will stimulate them to .ncrea 
pe for the total prohibition of the liquor traffic 
ant a—A few d 
e¢ Gigantic Deer of ireland —A tew day 
cote ese Orwend tenants, in Kilkenny, 
John Bulger, was at work in his division of ther 
jon of the bog ef Poulacapple, XY oe 
: i] in one spot was of a peculiar color an 
| Cs ram a “black as jet and greas 
| oe He dug through the bog stratum, (a f 
ineiepth,) and. on reaching the bottom, comp 
nd and mari, he turned "P a huge skeleton 
* Fiedh Ruadh,” (Cervue Magacros Hibernicu 
extinct gigantic deer of Ireland. The skeleton 
fair state of preservation. 


trish e€ _—A whole village at Dartfor 
Ganckeon, was tases leveled to the ground by 
of men called the “ crowbar brigade.” The 
had been ejected in the process of the law, b 
held esion of their cottages. The work of 
lition was carried on under the inspection of 
sheriff. 


—The Gaczetie ann 
Bishep of Sierra Leone.—T te 
that the Queen has appointed the nt pre 
i Si Leone, in the room of the 
to be bishop of Sierra eed. The bishop des 
i Orton Longville with Botolp!-bridge 
o> "The diocese over which Dr. ] 
will have to preside, comprises the coast betwe 
degrees north and 20 degrees south latitude, cons 
of the colonies of the Gambia, Sierra Leone, a 
Gold Coast. . The appointment is worth only £ 
year ; the bishop receiving £500 a year as c 
chaplain, and £400 from funded property. 


A Maine-Law Colony en Dartmoer Comm 
Mr. James Teare, that veteran temperance advoc: 
forme us that a few weeks ago he visited the Mai 
colony founded by the British Government on 
moor Common. The colony contains about 1,10 
bodied men, who all appeared to be healthy, actis 
strong. They are mostly employed in cultivatt 

waste moor land. No strong drink is allowed 
) and not a public grog-shop, beer-shop, or tav 
| ficensed in the colony. In fact this traffic is 5 
| prohibited. Nearly all the inhabitants were m 
very bad character formerly, but a great improv 
seems to be going on among them, as well as « 
waste lands they are cultivating.— Alliance. 
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or second number of the papor thereafter sent. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—it te useless for Pobsoribers t 
write to us on business unless they give the mame of the 
Post-Grrica and STATE. 

PO#MGE.—The annua! postage on The /ndependent, sent b 

_ mail, ® 26 cents. 

Acuxts.All our agents are provided with eommissions fr 
this effice, and the receipts of none others wii be acknowledg 
by ws. Some have authority to eollect from new subscriber 
only-—a few are authorised to collect from new and eld. 

ADVEREMEMERTS.—A Limited number will be taken al trwz 
CENTS PER LINE OF WONPARSIL FOR EAOM INSERTION. No adve 
tiseinent inse for hess than Business notic 
wii be charged twenty-five eents @ line fer eaeh ineertio 
Mema, thirty cents. A liberal discount to those whe ad verti 
largely. Advertisements from out of town,  reseive any at 
tion, must be accompanied with the cash 

Bronaners.—We will exchange for one year, with any pa 
on the receipt of one Mar. 


fifty cents. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Dr 


G°> : 


Phis volume contains the sermons delivered by Rey. B 
BEVER, to immense crowds, at the Church of (he Puritans an 
@weewhere, in October last, and his magnificent address at tt 
cademy of Music. There is aleo added an addross on the su 
et of “ The Iniquity of the Extension of Siavery,” and a di 


CHEEVER’S NEW BOOK 


AGAINST SL 





AVERY 







se on the “ Divinely Appointed Freedom of the Palpit, th 
enate, and the Press. 
The following are afew of the numerous notices the abov 
ork has reetived from the Press: 
From the New York Brangelist 


“The discourses are full of that fiery eloquence 


for whie 
r. Cheever is so distinguished. The volume is published i 
ery beautiful style.” 
From The Independent 
“This is the very beat popular exhibition of the Bible arge 


ment against Slavery.” 
From the New York Eraminer 
“These discourses are written with the author's iatensest ear 
Restness and eloquence.” 
From the New York Churchman 
“The subject is handled with very great at as well a 
earnestness, througheut.” 
= From the American Baptist 
, “The volume before us is eminently timely.” 
‘ From the Congregational Journa 
he The well-known anti-slavery views of Dr Cheever will » 
) Sure & wide cirentastion of these discourses.” 
The book is 12me, ef 2 onal 
’ 272 pages, printed en handsome paper, & 
qazee type, and neatly bound in cloth. Will be sent free of poe 
any part of the United States, on receipt of % ceats 
Postage stamps or otherwise. Address the publisher, 
JOSEPH H. LADD, 
satu Mo. 22 Beekman street, New York. 





Dm ®:- atbLcorrt>s 


GREAT WORKS. 









THE LAWS OF HEALTH; 
OR SEQUEL TO 
THE HOUSE IT LIVE TN, 


4 book which should be inevery family libr 
. mily brary, and in ever 
*eheol-room in the land. Price $1. " 





THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 
A beok for both sexes, and all mature ages. Price 75 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


Prien $K0f Practical Suggestions for tue young ef beth sexcs 


ach book 


aT Sent post-paid, by mail, on receipt ef pric 





JOHN, P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
- Boston 


6 459 


te 


FREMOvAL—sexvay SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
i v ea In consequence of the sale of the preasisca 
myn on lease by the Am. 8. S. Union, the New York 

itory has been removed from Naseau street 

to No. 375 Franklia 


Broadway, bet 
dau Stee, New York. — G. § BGOFIBEE, Agent 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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oo 
we hope, however, the success of the temperance 
ty in the Isle will stimulate them to increased ef- 
ee for the total prohibition of the liquor traffic.—Ths 
nen A few days oi 
rhe Gigantic Deer of Ireland. —A few days since, 
oe of ihe Ormend tenants, in Kilkenny, named 
re n Bulger, was at work in his division of the reclaim- 
od ortion of the bog ef Poulacapple, he observed that 
k > soil in one spot was of a peculiar color and nature 


-" in bis own words, “ black as jet and greasy-look 
ing.” He dug through the bog stratum, (a few feet 


eaching the bottem, composed of 

= oe iomed . a huge skeleton of the 
oyiadh Ruadh,” (Cervus Magacros Hibernicus,) the 
extinct gigantic deer of Ireland. 
fair state of preservation. oe 
_—A whole village at Dartford, near 

Boe gga lately leveled to the ground by a body 
of men called the “ crowbar brigade.” The tenants 


| 


The skeleton is ina ' 


had been ejected in the process of the law, but still 


session of their cottages. The work of demo- 
ayy carried on under the inspection of the sub- 
sheriff. ie ladl 
f{ Sierra Leone.—The ©a<et/e announces 
Miog bok has appointed the Rev. J. Bowen, LL.D., 
to be bishop of Sierra Leone, in the room of the Right 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Weeks, deceased. The bishop designate 
is rector of Orton n— with Botolph-bridge, near 
Peterborough. The diocese over which Dr. Bowen 
ill have to preside, comprises the coast between 20 
he - orth and 20 degrees south latitude, consisting 
ofthe ‘colonies of the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the 
Gold Coast. The appointment is worth only £900 a 
year ; the bishop receiving £500 a year as colonial 
chaplain, and £400 from funded property. 


4 Haine-Law Colony on Dartmoer Common.— 
Mr. James Teare, that veteran temperance advocate, in- 
forms us that a few weeks ago he visited the Mainc-law 
colony fourded by the British Government on Dart- 
moor Common. The colony contains about 1,100 able- 
bodied men, who all appeared to be healthy, active, and 
strong. They are mostly employed in cultavating the 
waste moor land. No strong drink is allowed them, 
and not a public grog-shop, beer-shop, or tavern, 18 
licensed in the colony. In fact this traffic is strictly 
prohibited. Nearly all the inhabitants were men of 
very bad character formerly, but a great improvement 
seems to be going on among them, as well as on the 
waste lands they are cultivating.— Alliance. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
4 WEBRLY RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CIRCULATION NEARLY 30,000!!! 


Being larger than that of @my similar Jewsnal in the world, and 
is inereasing rapidly. . 
it is edited by eminent elergymen, assisted by the following 
distinguishedgy 
REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS: 


RKY. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
MR. CHARLES L. BRACE, 
And numerous ethess. 
CORRESPONDENTS 
sections of the Unien, from Euglaad, France, Germany, 


tsom & 


es 


——— 


| 


So iteerland, Italy, and the Holy Land, contribute to enriek the 


0) is of 
—— THIS JOURNAL. 

Each year of the existence of THE INDEPENDENT bas 
witnessed large aecessions to the rollef ite subscribers ; but sinee 
tue great impulse given by its discussions on the Fugitive Slave 
Bill in 1850. the ratio of yearly imerease in that roll has prebably 
exceeded that of 

ANY OTHER RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 
The verdict of the eommunity, and espesially of ministers amd 
in fuential ehureh members, upon the eourse of 
THE INDEPENDENT 
n epposition to unrighteous laws, shows that Christians were 
arning for some outspoken protest against national iniquity,— 
seme earnest and pointed applieation of the Word of God te po- 
litiea! duties and affairs. 

For the future, the plan of the paper will mot be chaaged fa 
any essential particular, but improvements will be introduced 
rldeh we doubt net our readers will appreciate. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE 
will be @ digest or resume of the periodical literature of Europe, 
specially in the departments of theology, sacred philolegy, and 
philosophy. 

A departinent ef 

PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 
wi!!! aleo be furnished, which cannot fail to be appreeiated by all 
over of flowess. 

The departments of 

LITERATURE AND ART 
wR} be condnoted as heretofore; the latter under fhe @treetion of 
a gentieman well echoeled in Art, and whom the leading artists 
of this sity necogaize as a competent and candid critic. 

But the great and leadmg aim of the editors and proprietor of 
The lndepe udent ia to make & 

RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, 
in which all these departments shall be subordinate to the one 
great end of religious instruction, the propagation of the princi- 
ples of the Gospel, and their application to the practical duties of 
common life, as well as to the great public questions of the age. 
THE ORDER OF THE PAPER 
will be substentially aa follows: 

First Page—Special Contribators.and Correspondents. 

Second and Third Pages—Miacell pus Corresy 
telligenee, Religious, General, and Literary, Reports, &o. 

Fow@: Page— Editorial articles and discussions. 

A Page—Commercial and Fimancial News, Notices, etc. 
isth, Page—Religious reading, original and selected, for the 
Sabbeth and the family. Special pains wiil be bestewed upom 
this department. 

The Seventh Page \e given up to Advertisements. 

Fighth Page—Editor’s Table, City News, and the latest For- 
eign Intelligence. 

NEW YORK CATTLE MARKFT. 

REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 

RICES CURRENT. 

Tsnue— $2 a year by mall; $2 50 by carrier. 

Specimen Numbers sent gratis. 

Pngle Copies. six cents. 

ADvEeRTisEMERNTS—Twenty egpte per line cach insertion, with 
s discount on large bills. 

JOSEPH H. LADD, Pubtisher, 


Office, No. 22 Beekman street, N. Y. 


SPECIAL 


denca 





NOTICES. 


ALL PAPERS ARE forwarded until an explicit order for 
dveontinwance, and payment of all arrearages, @ received, as 
te required by law in such cases. 

Casi in ADVANCE will be required with each name seat by 
agente or ethers. 

RENEWALS.—Persons wishing to renew their sabscriptions 
will please remit the amount direct to the publisher. 

Orders for the paper, aceempanied by the money, addressed te 
the publisher, and pre-paid, wil] be considered at our risk. 

Price the same to Clergymen as to Laymen. 

RECEIPTS for money remitted will be sent when requested, 

ther in a letter when a stamp ts received ; otherwise in tre first 

r second number of the papor thereafter sent. 





OE 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—it is useless for Subscribers to | 


write to us on business anless they give the mame of their 
Post-Grrioz and STATE. 

PO®MGE.—The annual postage on The Independent, sent by 
mail, % 26 cents. 

Acunts. Al our agents are provided with eommissions frem 
this etfice, and the receipts of none others wii be acknowledged 
by as. Some have anthority to eollect from new 
»nly—a few are authorised to collect from new and eld. 

ADVER#£#EMENTS.—A limited number will be taken at rwENer 
CENTS PER LINE OF WONPARBIL FOR EAOM INSERTION. 
tisernent inge 
whl be charged twenty-five eents @ line fer each insertion. 
tema, thirty cents. A liberal discount to those whe advertise 
largely. Advertisements from out of town, to reseeive aay atten- 

on, mast be accompanied with the cash. 

Rxonaners.—We will exchange for one year, with any paper, 
on the receipt of one @ilar. 


NEW BOOKS. 





De. CHEEVER’S NEW BOOK. 


9D AWAINS T 


G SLAVERY 
4 Phis volume contains the sermons delivered by Rev. Br. 
CuERYER, to immense crowds, at the Church of the Puritans and 
elsewhere, in October last, and his magnificent address at the 
Academy of Music. There is aleo added an address on the sub- 
ect of “ The Iniquity of the Extension of Slavery,” and a dis- 
ise on the “ Divinely Appointed Freedom of the Pulpit, the 
nate, and the Preas. 
he following are afew of the numerous notices the above 
« has reetived from the Press: 
From the New York Boangelist. 
he diseaurses are full of that flery eloquence for which 
r. Cheever is so distinguished. The volume is published in 
y beautiful style.” 
From The Independent. 
s fhe very best popular exhibition of the Bible arga- 
nst Slavery.” 
From the New York Eraminer. 
These discourses are written with the author’s intensest ear- 
stneess and eloquence.” 
From the New York Churchman. 
subjeet is handled with very great ability, as well as 
tnegs, throughout.” 
From the American Baptist. 
me before usis eminently timely.” 


Th 


u ga 


he wa! 


From the Congregational Journal. 
known anti-slavery views of Dr Cheever will se- 
reniation of these discourses.” 


ihe we 
cure @ Wide « 


The book is 12mo, ef 272 pages, printed on handsome paper, in 


lange ‘ype, and neatly bound im cloth. Will be sent free of pos- 

“ee tO any part of she United States, om receipt of % ceats a 
Stage stamps or otherwise. Address the publisher, 

JOSEPH H. LADD, 








sabe Mo. 2 Beekman street, New York. 
I * ah @ @ ©. duc bo 
GREAT WORKS. 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH; 
OR SEQUEL TO 
THE BOUSE I LIVB @8, 

A book which should be inevery family Mbrary, and in every 
oT *minthe land. Price $1. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. 
eck for both sexes, and all mature ages. Priee 75 cents. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


“Ay: “¥ of practical suggestions for the yeung ef beth sexes. 
“+3 cents 


BF Sent societal Dall . 
Rt post-paid, by mail, on receipt ef price of each book. 


" JOHN. P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
) . Boston. 


ReEMov AL. —SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
aly Oe York.—In consequence of the sale of the prentises 
a secupitd on lease by the Am. 8. S. Union, the New York 
and Ch,,tBo! Depository has been removed from Nassau street 
and Whi tH street to No. 375 Broadaray, betwegm Franklin 
Vine Sttette, New York. 6. §. BOOPIBEDY Agent. 


No adver* | 
than fifty cents. Business notices | 


—~o--— 


qzrzcs MUSIC BOOKS 
The Sabbath Bell: 


| A collection of Music yo 
Schools, and the Home Circle, arranged in ase hm ed 


namely: Part. 1. Tas Siwat¥e oot. Part a Music. 
Part 3. Occasional amp Concurt Music. By George F. Root. 
384 pages, large music Svo. First published last season, and 
has proved very popular. 


The Hallelujah : 


A book for the service of Song in the House of the Lord, eon- 
taining Tunes, Chante, sat Anthems, both for the Choir and 
——- ; to which fs prefixed the Singing School, amanal 
for classes in vocal music, with exercises, rounds, and part- 
songs, for choir practice ; also, Musical Notation in a Watshell z 
a brief course for singing soheols. intended for skillful teachers 
and apt pupils. By Dr. Lowell Mason. This is the latest, and 
one of the most suceessful, of Dr. Mason’s works. 


The Shawms a Library of Charch Music: 


¥mbracing about ene thousand pieces. consisting of psalm and 
hymn tunes, toevery meter in use; anthems, chants 
and set pieces; to which is added an original cantata, entitled 
“Daniel; or, the Captivity and Restoration,” inctuding also 
the “ Singing Class,” an entirely new and practical arramge- 
ment of the e'ements of music, interspe with social part- 
songs for practice. By William B. Bradbury, and George F. 
Root, assisted by Thomas Hastings and T. B. Maven. 


New Carmina Sacra; er, Besten Cellection ef Sa- 
cred Music. J 


This book is a carefal and thorough revision of the favorite 
work heretofore published under the same title. The ebject has 
been to retain the most valuable and universaliy pleasing part 
of the former work, as the basis of the new, omitting such per- 
tions as experience had proved to be the least serviceable and 
popular, and substituting choice tunes and pieces selected from 
the whole range of the author’s other works. 

Carmina Sacra, old and new, has enjoyed a sale of almost half 
a million copies. It is emphatically the representative book of 
American Churefjtusic. ablished by 

MASON BROTHERS, 








456-461 108 and 110 Duane at., New York. 

-—s—s«WLLIL, BE) READY’ IN SEPTEMBER, iw? 
THE JUBILEE. 

R. BRADBURY’S NEW COLLECTION OF 


Church Music is now completed, and will be published in 
September. It will contain a very much larger amount of mat- 
ter than any other new collection of Church Music to be publish- 
ed this season, and will, we doubt not, prove an immensely pop- 
ular work. The last similar work with which Mr. Bradbury was 
connected (and of which he was chief editor,) “The Shawm,” 
goretes in 1853, had a sale of over sixty-four thousand copies 
he firat season ! 

Teachers of Music or Leaders of Choirs desiring early copies of 
Tae Justier for examination, can have them mailed to them, 
(postage paid,) two or three weeks in advance of its publication, 
by remitting us seventy-five cents. 

We also publish in September 


THE FESTIVAL GLEE BOOK, 


By Cro. F. Roor, author of “The Flower Queen,” *‘ The Sabbath 
3ell,” and many other popular works, and the most popular com- 
poser of songs in the country. 

This will be a very large book, and will contain Mr. Root’s new 
cantata, ‘‘The Haymakers,” with a great number of new Glees, 
Part-Songs, &c . Price $1 50; on receipt of which early  ~ 
will be Sent by mail, post-paid. It is not intended to issue ‘‘ The 
Haymakers” in a separate form. Published by 

MASON BROTHERS, 
108 and 110, Duane street, New York. 


456-459 
Ge *7t* G@IETS!! GIFTs!!! 
A. RANNEY, 

PUBLISHER, 

203 Broadway, N. Y¥-» 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
600,000 
BOOKS AND MAPS 
OF AIL KINDS, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, 
TO BE ACCOMPANIED WITH 
500,000 GIFTS, 


Worth from 25 Cents to $200 Each; 
CONSISTING OF 
GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, GOLD LOCKETS 
GOLD CHAINS, CAMEO PINS AND DROPS, 
COLD BRACELETS, GOLD PENCILS, SEW- 





ING BIRDS; IN SHORT, JEWELRY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; RETI- 
CULES, LADIES’ PURSES, 


PORTMONAIES, &e. 

$150 worth of GIFTS DISTRIBUTED with every 500 Books. 

A GIFT will be delivered with every book sold for One Dolla 
er more. Although ro book nor article will be sold for more than 
the usual retail price, many will he sold for less. Persons wish- 
ing any particular book, can order at once, and it will be for- 
warded with aGift. Persons ordering Books with G‘fts should 
forward the amount of postage, as it must invariably ve paid in 
advance. The average postage for $1 and $1 25 books is 18cts.; 
and for $1 50 and $2 00 books, 21 cents. 

INDUCENENTS TO 
CLUBS AND AGENTS 
A Book and Gift without Money. 

Any person, by forwarding an order for Books, (with money 
enclosed ,) will receive an EXTRA BOOK AND GI¥T with every 
Ten Books to be sent to one address. 

This method of forming Clubs saves postage, as the package 
goes by Express. 

Full information respecting this GREAT GIFT ENTERPRISE, 
together with a complete List of Books and GIFTS, will be fur- 
nished m our Catalogue, which is sent post-paid to any address 
on application. 

Address A. RANNEY, 

454-466 No. 293 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK STORE! 


BOOKS! BOOKS!! BOOKS!!! BOOKS!! 
Gifts! Gifts!! Gifts!!! Gifts! !!! 





EBVARHS &.60.:, 
677 Breadway, opposite Bond Street. 
Third Year of the Gift Enterprise! 


E HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION ONE OF 

the largest and most carefally selected Oatalogues te be 
found in this city, consisting of all the New am@ Standard Publi- 
cations, Works on Poetry, History, Fiction, Belles Lettres, Arts 
and Sciences, Voyages, Travels, Autobiographies of Bminent 
Men, Adventures, Tales, Romances, Novels, Mechanical, Philose- 
phical, Theological, and Miscellaneous Books, together with a 
large assortment of Family, Pew, and Pocket Bibles, in everg 
variety of Binding. Prayer-Books, Hymn-Books, Church Music, 
Annuals, Albums, and Illustrated Works, in costly bindings, 
suitable for Presents, &c. &c. 

All the above Books 
Sold as Low as the Usual Retail Prices, 
and in many instances Lrss. 
Besides the above inducements, we offer te 
GIVE AWAY 


te the purchaser of every book for @1 and upwards, one of 
the following list of Valuable Presents : 


Gold and Silver Watches, Sets of Cameo Pins and Dropa, Double 
Case Lockets, Florentine, Lava. and Mosaic Jewelry, Onyx, 
Torquoise, and Plain Settings, all of the most fashiona- 
ble Styles, Ear-rings, Pins, Brooches, Rings, Chate- 
lains, Armlets, Necklaces. Bracelets, Misses’ Pins, 

Gold Pencils, Silyer Cases and Gold Pens, 

Camee Ornaments, Gents’ Masonic Pins, 

Painted Jewelry, Gold and Sil- 
ver Thimbles, besides, a va- 
riety of other similar and 
useful articles, too 
numerous to 


Fach purchaser receives ONE of the above gifts, as an induee- 
ment for the public to make their book purohasesof us. We 
share, in the manner above, a proportion of our profits with 
each buyer. 


NO PARTIALITY .—Every Book Gets a Prize. 


Our New Descriptive Catalogue (just issued) contains, be 
sices the mere title, a full and correct description of the eon- 
tents of each book, in itself an acquisition to any library. Cat- 
— mailed free to any address, upon application. 

No connection with any similar establishment in the city. 

Secure a Catalogue by Sending us Your Address. 

Any Book not on the Catalogue furnished at publisher’s prica, 
with a handsome present gratis. 

For every club of 10 subscribers, we give as commission an 
extra book and its prize gratis. 

Agents Wanted, in all parts of the United States, te whem a 
liberal commission will be guaranteed. 

For references as te our responsibility, please apply te the 
Philadelphia, Boston, or New York Mercantile Agencies, er te 
either of the leading Book publishers in the United States. 

Secure a catalogue in time by addressing 

EVANS & CO, 
Principal Wholesale and Retail Store, 
677 Broadway, Lafarge Hotel Buiuling. 


Db. W. Evans, 7 
J. H. Presron. } 


BRANCHES. 


, 


Saratoca Spaines, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI, Ohie. 
Newrort, R.I., 


PitrsBuRs, Pa., 


New Oateans, La. 457-469 
NEW VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 
EACHERS ARRANGING COURSES OF 


study for their Autumn and Winter Schools, are respectfully 
requested to examine the following very able and reliable books, 
just added to the 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 


Well’s Natural Philosophy ; 


4 new and comprehensive text-book, introducing the latest re- 
sults of scientific discovery and research, illustrated by 375 fine 
engravings. By David A. Wells, A.M., editor “ Annual of Sei- 
entific Discovery,” ‘‘ Knowledge is Power,” &c. 1 yol., 450 
pages, $1 00. 
This will be found a peculiarly attractive and practical work. 
While treating the various topice of the science belonging to any 
elementary treatise, it is replete with interesting instruction in 
reference to the manifold applications ef science in use in the 
various departments of industry, the arts, and every-day life. 
It has been carefully prepared to supply the deficiencies of ex- 
isting books, and is fully up to the latest aspects of science. 


Wells’s Science of Common Things; 


A Familiar Explanation of the First Principles of Physical Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Families. [lustrated with numerous Ba- 
gravings. By David A. Wells, AM 


Kiddle’s School Astrenomy; 


Designed for Schools. By Henry Kiddle, A.M. 
beautiful full-page drawings. 36 cents. 


Sauders’s School Speaker; 
A copious and spirited collection of pieces for declamation. §1. 
The Young Geographer; 


lilustrated by 


‘ An attractive and accurate Geography for beginners, beautifully 


| illustrated. 


| Adapted to Fasquelle’s French Course. 


0 cents. 

Fasquelle’s French Conversatien ; 
75 cents. 
Prof. Gray’s Botanies; 


i Comsisting of—1. Lessons in Botany, beautifully illustrated, $4 ; 


2. Manual of Botany, $1 50 ; 3. Manual Illustrated, $2 50 ; 4. Bo- 
tanical Text-Beek, $1 50. Warmly commended by Profs. Agas- 
siz, Silliman, Torrey, Guyot, &c. &c. 


Wells’s School Grammar; 


| By W. H. Wells, A.M. Over two hundred editiens published. 


Musical Beuquet; or, Institute Choir: 


For Scheols and F By W. B. Bradbury and C. C. Con- 
verse. 60 cents ; to teachers, for examination, 40 cents. 


A DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


with illustrations and recommendations of emincat 
teachers, sent pre-paid, on 


ao 
= 9 Fwvorabe for eg Na oe 
sent at half price te Teachers for examination, with a to-in- 
IVISON & PHINNEY de 


troduction. a ’ ° 
32] Broadway, New York. 


iM 
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| John Armstrong, 








CHARMING 


A BOO kK! 


Partly from the pen ef the talented and lamented Autheress ef 
“ Shady Side,” 


THE MEMORIAL; 


on, 

The Life and Writings of an 
ONLY DAUGHTER. 
By Her Mother, 

Authoress of “ Shady Side.” 

With an Introductory Notice, by Rev. A. L. STONE. 





“ This work was , by Mrs. Hubbell previous to her last 
illness, but her hand failed with the pen in its grasp, and the 
book has been completed by @ younger brother: We cannot be 
mistaken in saying that it will prove not only a useful work, but 
one of thrilling interest to all classes of readers.” 





In One Handsome Vol. 12mo, with Portrait. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. SEWETT & COMPANY; Boston. 
456- 


Price $1. 
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L D OLMSTED, 


', Chieage, Illineis, 
ERS HIS SERVICES AS AGENT TO PER- 
CO ne ne ann wn Cele aie 
orfor a 


New York. pany! Brothers, 
Henry Young, Esq., ohn Olmsted, * 
George Buse & Ce, Owen P. Olmsted. - 
8. B. Chittenden & Co., 8. P. Thateher, Esq. 

Foe ED Place Ord flected & Co 
J. K. . B. " en 7 “> 
Read, Taylor & Co., 0.4. Hammond, be 
Chittenden, Coe & Co. Hon. Mark Skioner, 
Watt, Dunning & Graham. John High, Baq., 

Boston. Officer & Brother. 
Austin, Bumner & Co. Northampten, 

New Haven, Conn. Hon. J.P. Williston. 
Wels Southworth, Esq., New Conn. 
Hon. Asa Bacon, Hon. Thomas W. Wiliams 
Thaddeus Sherman, Esq., Francis Allyn, Esq. 

Prof. Denison Olms*ed M al. 

Hartford, Conn. D. P. Janes, Esq 

Day. Owen & Co., Seymour a Whitoey. 








INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


ANCE COMPANY 
OFFICE—18 Wall street. 


—_—_— 





) ane 


Cash Capital............ .$500,000 


Oe ee etee ene 


POLICY HOLDERS 
PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS TO THE EXTENT OF 
Seventy-five Per Cent. 


DIRECTORS: 

* GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
A. A. Low, Oharles H. Booth, 
Thomas Til , Thomas Smuil, 
George Griswold,Jr.,James A. Edgar, 
Chas. M. ConnoHy, Lawrence Turnure, 
James Freeland, Henry Eyre, 
Lowell Holbrook, Henry C. Bowen, 
Samuel D. Babcock. Aurelius B. Hull, 





Lane, 
Wm. M. Richards, 
Geo. 8. Stephenson, 
Jebn B. Wright, 

. W. Lan 


Wm. V. Brady Bradish Johnsen. eo A e, 
A. Studwell Wilson G. Hunt, Wm. W. Stone, 
Wm. H. Swan, Thomas Fraser, Horace B. Clafiin, 
John E. Earle, 8. B. Chittenden, D. H. Arnold, 
Dani. W. Teller, Jolin Caswell, J. H. Ransom, 
Shoppers Gandy, Edmund M. Young, Hiram Barney, 
Wm. M. Vail, Wellington Clapp, Joseph Battell, 
Jebn Paine, Lycurgus — Robt. H. McOurdy. 
450-475 . H. LAMPORP, Secretary. 





OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK.—OFFICE, NO. 4 WALL STRERT. 

This Company continues te Insure Buildings, Merchandise, 

Ships in Port and Cargoes, Household Furniture and Personal 

Property generally, against loss or damage by Fire, on favorable 


terms. equitably adjuste! and promptly paid. 
Capital Stock (all paid)......... 0.6.0.6. 0605 $500,006 
EL as ieeepas dns gugi satuhacod pore 230.060 
DIRECTORS : 
William 6. Lambert, George D. Morgan, Jésse Hoyt, 
Lucius Hopkins, Theo. McNamee, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., 
Chas. J. Martin, Richard Bigelow, Lyman Cooke, 
A. ¥, Wilimarth, Oliver E. Wood, Alfred 8. Barnes, 
George C. Colline, pwey Bwe al Curtis Noble, 
D. N. Barney, Roe kwood , John B. Hatchinsos 
Thomas Messenges, John G. Nelsam, Stephen Paul, 
Wm. H. Mellen, Levi P. Morton, Chas. P. Baldwin, 
Charles B. Hatch, Geo. Pearce, H. Gilbert Ely, 
B. Watson Bobi, Ward A. Work, Amos T. Dwight, 
L. Atterbury, Jr., I. H. Frothingham, John R. Ford, 
Lucien D. Coman, Chas. A. Bulkley, —e Mazon, 
Homer Morgan, James Low . ¥. Stedman, 
Levi Fagftone: Cephas H. Norton, Jehan W. Whitleek, 
James Humphrey, Henry A. Hurlbut, Cywas Yale, Jr., 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President, 
A. ¥. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
J. MILAM ON SMITH, Secretasy. 438-463 





UMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Boorman, 
Samuel Sloan, 
Joshua H. Bates, 
A.B. Strange, 
Cc. B. Caldwell, 
W. H. McConnel, 
James McKaye, 
&. Nelson Davis, 
George W. Parsons, 
George Barnes, 
Edward Bridge, Henry L. Burr, 
Andrew Comstock, W. D. Thompson. 
JOHN RANEBRN, President. 


John Rankin, 
Samuel P. Holmes, 
Anson G. Phelps, 
Charles Chr.stmas, 
George H. Exery, 
Alfred Large, 
Walter 8. Griffith, 
J. 8. T. Stranahan, 
Lowell Helbrook, 
Henry J. Baker, 


William L. King, 
William A. Kobbe, 
George Bulpin, 
Nathan Lane, 
Solomon Freeman, 
Ebenezer Beadlestoa, 
Moses A. Hoppock, 
William C. Bowers, 
Willard M. Newell, 
Wiliam Aller, 


D. R. Stanford, 


Wruram Me.irean, Secretary, 
Atex. War, Ja., Ase't Secretary. 443f 





= INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Chief Office for the United States, 71 Wall street, New Youk. 
Capital, $23,500,000. 
GUARANTEE FUND, $346,000, 





} 
; 
| 
| 
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- DRY GOODS. 
B Poe "ities okies oo dei 
Nos. ene. ant 322 Broadway, 


ORWER OF PEARL STREET, 
THE ATTENTION OF BUYERS 


& CO.; 


INVITE 


TO THE 
RICHEST AND MOST ELEGANT 
STOCK OF 
SILK AND FANCY GOODS 
Probably ever exhibited in any Jobbing House in the United 


States, comprising a full and complete 
assortment of 


SILK8 AND VELVETS, 
Fleunced Robes and KRebes a Quille, 
Rica Parsrep Musitn DEvatxgs, 
VALENCIAS, POPLINS, 
SAXONY PLAIDS, 
PLAIN AND PRINTED HERINOS, 
PLAIN MUSLIN DELAINES, 
FRENCH PRINTS, 
POIL DE CHEVREA, 
ROBES DE VOYAGE, 
PRINTED FLANNELS, 
FANCY STUFF GOODS, 
COBURGS, 
ALAPACAS,; 
BOMBAZINES, 
GINGHAME, 
SHAWLS, 
CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
BONNET RIBBORS, 
VELVBT and 
TAFFETA RIBBONS, 
&e. &e. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION IS ALSO REQUESTED T@ THEIR 
LARGE STOCK OF 


Embroideries, 
Hesiery and Gloves, 
AMD 
Small Wares, 
In which will be found every variety of GOODS pertaining to 
these departments. 
PACKAGE BUYERS dealt with on the most liberal terms. 
455 467* 


_— PURNISHING GOODS 





KETCHAM, HILLER & MERSEREA®, 
Rnecessors to 
6. B. HATCH & CO., 


importers and Manufacturers, 
9° Cuamprns Sraeer, 
(Corner of Church street,) 


| Offer for sale a fault and fresh assortment of the latest styles of 


; 


Deposited with Comptroller of the State, and Trustees in the | 


City of New York. 
States, to 31st Dec., 
UNITED STATES CARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORG, NEW YORE. 
Aquilla G. Steut, Paul Spofford, Caleb Barstow, 
Henry Ludlam, Robert J. Dillon, B. F. Wheelwright, 
Jobn P. Nesmith, Jas. W. Gerard, Jr., C. E. Habiokt, 
Jobn @. Holbrooke. 

Bankers.—Tyg Luatuse Manoracrunzss’ Bana, New York. 

Solicitor for the United States.—Ronzat J. Ditox, New York. 

Consulting Counsel. —J. W. Grnamp, New York. 

@. &. HABIONT & J. G. HOLBROOKE, General Agente, 
Te whem applications for imsurance and agencies are to be a@ 
dressed. 435-460X 


BXcrrsek FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,009. 


OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
This Company insures all kinds ef Buildings; Heusehold 


Losses es by the Soelety im the Unied 
1856, $732,950. 





Furniture, Merchandise, Vessels in Pert, and other property, | 


against loss by fire. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE 8. DOUGHTY, BUGENE PLUNKETT, 
President, Vice-President, 


Frederick Pents, 
Jacob Little, 
Richard F. Oarman, 
Marshall ©. Roberts, 
Ambrose C. Kingsland 
John R. Peters, 
Ramsay Creoke, 
Frederic De Peyster, 
E. KE. Cellins, 

Alfred Plunkett, 
Jobn Garc'a, 


J.T. B. Maxwell, 
Ab’m Van Santvoord, 
William A. S. Vea Desa, 
Robert Hogan, 
Hiram Andersen, 
Waldo Hutehins, 
Charlies B. Hart, 
Howard ©. Cady, 
Edouard Bossange, 
Wiliam Ferdon, 

¥. J. Hesford, 


Banie! Richards, Anson Livingston, 
G. W. Burnham, Robert W. Mead, 
Wm. H. Johnson, Charies Sagory, 
Henry L. Hoguet, John Ewen, 
Joannes Gourd, Charles B. White, 
L. E. Lahens, P. K. Francis, 

8. J. Pardessus, John H. Brower, 


George B. Morewood. 
HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Secretary. 
447-406X 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


PIANO FORTES AT BARGAINS. 


May, 1857. 








ALLET, DAVIS & COWS, HA BROS., 
and other Boston and New York Pianos, stituting the 
largest and best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, 


ean always be seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, 
from 920 to $175. MELODEONS, cheap. New Pianos To Les, 
AKD SENT APPLIED ON PURCHASE. 
T. S. BERRY, Marble Bullding, 
446-497 458 Broadway. corner Grand street. 


IANOS, TARLOR ORGANS, MELODEONS. 


The Subseriber has for years been engaged in the parr- 
chase and sale of PIANOS, HARPS, MELODEONS. ome | 
ORGANS, MUSIC, etc., and being a Practical Musici 

given entire satisfaction. He buys directly from the manufaecta- 
rers; and is thereby relieved from heavy rents, and other expen- 
ses. Every instrument sold by him receives his personal atten- 
tion, and is warranted not only as to qua/ity,but as being cheaper 
than it can be procured at any wholesale heuse im Amorica. A 
printed list of prices, accompanied by the most unquestionable 
references, will be sent, free of charge to all parts of the world, 


on application te 
JAMES M. EDNEY, 
22 26t-eow 56 Jolin st., New Yor 


AVEN, BACON & CO., (SUCCESSORS TO BA- 
GON & RAVEN) Piano Forte Manufasterers. Wareroom 
No. 135 Grand street, near Broadway, where a full assortment 
of Instruments, exctusively of our own Manufacture, may be 
feund. Warranted in every respect. 439-490 








H. CHAMBERS’ PIANOS AND MELODEOKS, 

e Nos. 8 and 10 Bible House, Astor Place, eorner of Fourth 

avenue, New York (formerly Dubois & Stodart ; Dubois, Bacon 

& Chambers.) The oldest establishment, and a reliable place te 

purchase. Each Pianoforte warranted in every respect. Pianos 

exchanged and hired. Seeond-hand Pianos, of different makes, 
for sale low. Liberal discount to clergymen and professoms. 





FINANCIA™,. 


BANKING AND COLLECTIUN OFFICE, 
MALLEY, WEED & BARTLETT, 

54 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
GBORGE G. SMALLEY. WM. ¢. WEED. ALFBED W. BARTLETT. 


a@ WILL GIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE NEGOTI- 
ation of Notes and Loans; also to the purchase and sale « 
STOCKS and BONDS, at the Brokers’ Board, 

STRICTLY ON COMMISSION, 

Having prompt and reliable correspondents, will negotiate and 

collect paper—payable at all the principal points in the Jaited 


States and Canadas—at the lowest pessible rates. 
New York, Jan. 31, 1857. 








REFERENCE. 
MOSES TAYLOR, Esq. ) y 
455-480  WM.B.ASTOR. { New York. 
J. R. Morton. Catvin W. Taomas. 
J. R. MORTON & CO., 


| eens we AND COLLECTION 
OFFICE, 
20 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Obie. 


ment, or advice, at current rate of 
aie REFERENCES. 











Gentlemen’: Furnishing Goods. 


w@ Depot of the 
423-474 “GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS.’ 
o 


R I C H A il 
IRISH LINENS, DAMASKS, &e. 
THE PUBLIC WILL PLEASE BEARIN MIND 
That the 
GENUINE GOODS 
Are always sealed with the 
FULL SIGNATURE OF THE FIRM, VIZ. 
RICHARDSON, BONS & OWDEN. 
J. BULLOCKE & J. B. LOOKS, A 
36 Church strest, near 





- . = 


te, 
clay. 


LOOKING-GLASSES. 
KIMBALL, WHITTEMORE & CO., 


360 BROADWAY, 
Manufacturers of LOOKING-GLASSES of every 


453-465° J 











TO. 


variety, | 
and dealers in French and German Looking-@lass Plates; Amer. | 


jean, German and French Plate, Picture, and Window Glass; 
@erniees and Mouldings ofall kinds; Marbie Slabs and Brackets: 
Mantel ane rier Glasses ; 
Fancy Tables, @old Leaf, @ilders’ Whiting and Glue, &c., &o. 
Portrait and Picture Frames made to order. 
We keep eonstantly for sale a ehoice seleetion of OF Paintings 
from distinguished Artists. 


NBW-YORK, | 57 ¥nglish Branches, with full board, $200 per annum. 


| with their missien and with the Board, and the necessity of their 


! her children 








In extent and variety our stoek is equal to any in the city, and | 


our facilities for the manufacture and sale of geods, at the 
Lewest Possible Prices, 


are not surpassed by those of amy other House in the United 
States. 421-472 


CARPETINGS. 


ENLARGEMENT. 
HE SUBSCRIBER, HAVING COMPLETHD 
extensive Alterations in his Establishment, 
NO. 374 HUDSON STREET, 
and laid in a new stock of 
CARPETINGS AND OIL CLOTHS, 
is prepared te sell them as follows, for CASH ONLY: 
PER YARD. 
- Bs. Od. 








Elegant Tapestry Brussels. 
Imperial Three-ply Carpet 
Superfine Ingrain Carpet 
Handsome, extra fine Carpet....... 
ALL WOOL common Ingrain............ 

A PRICE UNHEARD OF. 


Ingrain, Cotton Warp, and Wool Filling,. 
Cotton Carpet............ 





- F 
ides  * 
OIL CLOTHS, every width and quality, from 3s. up. 


WINDOW SHADES! 


A large assortment of Landscapes from 
108. 


er pair. Also, @ splendid assortment of GOLD GIL® 


| SHADES, from $2 per pair. 








Together with every article connected with the trade. 
J R. LANDON, 
374 Hudson street, near King, 
New York City. 
N. B.—Ministers and Churches furnished at wholesale prices. 


EDUCATION. 


EV. D.C. VAN NORMAN, A.M., LATE PRIN- 








PLYMOUTH FEMALE SEMINARY. 
HE FALL TERM OF THIS INSTITUTION 
ewill commence on Wednseday, September 16th, and will 
continue fourteen weeks. For , address Mrs. M. C. Rob- 
inson, Prineipal, P!ymouth, Conn, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Beston, 1857. 
The Rey. Charles Robinson and wife left the Siam Missios 


wholly in consequence of the failure of his health, and he dici 
on his homeward voyage. They were beth in excellent standing 


return was tly regretted by tis all, and not less, I douht net, 

by themerives. Mrs. Robinson’s 

in thiscountry asa missionary widow, to suppor: herself and | 
“Lave becn most commendapie, and she will re 

ceive, I trust, every reasonable encouragement from the Caris- 


tian community. 
R. Anpersow, Sec'y of A. B.C. FM. 


Bridgeport, Conan. 

It is with pleasure that we recommend Mrs. Robiasoa, the 
wife of one of our deceased missionaries, as @ most excellent 
lady, and as a competent, energetic, and faithful teacher, de- 
eerving the patronage of the Christian public. 

JOS. H. TOWNE, 
Pastor of the First Cong. Church. 
BENJ.L. SWAN, 
Minister of Second Cong. Church 
WM. B, NASH, MD. 
REFERENCES: 

Rev. Gro. W. Woop, Sec’y A.B.C.F.M.; A. Mznwin, Psq., Ag’t 
A.B.C.¥.M., Bible House, New York ; Huxnr W. Ivison, Pab- 
lisher, 321 Broadway, New York; A. G. Hamaonp, Esq., Hart- 
ford, be. ; How. Moszs Carin, Rochester, N. Y.; Rav. H. D 
Kiron, Rapa C. Sain, Esq., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. A. L. 
Brooxs, Chicago, Ill. ; Hzewny 0. Crarn, Esq., Janesville, Wis. 
Rev. J. O. Caurcna, D.D., President of Female College, Columbia, 
Tenn. 457-458 


HURCH FOR SALE, SITUATED IN TWEN- 
ty-ninth street, near the Ninth Avenue. 40 by 60 fest, 
neatly finished and in good order, with a basement. Gallery 
across one end. Lot 56 feet by halfthe block. Lease expires in 
1870. Price @3,000. 
Inquire ef E. W. RANNEY, 245 West Twenty-third street. 
456-468 














MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
AT MORRISTOWN, N. J. 

HE FALL ‘TERM OF THIS INSTITUTE 

will commence on Tuesday, the 15th Sept., with a fall sup- 
ply of competent teachers. A Parisian lady—an accomplished 
musician—will reside in the family. Terms,two hundred dol- 
lars per annum, payable half-yearly in advance. A deduction wil 
be made from the bills of the daughters of clergymen, and those 
preparing for teaching. For further ticulars, see circular. 
Apply to Miss J. A. SEELEY, Principal, Morristowa, N. J - 

456-4 


HOME SCHOOL POR YOUNG LADIES, 


GCODLAND FARM, WORCESTER, MASS. 

Number cf pupils limited to eight. knstruction is giv- 

en in theusual English branches, French, Latin, Needlework, 
Music, and Drawing. 





2 


REFERENCES. 

Rev Dr. Hill. Hon. Charles Allen, Worcester; Rev. E. E. 
Hale, Hon. Pliny Merrick, M. D. Phillips, Esq., (Phillips & 
Sampeon,) Boston. 

For terms, and other particulars, address 

456-459 MISS FRANCIS W. ALLEN. 

UTGERS FEMALE INSTITUTE, NOS. 262, 
264, and 266 Madison street, New York.—The next acad- 
emic year of thia Institution will commence on MONDAY, Sept. 
14, 1657. The Trustees have the pleasure to announce that 
Mr. CHARLES H. GARDNER, jate of the Claverack Institste, 
has been appointed Principal, in the place of Rev. D.C. Van 
Normaw, resigned. Some changes for the better classification of 
the pupils have been made, for which, and the studies pursued 
and the charges for tuition, reference may be had to the last an- 
nual circular, to be procured at the Institute ; and any further 
information may be had of the undersigned, who compose the 
Board of Trustees. Pupils are conveyed to and from the Insti- 
tute at a emall additional charge. 
Rev. JOHN M. KREBS, D.D., President. 
J.W.C. Levenrpas, Secretary. 
E. D. Brown, Treasurer. 








* 
Joseph Hoxie, D. B. Keeler, Samuel Milbank, 
Thompson Price, T. Williams, Jr., Benj. W. Clapp, 
Jas. E. Holmes, Jobn Gray, Samuel Raynor, 


James Horn, 
454-458 


Geo. M. Clearman, Wm. K. Hinman. 


EST HAVEN FEMALE SEMINARY.—THE 
fall term of this Institution will commence Thursday, 
Sept. 24th, and continue thirteen weeks. Fog circulars address 
the Principal. MES. 'S. E. WRIGHT. 
West Haven, Aug. 13, 1857. 454-459 
IGHLAND SCHOOL FOR BOYS, WORCES- 
ster, Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 4th. 
454-459 Cc. B. METCALF, M.A,, Principal. 


~ BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 


HE NEXT ACADEMIC YEAR OF THIS 
Institution will commence Sept. 15th. A limited number 
of young ladies are received into the family of the Principal as 
boarding pupils. Applications for admission er for circulars ¢on- 
taining full information may be addressed to 
PROF. A. GRAY, 
(Care of Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., D.D.,) 

July 9th, 1857. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

451-489 








GOLDEN HILL INSTITUTE. 


CLASSICAL, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH 
Boarding-School, located at Bridgeport, Conn. Rey. G 
B. DAY, M. A., Principal. 
Term of 22 weeks commences April 27tk. Price $140 for Sum- 
mer Term—one-half payable in advance 
References—Faculty of Vale College. 436-487 
UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AT CLAVERACK, 
N. ¥. Male and Female. Board and tuition $120 per 
year. Stoves in students’ rooms. Term opens September 
I*th. Gentlemen instructors in Piano Music, Painting, and Mod- 

ern Languages. [450tf) REV. A. FLAOK, A.M.. Principal. 
~ INSTITUTE, FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

at Worcester, Maes. 
FRANCIS FOWLER, A.M., 
Miss HU. P. DODGE, 


The Fail Term will begin on FRIDAY, Sept. 11th, 1857. Terms 











{ Principals. 


The subscriber, in entering upon the office of Principal, in the 
place of Fir Tuargr, Esq.. resigned, poepeaialy solicite the 
continued patronage of the friends of the Institute, and assures 
them that every means will be taken to suetain and extend its 
excellent reputation. For Catalogues and further information, 
apply to FRANCIS FOWLER, Principat. 


REFERENCES.—Rev. Francie Wayland, DD., Providence, 
R. I.; Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., Hon. Charlies Thurber, Wor- 
ceater, Mass.; Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
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, Glass Plates of every size, French and 
efforts, ever since arriving | a 


— mn 


| 455-506 


LOOKING-GLASSES. 
W. MERRIAM, 136 CHATHAM STRERT; 
e (Established % 


8,) 
Manufactures offers for sale the 2 following assortment of 
Looxinc-Giasens, &e., - , 
1,000 Lanes, Rrestr Oxwamrxtep, Grit awn Plain. 
216.600 O. G. Band-polished Mahogany, 41! sizes. 
Bevil, of the varions sizcs. 
6,000 Piarw Grit Giasazs or aut Sizes. 
200 Barrels each of Gine and fine Whiting. 
Picture-Giass of all sizes, 200 Packs of Gold-leaf and Looking- 
Gemman. GI? KD OTHERS 
MovLDINGs OF DIFFFRENT Wiptsd. Paintings and Frames of all 
escriptions. B@” The above goods are mostly imported or map- 
ufactured for Cash, and wil) be sold at prices greatly advanta- 
geous to purchasers, City or County close buyers 429-480Pet 
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use. 
EALTHY | Physicians ge: concede READ, 
H that the use of comance Saleratus B 


. emer 
) | heard 
K EALTEY 

genuine. 


H”™ LTHY 
gi EALTHY 
Manufacturing Depot, No. 313 
Washington street, New York. 


313 peter @ALEEATus. 


as 

flour, and never falls te make, 
Bread, Biscoit, Oake, and all 
kinds of Pastry, beantifally 
light, nutritious, and suitable for 
the d and 


most dyspeptic 
at least one-eighth morefrom the 
four. None will dispute this at- 
ter trial. For sale at all the Gro- 
ceries, in Ilb., ¥lb., and Ib. 
packages, with the name of James 
LZ on each ; without—none is 








“DR. TAYLOR'S 
WATER-CURE AND KIVESIPATHIC INSTITUTION, 
650 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


OR THE TREATMENT OF THE SICK 

without Drugs, and with strictly hygienic means ; embrac- 
ing Water-Cure appliances, where they are applicable; tbe 
“* Movement Cure,” a system practiced for fifty years in Sweden 
under Royales patronage, and at no other place in this eountry ; 
the *‘ Compressed. Air- Bath,” employed in oe for many years 
and also used in this country only at this Institution ; the Elec- 
tro- Chemical Bath ; a pure and wholeacme dietary ; pleasant and 
elevating mental oceupation. 

We are particzlarly successful in treating Spina! Affeetions, 
Curvatures, &c., with ‘‘ Movements” and without any confinc- 
ment or ** mechanical] support.” The “ Compressed Air-Bath® is 
especially useful in Consumption, and all diseases of the (Aroat, 
chest, and air-passages. 

Send for a pamphlet on the “ Movement Cure,”’ giving princi- 
ples and cases ; another on the “‘ Principles and Practice of Hy 
gceo- Medical Science,” as practiced by us 
GEO. H, TAYLOR, M.D. 
CHARLES F. TAYLOR, M D. 
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DRESS BOOTS AND GAITERS. 
| oH N L. w TKRIN 8; 
114 FULTON STREET, 
Between Nassau and William strects, N. Y, 
Offers for sale a superior tof 
BOOTS, SHOES, AND GAITERS. 

J. L. W. sells only THE VERY BEST QUALINES oF 
GOODS, and sells at prices which eannot fail to satisly every 
eustomer. M@ All orders punctually attended to. 

Fishing, Hunting, Surveyors’, and Bogineers’ Boots, warrant- 
ed water-proof. 

Letied, Misses’, Boys’, and Ciiidren’s ®floes, tn every variety. 

-tf 


Cc. B. GUTHRIE, 
Pharmaceatist, 
@uccessor te Wm. J. Olliffe,) 809 Broadway, 
OLICITS THE PATRONAGE OF FAMILIES 
in the vicinity of this Old Eetabushed Drug: Store, and ae 
sures those who may need anything id this line, that no paine 
shall be spared to please them. 

Congress, Biue Liek, and other mineral waters alwayson hand. 

Toilet and Fancy Goods in large variety and choice quality 


July 1, 1857. tS | 490-4750 
INDEPENDENT 
ream JOB PRINTING’ OFFICK, 
> 
No. 22 BEEEKMAN STREET, 


(Ngan Nassav.) 
There is attached to the office of Tas INDEPENDENT 4 
JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
prepared to execute every description of Plain and Ornamental 
JOB PRINTING that may be required. Policies of Insurance 
Circulars, Cards, Show and Hand-Bills, Blanks of all kinds, &e. 
executed at the shortest notice, and at the lowest prices. 
Apply as above to JOSEPH H. LADD. 
455-tf ca ee ere =) peed 
ROADWAY OFFICES AND ROOMS TO 
LET.— One large light room, 65 feet deep. with front effice 
en third floor. Single rooms or roome in suite for apartments or 
offiees to rent very low in building No. 534 Broadway, near the 


St. Nicholas and Metropolitan Hotels. Possession at once. Ap- 
ply in the store, to STEPHEN WM. SMITH. 455-468 


w* TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


TESTABLISHED IN 1826.) 

BELLS. The subscribers have constantly for sale an assort- 
BELLS. ment of Chureh, Factory, Steamboat, Lecometive, 
. Plantation, School-house, and other Belis, mounted ia 
. the most approved and durable manner. For full par- 
. tieulars as to many recent improvemests, warrantec, 
. diameter of Bells, space occupied in tower, rates ef 
. transportation, &c., send for a circular. Bells for the 
BELLS. South delivered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 

West Troy, N. Y. 


ABINET FURNITURE—H. STONEY, 536 
BROADWAY, 

Invites persons about selecting to an examination of the styles 

and quality of his present large stock of Custom Made Furni- 





| ture, consisting of Parlor, Boidoir, Library, and Dining-roem in 


all the variety of woods, manufactured of the best seasaned ma- 
terials, and warranted to stand the test of Furnace heat. Draw- 
ings made to suit the most fastidious in architecture, and the 


| work widl be executed in the most artistic and substantial man- 
437-403 


| Rev. Edward E. Hale, Boston, Mase. ; Pres. Mark Hopkins, D.D., 
| Williamstown, Mass. ; Rev. Orville Dewey, Sheffield, Mass.; Rev. 


Hall. 


| Principal. 


| gux-Trembles, near Montreal, C. E. 
| are from France and « 


cipal of Rutgers Female Institute, will (D. ¥.) open a | 


Boarding and Day Schoo! for Young Ladies at No. 79 East Four- 
teenth street, near Union Square, on the 14th September next. 
For full information as to Aims, System of Instruction, &c., 
attention is invited to his Prospectus, to be had at the School or 
by addressing the Principal. 455-459" 5 








YSTIC HALL 
Ladies.—In addition, Salt-water Bathing and Horseback 


SEMINARY BOR YOUNG) 


Riding. A Catalogue may be had of the Principal, Box, Bostea, | 








Mass. - 455-459" 

Zen CADEMIES, SCHOOLS, AND FAMI- 
<£o lies supplied with competent Teachers, Tuters, 
So; Professors, and Governesses, Schools with Pupils, Pa- 





De | rents (gratuitously) with Circulars, Teachers with desi- 

Foe rable positions. 

Eee 
nN 


' SMITH & BOYD, Appleton Bullding, 
| 455-458 346 Broadway, Nev 


HE NEW YORK ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS IS 
designed for the education of children in any degree defi- 
cient in intellect. From the construction of its new buildings, 
and the number ef pupils,a very complete classification and 
separation of the different grades cf intelligence is attained. A 
few paying pupils can be received if application is made imme- 
diately. For terms and other particulars, address H. B. WIL- 
BUR, M.D., Superintendent. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1857. 457 -458* 





RS. J. BR, DAVIS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Bearding and Day School for young ladies, at 67 Madison 
avenue. Will re-open on Monday, Sept. 14th. 457-459 





EO. 8. PARKER AND JOHN McMULLEN’S 
CLASSICAL, FRENCH, ENGLISH, and PRIMARY 
SCHOOL, No. 922 Broadway, entrance in 2ist street. The new 
term begins September 7th. Pupils are prepared for college 
or the counting-room. Those between the ages of six and ten 
are under the care of a female teacher. The Gymnasium is 
open to all department= 457-460 
RENCH PROTESTANT BOARDING AND*DAY 
School for Young Ladies, No. 32 West Eighteenth street. 

Mrs. Leverett will re-open her School for the ensuing year on 
Wednesday, Sept. 16th. 

A class in English and in French Literature, under the in- 
struction of the most competent professors, will be commenced 
October Ist, and will coutinue two quarters. 

Young ladies who may desire to pursue those studies will be 
admitted to the course at $25 per quarter. Applications may 





be made to Mrs. L. personally, or by letter, at the above address. | 


456-460" C 


LESWe?op>D SCHOOL. 


THEODORE D. WELD, Principal, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


N W YORK CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
Pror. Joux C. Feaavson, A. M., Princi 

Only $90 per year fer beard and tuition. 
ladies and gentlemen. The ladies are under the euperinten- 
dence of an eaperienced Preceptress. free from 
poe byl — Ay ey wee ng Sane hn ext term commen- 
ces 26th. For further information address the Principal at 
Chartottevilie, N. Y. 456-450 


HE WADAWANUCK INSTITUTE, STONING- 
nee Conn., iver par = a echesl pest Sep- 
. Ternis r. Fordrenlars, address 
yy ie = REV. H. A. QACKETT. 








‘Al. | 





H. M. Field, Ed. Evangelist, Rev. C. L. Brace, Hon. H. J. Ray- 
mond, Ed. Times, David Dudley Field, Esq., Theodore Sedg- 
wick, Esq.,New York; Rev, Robert Baird, b.D., Yonkers. N. 
Y.; Rev. Chester Dewey, D.D., Rochester, N. Y.; Hon. John 
Willard, Esq.. —- Springs, N. Y. ; Rev. H. Neil, Detroit, 
Mich,; Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, St. Louis, Mo. ; Rey. R. R. Shippen, 
Chicago, Ill. ; F. W. Billings, Eeq., San Francisco, California. 

454-459 


SCHOOL. 
Rev. LEVI WELLS HART, A.M., RECTOR. 


Fall Term commences first Monday (7th) of September. Fer 
Cireulars, &c., apply at the rooms, Mansie Buogx, near City 


REFERER CES: 








Rev. W. H. Lewis, D.D. Rev. B. C. Cutler, D.D. 
" G. W. Bethune, D.D. " J B. Plagg. 
" WN. E. Smith. “ Harvey Newcomb. 
" W. P. Pierce. 455-408 
FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
RS. M. W. LEE, PRINCIPAL OF THRE 


School at Rosewood, Pittsfield, Mass., will open her Fal 
Term at Springfield on the 7th of September. Every advantage 


of larger schools is aves by pupils in this establishmeat | 


while they are constantly ander the eye and guidance of the 
Circulars of Smith & Boyd, Crowens, A. 8. Barnes 
& Ce., or by application to the Principal. 435-458* 
MRS. WHEATON 
ESPECTFULLY INFORMS AER FRIENDS | 
and the public, that her Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, No. 104 Second avenue, wilire-openon MONDAY, | 
Sept. 14. 455-458* 











correctly, and 3 pleasantly -acquired at the College of Pointe- 
A Protestant---missionariee 
ak the Parisian French. The Principal 
was a scholar under RLE D’AUBIGNE. 

Lectures, recitations, debates, newspapers, #ermons, conversa- 
tion, all in French. Thorough instruction, good accommeda- 
tions for the young men, and best of homes in Mr. Vernon's 
family, for ($13) thirteen dollars per month, the entire expense. 


RENCH ! FRENCH!! CAN BE---1 QUICKLY, 2 | 


Address M. J. A. VERNON, a Ja Pointe-aux-Trembles, pres de 
Mentreal, C. E. 457-459 
APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ {NSTI- | 


tute, Pitteficld, Mass., having been conducted sixteen 


years by Messrs. Tyler and Agnew successively, commences its | 


next session Sept. 17, 1857, with all its former facilities for edu- | 

cation—in ample grounds and gymnasium, extensive cabinets 
and apparatus, and its recent corps of (nstructors—under the | 
contro! of the undersigned. 
For Catalogues address C. V.SPEAR, ? 
J.R. BOYD, } 
Refer to His Excellency H. J. Gardner and Rey. A. L. Stona, 
D.D., Boston ; Hon. Senator Foot, Vermont; Hon. 8. G. Haven, | 
Buffalo: J. F. Trow, Esq., New York ; Hon. Sceretary Cass ; } 
' 


Principals. 


Prof. J. Henry, LL.D., Washington, D. C. - 158° 


WIGHT’S HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, —The 
Next Fall Term of the Twelfth Academic year of this Insti- 


tation will commence on Monday, the fourteenth of September, 
at No. 2 Livingston street. B. W. oe | 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


IRST PREMIUM HOT<«AIR FURNACES 
AD HEATERS.—We would call the attention of = 

Nc to our stock of Tubular Spiral Furnaces, Hedenberg’s : 
brated Portable Furnaces and Heaters, Spiral Furnaces for 
Wood, and Hedenberg’s New Patent Hot-Water Furnaces. Our 
articles, and the most workmanlike meaner in which we put 
them up, have become so widely known, as to make it unneces- 
sary to give any description here. Snffice Tt to say, that they 
in every instance give entire satisfaction as to the quality of 
heat, economy, cleanliness, and what is most important, safety. 
On this point we are very particular. They are adapted to the 
warming of buildings or churches of any size, in the city or 
country. F. L HEDENBERG & SON, 
58 Walker street, three doors west of Broadway. 





419-461* 


H. HARLEY, 
TUR 





IMPORTER AND MANUFAC. 
° ER OF FUR GOODS, 
Weuild call the attention of Buyers to the Choicest Assortment 
of FURS ever exhibited, comprising 

FUR MANTILLAS, TALMAS. 
And every variety of smaller Cape worn. 

Also, Muffs, Cuffs, Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur Gioves and Gaunt- 
lets, Fur Boots, Sleigh and Lap Rebes, Children’s Furs, Furs 
for trimming, Men's Fur Caps from Otter, Seal, &c. 

Every article is warranted, and made feom the best quality of 
Fur. J.H. HARLBY, No, 34 John street, 

Ove door from Nassau, and No. 28 Maiden lane, cor. Nassau 





457-469 
THE GREAT INVENTION. 
LOTHING WITHOUT SEAM, 


ufactured only at Matteawan, N. Y., 


BY THE 
SEAMLESS GARME\T MANUFACTURING CO., 
And sold at its DEPOT, No. 22 Dey St., New York. 
Overceats of Great V: and Latest Styles, 
Pea Jackets, Pants, Vests, Lcsgteny Mocséstas, Mittens, &e., &e. 


Wooi t Seem—will 
These Fabrics are Woven in the without aay <7 
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Rreerrys L. lL, COLLEGE GRAMMAR | 


| office, No. 343 Broadway, New 


ner. Prices moderate and terms will be liberal. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


BR.  . aos = 


BAST MEDICINAL SALERATUS. 


Wanufactured from Commen Salt. 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST SALERATUS 

is prepared entirely different from ether Saleratus. 
All the deleterious matter extracted in such a 
manner as to produee Bread, Biscuit, and albkinds j 
of Cake, without containing a particle of Salera- 
tus when the Bread or Cake is baked ; thereby pro- 
ducing wholesome results. Bvery particle of Sal- 
eratus is turned to gas and passes through the 
Bread or Biscuit while Baking, consequently 
nothing remains but common Salt, Water and 
Flour. You will readily perceive by the taste of 
this Saleratus that it ie entirely different from 
other Saleratus. When you purchase one paper 
you should take the old paper with you, and be 
very particular and get the next exactly like the 
first, (name and picture, twisted Loaf Bread, with 
a glass of efferyescing water on the top, as you see 
in the bill.) 

Full directions for making Bread with Sour 
Milk and Cream Tartar, and all kinds ef Pastry ; 
also for making Seda Water ; also directions for 
making Seidlite Powders, wil) accompany each 
package. B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 06 and 70 Washington st., New York, 
443t{X and No. 38 India st., Boston. | 
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CHURCH BELLS. 
ENRY N. BOOPER & CO. CONTINUE THE 
Bell Founding business established by them im 1625. 
Chimes, Peals, and single belies cast to correct musieal notes im 
the most perfect . Orders solicited 
429-4506 








Stained Glass for Churches, 
Public and Private Buildings. 
Cc. J. THURSTON, 


453-504 No. 5 Terrace St., Buffalo, N.Y 
Ww HEELEZ & WILSON MANUFACTURING 
CO.S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES.—The reputa- 


tion of these Machines for all kinds of sewing is established, and 
they are beyond question the best in use. It has been our object 


| to make a Machine which should not only meet the wants of 


manufacturers, but also supply families with efficient means te 
do the drudgery of domestic sewing. 

An examination of their merits is respectfully solicited at our 
York 








452-503J WHEELER & WILSON MNF*G CO. 
WILLIAM RESOR 24008 RESOR 
ILLIAM™M RES OR & coe. 


, 
Ww MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOVES AND HOLLOW WARE, 


also of HARRISON’S PATENT KITCHEN RANGE, and dea) 
ers in Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, Copper, and Tinners’ Stock and 


Findings, 
13 & 45 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI. 


452-484" J 
me GROVER & BAKER'S ah 
CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
PPLUESE MACHINES ARE THE BEST IN THE 


No well regulated family can afford to do without a Grover & 
Baker machine, made expressly for family sewing. 

Merchants in good standing from abroad, visit) New York 
or Boston, can now secure the sale of Grover & Baker’s Sewing 
Machines in their several Iccalities, with great profit te them 
selves, and advantage te their customers. 

GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE 00., 
495 Broadway, New York, 
18 Summer street, Boston, 
730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
87 Fourth etreet, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
6 West Fourth strect, Cincinnati, © 


457-482 

CATARRBH, 

DISEASE WHICH HAS SO LONG BAFFLED 

A the highest medical skill, and has been prononneed an 
incurebile malady, has its location at the base of the frontal bone, 
within the skull, in asmall gland called the “ Pituitary gland.” 
Its office is to secrete a pure and limpid fluid, to be sent down 
through delicate ducts into the nostrils, there to lubricate the 
Schnewerian membrane. From various causes, thie giand becomes 
diseased, and refuses or is unable to perform its natural fusc- 
tions, the secretion become morbid and vitiated, frequently pas*- 
ing into the throat, creating an irritation of the bronchia, aud « 
troublesome cough. The senses of taste, amoll, sight, and hea: 
ing in time beeome affected, a dull, oppressive feeling is experi- 
enced in the head, and the disease, from a local derangeynent, 

oh: haracter. T 








apply a remedy which 
for consultation, 
460° 
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The  Andeyendent. 


THE RICHMOND PRESBYTERIAN 
CONVENTION, 


A Southern New School Church to be Organized. 


Ricuaonp, Va., Sept. 2, 1857. 
To tne Eprrors or Tae InperenDENT: 

A telegraphic h in your columns has already 
announced the adjournment of the Presbyterian Pro- 
slavery Convention in Richmond, with a dozen words 
as tothe final action of the body. The assembly 
peacefully disbanded, without producing a convulsion 
either physical or moral ; and its troubled waters are 
now as smooth as though no stone had been dropped 
into them. 

The Convention adjourned at midnight between Tues- 
day and Wednesday, September the first and the second, 
a.p. 1857. There will always be a doubt as to which 
of these days will be entitled to the honor of the anni- 
versary. This is unfortunate, as it will preclude the New 
Church from the possibility of a strictly accurate calen- 
dar; and will make its annual feast, if it should ever 
celebrate the occasion with a feast, a “ movable one.” 

Its final and only important action was a recom- 
mendation to the “ Presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church which are opposed to the agitation of slavery,” 
to meet by delegates in convention in the town of 
Knoxville, Tenn., on the first Thursday of April, 1858, 
to lay the corner-stone of a New Presbyterian Church, 
on the basis of the old Confession of Faith, and the old 
Book of Discipline, with a single change of the 
original plan to the effect that the discussion of the 

subject of slavery shall be “ utterly eschewed.” 
The Roll-Call. 

The body consisted of one hundred and twenty-six 
delegates, who came from six different synods, or from 
presbyteries within their bounds. Ne equalizing ratio 
ef representation was observed, either in commissioning 
or receiving the delegates ; and no Committee on Cre- 
dentials was appointed by the Convention till toward the 
end of the sessions, and then only to look after the 
few stragglers who came in behind time. The printed 
“zoll” presents a list of names ina high degree im- 
posing, for as it was decided that the titles of members 
should be entered upon the minutes, every other min- 
ister isa “‘D.D.,” and every other layman either is 
a “Col.,” a “Judge,” a “ Captain,” or else an “‘ Hon.” 
The only members from the Northern states were three : 
Rev. A. Converse, D.D., and H. H. Shillingford, Esq., 
both of Philadelphia—a city which ecclesiastically 
is Southern; and Rev. Daniel Higby, entered as from 
‘“‘New Jersey,” but who is now residing in the 
South. The first prominent name, beginuing with 
the list, is the notorious * Col. John Netherland,’— 
the man who showed mercy to Dr. Ross’s slave by hav- 





ing him whipped no more than three hundred and thirty | 
But no questions were asked Col. | 


strokes of the lash! 
Netherland when he came to the doors of the Con- 
vention. Noone denied his right of entrance. No 
one contested his seat. No one was ashamed to sit 


amusing to see with what ingenuity this amendment 
was baftled. Dr. Boyd, Dr. Ross, Mr. Dickerson, Dr. 
Newton, of Mississippi, and Rev. Mr. Marshall, of Vir- 


ginia. sat with springs in their legs, ready to jump to 
the floor whenever the opposition 
them as to augur a victory against the “leaders.” Dr. 


80 hard upon 


Boyd warned slaveholders that “impliedly would be a 
dangereus word.” He took the position, he said, in the 
General Assembly's old Committee on ‘“ Constitution- 
al Power with reference to Slaveholding,” that nothing 
could be regarded as crime or heresy in the Presbyte- 
rian Church which is not specified as such in the Pres- 
byterian constitution. His friend, the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, who was also on that Committee, moved just 
such an amendment as the one now proposed. Instead 
of “ impliedly,” Mr. Barnes’ was “ by clear implication.” 
That was all the cifference. Either of them would 
satisfy Mr. Barnes. Oould either of them, therefore, 
be made to satisfy the Southern Church? If such an 
amendment were carried, what would prevent the new 
General Assembly or Synod of the New School Church, 
South, from trying a man for “slaveholding,” on the 
general charge of “oppression’’ The amendment 
-would afford no guarantee of peace on the subject of 
slavery. 

This was the argument of Dr. Boyd and his staff; and 
as it set a question of property in the balance with a 
question of principle, it weighed down the scale. The 
members who proposed and defended the amendment, 
as soon as their eyes were opened to its practical 
operation, suddenly saw the case in a different light ; 
and instead of manfully voting, even in a minority, 
against so manifest a breach of principle, they not only 
grounded their arms in surrender to Dr. Boyd, but rose 
in their places, one after another, to say that Dr. Boyd 
had presented the case in a new aspect, that their diffi- 
culties were now removed, and to intimate that they 
would not vote against the interests of the South! It 
became evident, from the moment of this triumph by 
the chairman of the Committee on Business, that the 
report of that Committee would finally pass the house. 

The reselution next in order in the series was 
passed in a novel way for this Convention ; that was, 
without debate. It was the resojution which declared 
that the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
has no power to pronounce sentence of condemnation 
on a lower judicatory or on individsals, for any cause, 
unless they have been brought before the Assembly in 
the way prescribed by the constitution. 

The Argument for a New Church. 

But although this resolution went quietly to vote im- 
mediately after its reading, the next was a bone of con- 
tention in the house for two or three days. This provided 


in the Presbyterian Church, which are opposed to the agi- 
tation of slavery in the highest judicatory of the Church, 
to appoint delegates in the proportion prescribed by 
the Presbyterian form ef government for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to the Assembly, to meet at 
Knoxville, Tenn., on the third Thursday in May, 1858, 
for the purpose of organizing a General Synod under 
the name of “ The United Synod of the Presbyterian 











side by side with him. No one thought it strange | 
that he should be a delegate; and if he had been nom- 
inated for President by Dr. Ross—who perhaps did not 
think of him at the moment, but proposed another inti- | 
mate friend—it is not likely that a single vote would have | 
been cast against him! 





Church in the United States of America.” This reso- 


lution divided the house into two parties. As it provided | 


for the organization of a New Church, it consolidated 


| into a vigorous opposition the friends of a re-union 


with the Old School Assembly. 
Dr. Leach, of Virginia, moved to strike out the title 


Col. Netherland’s name of course is invested with | “ United Synod,” and to substitute “ General Assembly 


an importance that used to be given to that other | 
**Col.”—from South Carolina—who was as brutal to a 
white man as Col. Netherland was to a black. 

Dr. A. H. H. Boyd, of Hanover Presbytery, Va., was 
present, and also Dr. Ross, with one of his sons, Mr. 
Edward M. Ross, a delegate from the Presbytery of | 
Union, Synod of Tenessee. Among the rest, were 
Rev. George Painter, of Tennessee, who made the first 
speech in the slavery discussion in the late Cleveland 
Assembly; Rev. Fincelius R. Gray, of Kentucky, 
one of the “ Assistant Clerks” at Cleveland; 
Rev. I. W. K. Handy, of Portsmouth, Va. ; Rev. J. C. 
H. Leach, D D., of Hanover Presbytery, and Peachy | 
R. Gratton, Esq., of Richmond, the delegate to the 
last Assembly who was “ opposed to Common Schools, 
and thought that instruction might be communicated 
to the masses without the aid of the art of printing!” 
Other names, less notorious, but of the same ilk, filled 
eut the roll, and constituted the ‘ Ross Convention.” 





The Debate on Dr. Boyd’s Report. } 

The Independent of last week contained the series of | 
resolutions which formed the chief topic of discussion 
by the Convention. They were written and presented 
by Rev. Dr. Boyd, of Virginia, as chairman of the Com- | 
mittee on Business. The resolutions were separately | 
discussed and put to vote ; and the entire series gave 
rise to four or five separate debates, independent of the 
after discussion of the preamble. 

The first resolution, which recommended to “the 
presbyteries in connection with the New School Gen- 
eral Assembly” to withdraw from that body, met with 
unexpected opposition because of the use of the phrase 
** New School.” Several members protested earnestly, 
and some even vehemently, against the title, as a stigma 
bestowed upon them by their enemies. Dr. Leach,of Vir- 
ginia, recollected the occasion when the term was first 
used. He said that a venerable father in the Exscind- 
ing Assembly of 1837 was the first man to call the off- 
cast portion of that body “ New Schoolmen,” and that 
“he made use of the phrase in a spirit of bitterness, and 
slanderously.” Dr. Ross, however, defended the reso- 
lution as it stood. He made one of his most character- 
istic speeches in favor of the title. He declared it to be 
a time-honored name, and said, “ Let it stand! I want 
it—I claim it—I demand it! Let it stand!” And it 
did stand; for Dr. Ross was the leader of the house, 
and his word was law. 

The second resolution was, “ That in the judgment of 
this Convention, nothing can be made the basis for disci- 
pline in the Presbyterian Church which is not specifically 
referred to in the constitution as crime or heresy.” 
This resolution gave rise to a protracted discussion on 
the word “ specifically ;” and here the position taken by 
the leading Southern members of the late Cleveland 
General Assembly, in reference to their “ strict-con- 
struction” interpretation of the Presbyterian constitu- 
tion, came very near suffering the veto of a strong vote. 
Rev. Archer C. Dickerson, of Kentucky, repeated the 
substance of his speech made on the floor of that 
body, on the proper mode of interpreting the con- 
stitution; and Dr. Boyd, who was mt a member of 
that Assembly, made a new speech, fresh for the 
occasion, on the same subject. The ground taken by 
both these gentlemen w¢s, that nothing can be tried as 
“crime” or “‘heresy” in a Presbyterian court which 
is not specifically laid down as such in the book. Thus, 
when Dr. Allen, of Cincinnati, introduced a paper into 
the Assembly, at Cleveland, to discipline slaveholders 
for what the book terms “ oppression,” the argument 
of Mr. Dickerson, which he also repeated in Rich- 
mond, and which Dr. Boyd has endorsed, was that 
unless “slaveholding” is mentioned by name as 
properly a “sin of oppression,” a church-member 
cannot be tried under a charge of “ oppression” for 
holding slaves; and that as slaveholding is nowhere 
mentioned in such a connection, it cannot be punished 
under such a rule! This presupposes the ridiculous idea 
that the Book of Discipline must have foreseen and de- 
scribed, before it could punish, every possible form and 
shade both of “heresy” and of “ crime,” which through- 
out all future time might arise in the Presbyterian 
Church! Strong opposition was made to this view and 
interpretation ; and the word “impliedly” was moved 
to be inserted, making the phrase read “ which is not 
specifically or impliedly referred to in the constitution.” 
Dr. E. R McLain, of Alabama, Rev. Daniel Rogan, 
of Tennessee, Rev. P. Fletcher, of Virginia, and oth- 

ers, sustained the amendment, They argued that if 
the word “impliedly” were mt inserted, the doors of 
the Church would be left wide open for ee 
of every wrong doctrine and practice not barred out 
by a special provision of the beck. If a new form of 
heresy, unknown to the fathers of the Church and to 
the framers of the constitution, should spring up in 
these latter days, what would protect the Church 
from it’ Neither the Confession of Faith nor the 
Book of Discipline could issue a writ against it ; and 
the “constitutional Presbyterian Church” would then 
have no other resort than an unconstitutional and rev- 
#utionary measure, to thrust out a black sheep that 
should ever intrude among its clean flock. It was 
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of the Presbyterian Church, South.” Dr. Boyd said 
that he had taken the name from an ecclesiastical body 
which he greatly admired—the United Synod of Scot- 
Jand ; the body with which the Rev. Dr. John Brown, 
ot Edinburgh, is connected. He objected to the word 
‘‘South,” in the amended title, as it would imply a 


| sectional Church, with which he would not wish to be 


identified. For Dr. Boyd, believing as he does that 
slavery isa divine institution, very properly desires 
that a system, ordained of God and sacred, should be 
national in the state and universal in the Church. 
Other amendments were proposed, such as ‘ Constitu- 
tional Synod,” ‘Presbyterian Assembly,” ‘‘ General 
Assembly of the Constitutional Presbyterian Church 
of the United States of America;” but Dr. Boyd's 
choice was the choice of the Convention, and the 
amendments were successively lost. 

The question then recurred on the adoption of the 
resolution as it stood, and the debate between the Old 
School and the New School parties in the house was 
begun. The friends of a re-union with the Old 
School Assembly had the first hearing. The first man 
on the floor was the Hon. John Randolph Tucker, of 


| Virginia, who is extensively known in the state as a 


Democratic politician and a catcher of fugitive slaves. 
It was his first appearance on the floor of an ecclesiastical 
body, and a natural pride led him, if possible, to at- 
tempt a “sensation.” He was known to be an elder in 
Dr. Boyd’s church at Winchester, and he would there- 
fore display his parts by leading the opposition against 
that able and acknowledged champion. To say that 
Mr. Tucker spoke an entire forenoon, would give no ad- 
equate idea of the length of his speech ; for he spoke 
also an entire afternoon! If brevity is wit, the At- 
torney’s speech was therefore dull; and yet, in 
justice to the ambitious gentleman by whom it 
was delivered, it should be said that parts of it 
were well studied, and points of it were even 
brilliant. But the most tiresome members on the floor 
of an ecclesiastical body are lawyers, who always 
know how to begin to speak on any possible 
question, but never know how to stop. If the 
president of the Convention had not also been an attor- 
ney, accustomed not only to make but also to hear 
such harangues, he must have lost his patience as Mr. 
Tucker lost his case. The honorable gentleman labor- 
iously hammered out his gold” into the thinnest leaf, 
and gilded the Old School Assembly as bright as a ship’s 
figure-head ; but a majority of the members would not 
trust themselves to the old craft, however handsomely it 
might be retouched. Mr. Tucker's day’s work was 
all for nothing. 

The next day, Dr. Boyd pounced upon him like a lion 
on agoat. Dr. B.’s speech was one of great power, and 
had a telling effect. He fired into Old Schoolism, raking 
it fore and aft with great vehemence, and stood before 
the house with his face in a running perspiration for 
four hours and a half. He demolished everything be- 
fore him—except his marble-top table. This was the 
only thing he struck against without breaking. He 
wrought up the house to such a pitch of enthusiasm, 
that it burst out, on one occasion, into a ring of ap- 
plause. Mr. Tucker, too, applauded with the rest, as 
though the Mr. Tucker to whom the sturdy doctor was 
showing his fists was some other man. 

Dr. Boyd’s Speech. 

Dr. Boyd argued the absolute impossibility of a union 
with the Old School. He took this ground, he said, not 
from personal ill-feeling toward his Old School brethren. 
His first ecclesiastical connections, and his pleasantest 
earliest associations, were with Old School men. But 
he abandoned the Old School body in 1837 on 
grounds of principle ; and as that body still holds the 
same sentiments and views from which he then separ- 
ated himself, he could net now return to it without a pub- 
lic disavowal by them of those offensive doctrines. The 
formation of the constitutional Presbyterian Church 
was a matter of principle. The basis on which that 
church was formed was vital and important, and it is 
just as vital and important now as it wasthen. To 
deny those principles now would be just as wrong as 
to have denied them in 1837. 

Mr. Tucker had referred to the unity of the Church, 
and quoted a passage from Christ’s intercessory prayer 
that the disciples might be one, even as Christ and the 
Father are one. Dr. Boyd thought that these words 
referred not to ecclesiastical union, but rather to an 
inward union—to the spirit of unity in the bond of 
peace. He did not think they require an outward 
association of persons, whose views are essentially 
different. He believed that there were doctrinal diffi- 
culties in the way of a re-union with the Old School 
body, and he reviewed some of these differences. He 
quoted from Dr. Archibald Alexander, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, (under whom, as well as under 
Dr. Chalmers of Scotland, he had received his theo- 
logical training,) as Old School authority. He referred 
also to the Princeton Review, and to other Old School 
sources of information and authority. Some of the 
differences, as shown from his extended quotations, 
he regarded as fundamental. He thought that 





unless these difficulties could be removed, there would 
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be insuperable obstacles to a union of the New School | 











with the Old School Church. 

He entered into a somewhat lengthened examination 
of the doctrines of atonement, election, original sin, 
and regeneration, as held and taught by the two bodies. 
He said that the members of the Convention would be 
made to feel the force of the existing disagreements, 
if they should ever present themselves for admission at 
the ecclesiastical doors of the Old School Church. And 
he related one or two instances of Old School presby- 
teries refusing to ordain ministers tinctured with New 
School views. It could not be denied, he said, that 
Old School men would have to renounce some of their 
views, or New School men some of theirs, before such 
a union could be secured. 

He referred, also, to what he called (mirabile dictu !) 
the “abolition sentiments of the Old School body.” 
Tle said that there is a “‘ leaven of anti-slavery” working 
in all that body, and that some of its members are 
avowed abolitionists! Many Old School men have 
been known to indorse the testimony of 1818; and if 
the Assembly, as an Assembly, would indorse that 
paper and testimony, he would bring the charge of ab- 
olitionism against the whole body. He read the Old 
School resolutions on slavery passed in the year 1846, 
which, by re-affirming all previous testimonies, be- 
came a .responsible indorsement of the obnoxious 
views of 1818. The paper of that year declared that 
involuntary slaveholding is a violation of the most 
precious rights of human nature, and a blot upon 
the Christian religion. If he could believe, with that 
former Assembly, that the “voluntary enslavement 
of one portion of the human race by another is a vio- 
lation of the most precious rights of human nature,” 
he would become immediately an abolitionist. He could 
not then be anything else. But this he regarded as 
substantially the Old School view ofslavery. He quot- 
ed out of Dr. Breckinridge’s Glasgow debate with 
George Thompson, a declaration by that famous Ken- 
tucky clergyman, that “slavery is utterly inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Gospel, and is a violation of the 
rights of men.” He believed it would not be doubted 
that in the General Assembly of 1818, there was a gen- 
eral feeling of repugnance to slavery, grounded in the be- 
lief that the system is opposed to the genius of Chris- 
tianity ; and he believed that the same feeling not only 
exists now, but is every day grewing stronger and 
stronger in the Old School. 

How, then, he asked, could the Southern New School 
churches make application to the'Old School Assembly 
for admission inte that body! 
repeated, “ is gaining ground every day in that Church. 
There is no denying that fact. Dr. Rice, who is said to 


School ministers for Abolition preachers.” He quoted 


the anti-slavery agitation in that body. 
ridge, too, was understood to have expressed his 
strong disapprobation of the purposes of this very 
Richmond Convention. 


in the Old School body for true Southern men to be- 
long to it. 
eral Assembly for its anti-slavery sentiments ;—wonld 
it precipitately unite itself with snother General As- 
sembly, which is tending to the same anti-sisvery 
views? The Old School body has 1,481 ministers in 
the North, and only 890 in the South. Will not the 
North, then, have the majority! Will it be said 
that these Northern men are conservative | 
no confidence in their conservatism. 
of many Old Schoo! ministers who voted for Fremont ! 
Can they be trusted? To join the Old Schoo! body, then, 
would be to get out from one furnace of agitation into 
another. 

A new organization, he said, would be necessary to 
preserve the peace of the Church. Southern 
School Presbyterians have for a long time been stand- 
ing between two fires—that of New Schoo! Abolition- 
ists on one side, and that of the Old Schoo! Assembly 
on the other. A new Church, freed from all connection 
with either, will contribute to the restoration of peace 
and unity among brethren. 

If there were delegates in the Convention who were 
determined to join the Old School, he appealed to them 
to go as individuals, and not to attempt to carry over 
to itthe whole New School Church South, ina body. If 
some had no conscientious scruples against joining the 
Old School, he hoped they would not attempt to compel 


them. He was not opposed to a union with the Old 
School, if it could be effected on a proper basis and in 
a proper way. But it could not be done till the Old 
School Assembly would disavow the principles involved 
in Exscinding, Act of 1837. He did not want the ex- 
scinded Synods in the North to be restored, but he want- 
ed the principles, lying at the bottom of those acts of 
excision, to be publicly repudiated. He could not join 
the Old School body till they would do this. But he had 
no hope that they would ever do it. “ Nothing, there- 
fore,” said he, “ remains to be done, but to frame a new 
organization.” 

Dr. Boyd's speech was equaled in power and eflect 
only by another on the same subject and in the same 
debate—by Dr. Ross. These two men are the leaders 
of the Southern New School Church. They are totally 


action. 
feet high; Dr. Boyd is a large, stout man, almost five 


brilliant and dull, and always erratic. 
not a man of genius, but of a strong logical mind, with 


at the beginning, but never goes crooked afterwards. 
Dr. Ross’s speech moved the audience more than Dr. 
Boyd's, but convinced them less. He emitted sparks 
more brilliantly, but struck the iron less powerfully. 
Dr. Ross’s speech, for him, was more connected and 
complete, and more impressive and poetic, than any 





which your correspondent has ever heard him deliver. It 


was equaled by nothing during the Convention ; and be- | ed im the Bible for it, and found it there: 


ing chiefly humorous, it excited the continual applause 
of laughter. 
Dr. Ross’s ®peech 

He called the Exscinding Act of 1837 “ Lynch 
Law,” and justified it because he justified Lynch Law. 
He thought the Old School body had been very saga- 
cious in cutting off beforehand the troublesome North- 
ern men who had just disturbed the peace of the Church 
at Cleveland. Ifhe could have foreseen to what these 
precious scamps had now come, he would have helped 
to sharpen the knife which cut them off. He would 
ask therefore only a moderate repentance by the Old 
School Assembly for their sin of 1837. He was very 
much disposed to treat them as they treated a certain 
man named McKing or McQueen,—he didn't know 
which. McQueen had married his wife's sister. The 
Presbytery, the Synod, and the Assembly had condemned 
and deposed him “ till he would repent.” But he held on 
to his wife, and still holds on to her; and some time ago, 
when they thought he had sufficiently repented, they 
restored him! So Dr. Ross would be willing to restore 
the Old School body to their lost standing, if they 
would only repent of their wicked measures, much less 
retract them. In fact, he hardly cared whether they 
would even repent. When a man’s toes, said he, are 
trodden on by another, sometimes the best way to get 
“ satisfaction” out of him, instead of asking him to re- 
pent, Js to set to work and give him a sound thrashing ! 
He thought the New School Church, since they had been 
thrashing the Old School for twenty years, had now got 


“ Abolitionism,” he | 


feet round. Dr. Ross is a man of genius, alternately | Now the ‘sin theory’ condemns the Southern man to | 
Dr. Boyd, who is | 


no fancy and nothing poetic in his nature, starts wrong | 





be the most influential man in that Assembly, in speak- | 
ing of the new Chicago Theological Seminary, has de- | 
clared that it is a movement to educate and train Old 


apm are 


But his great difficulty in the way of uniting the 
two bodies, was their disagreement on the subject of 
slavery. He announced that “ the Old School Assembly 
is anabolition body !” Dr. Ross made a great many jokes 
in the course of his speech, but this was certainly the 
merriest of them all! Imagine the Old School Assem- 
bly sitting in solemn gravity next May, in New Orleans, 
as an abolition body! Imagine, if possible, conser- 
vative and union-loving church members at the North, 
selling out their pew-cushions and hymn-books, and 
tramping out of the Old School churches as abolition 
bodies! Imagine the Rev. Dr. Junkin, and the Rev. Dr. 
Jacobus, and the Rev. Dr. Plumer examined by their 
church-sessions, and dismissed from their pulpits as 
abolition ministers ! Imagine the subscription-list of the 
New York Observer suddenly running down to two 
thousand as an abolition paper! This is a joke for Punch 
or the Picayune. It is so exceedingly clever that it is 
a wonder that Dr. Ross, who winks two eyes to the 
ludicrous, did not perceive the joke when he made it, 
and laugh at it as the rest of mankind will when they 


hear it ! 
But Dr. Ross was in earnest when he charged the 


Old School Assembly with abolitionism, for he empha- 
sized every syllable of every word when he said it. 
“The Old School men,” said he, “are not prepared to 
take our position on slavery. But they must adopt our 
view before we can join their company. Our position 
is the only one which can or will give peace to the 
South—to the North—to the Union—to the world! 
I am not using language at all unguarded. I never re- 
tract what I say in debate. I never need to. When I 
rise in the warmth of excited speech, my head grows all 
the clearer. The whole world needs peace on the sla- 
very question. The whole subject of liberty is to be re- 
examined. We can no longer be satisfied, in this land, 
with looking up at the Goddess of Liberty upon a 
cloud, singing ‘ Hail Columbia!’ or ‘ Yankee Doodle !’ 
Nor must we bring a strumpet from the purlieus of the 
Palais Royal, and place her upon the altar of reason. 
We must do away with Madame Roland, spouting 
Plato! Ah! sir, she might better have learned Aristo- 
tle. And here allow me to thank a Mr. Fitzhugh, of 
Virginia, for writing an article in which he proves that 
the theories of Plato, carried out, lead to the ultraism 
of Republican ideas; and in which he shows the su- 
perior common sense of Aristotle. Why, sir, Aristotle 
had more sense in his little finger than Plato had in his 
whole body! Mr. Fitzhugh traces the parallel! all the 
way down to our day. He shows that Washington was 
upon the very ground of Aristotle; and he shows 
which of our great men have stood upon the philosophy, 
so called, of Plato. 
The ‘“‘Three Theorles of Slavery.” 
There are three theories on the slavery question :—the 


| sin theory, the toleration theory, and the ordained theo- 


also from an Old School paper, published in the West, in 
which an exhortation was made to every anti-slavery | 
man in that Church to remain where he was, and help | 
Dr. Breckin- | 


He maintained that too much abolitionism cxists | 


The Convention had abandoned one Gen- | 
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Why, he knew | 
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unlike in their constitution, both physically and mental- | 
ly ; and yet they seem to be always harmonious in their | 
Dr. Ross is a small slender man, hardly five | 
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sufficient “‘ satisfaction” to let them up, and to give | 


them a chance to recover! 


Atonement did not trouble him much, and, in fact, 
hardly troubled him at all. They were objections which 
he could waive. But before he could join the Old 
School body, he must be allowed to interpret the Con- 
fession of Faith in his own way, and not be compelled to 
swallow it down, cover and all, at another man’s hands. 
One great objection to a re-union was the “ rule of 
examination,” which he said should be more properly 
called the “rule of malice.” He described the opera- 
tion of this rule in a very ludicrous manner, and raised 
the uncontrollable laughter of the house by drawing the 
picture of a half-fledged Princeton student, running 





about with the shell still on his head, examining a New 


Difference of opinion as to Adam's sin and the | 


| 


ry. All that can be said on the subject of slavery comes 
under one or other of these heads. The “ sin theory”’ 
is the theory of the abolitionists. And I here say that 
the abolitionists are more honest than the conservative 
men of the North. They come out boldly and say, 
that the whole system of slavery is a sin. They are 
honest. They hold that the doctrine of an eternal 
right and wrong forbids one man to own another as 
property. But my answer to them is, that eternal right 
and wrong is not a doctrine of the Bible. Eternal right 
is conformity with God's will. Eternal wrong is non- 
conformity with His will. Neither eternal right nor 
wrong exists in the nature of things, but only in God's 
But the abolitionists, holding the doctrine that 
slavery violates the eterna! rights of men, are honest in 
their mode of avowing it; 
true, I could not but be an abolitionist myself. 

“The next theory is that the relation of master and 


will, 


for if that dectrine were 


| slave is not a wrong or siufal relation, but that some- 


how or other the syetem of slavery, built up on that re- 
lation, is a system of natural evil, never approved of 
God, but only tolerated. That is the conservative theo- 
ry. That is the theory which for a long time prevailed 
at the South, and which is now the theory of the Phi- 
ladelphia conservative men in the New School Church, 
and of many men in the North. It is the toleration 
theory. And it is the theory of the Old School Assem- 
bly. But itis not the theory of the Bible. I defy any 
man to prove from the Bible that God regards the rela- 
tion of master and slave as a thing half right and half 


wrong, to be neither adopted nor rejected, but only to 
be tolerated. The theory is false. 


“Now what isthe true theory! Here itis. We 
reached it at Cleveland, although even there it was not 
put in terms so succinct, so keen, so staccato, as I would 


| like to have written it. This is the third theory, that 


others, who had a eonscience against it, to go with | Slavery is ordained of God asa good to the master, to 


the slave, and to the community. That is what the Bi- 
ble asserts. That I affirm to be the Bible doetrine. 
What follows from the adoption of this theory? Why, 
it follows that the master is not a man-stealer; that 
he is not an outcast; that he is nota tiger. It follows 
that he is not a man to be apologized for, or looked 
upon with pity, or that which is next to pity—con- 
tempt. It follows that the master is invested with pa- 
triarchal dignity and power, and is the representative of 
God in a great work of benevolence. That is the only 
true theory. Neither of the others can give peace to 
the South—to the North—to the world. Every other 
theory will foster in the North a conscience antagonistic 
to the South; and between people that have op- 
posing consciences, there is no hope or possibility of 
harmonizing. The only argument then is the sword! 

“John Randolph said that when he was in England 
he found men there in three conditions : The poor man 
was in hell; the man of moderate circumstances was 
in purgatory ; and only the rich man had hope of heaven ! 


hell. The ‘toleration theory’ puts him in purgatory. 
But the ‘ordained theory’ lifts him up to a high and 
noble platform, and makes him a patriarch among men. 

“Now the South will no longer bear the ‘sin theo- 
iy.’ A few short days more, and the ‘ toleration theory’ 
will also be thrown overboard. They bear it now only be- 
cause some years ago they believed it themselves; but 
Southern men, in view of the arguments and of the 
reproaches of the North, sought for themselves a rindi- 
cation ef the relation of master and slave. They look- 


it—the ‘ordained theory.’ After the entire South 


has adopted this theory, the North will likewise begin | 
It is the only theory that will conduce to | 


to study it. 
peace. But itis not the theory of the Old School 
Assembly. It is not the theory of the resolutions of 
1818, which are still the sentiments of that body. The 
New School, South, cannot therefore join that body until 


| it is prepared to repudiate these sentiments, and to take, 


fairly and squarely, the only true theory on the subject 
of enn lavery !” 

Such are the sentiments of Dr. Ross, and such are the 
sentiments of a large majority of the Convention. It is 
in vain for the conservative newspapers of Philadelphia 
(to which Dr. Ross alluded in the above remarks) to 
attempt to create the impression that he stands alone in 
the South. Dr. Ross represents three-fourths of the en- 
tire New School Church, South, The only dissenters 
from his position, among the members of the Conven- 
tion, were a few men from those slave states which border 
en the North, and over which the North wind some- 
times blows. Dr. Ross represents and is represented by 
Dr. Boyd and Dr. Newton ; the three of whom together 


are not only the chief, but almost the only conspicu- 
ous lights in the Southern New School church. 


Another of the strong speeches made in the Con- 
vention was on the same side of the same question, by 
Rev. M. M. Marshall, of Texnessee ;—a man aix feet 
high, with a voice that might be heard a mile sounding 
ever the heads of ten thousand people at a camp-meet- 
ing, in the open air. Mr. Marshall is the man who 
sent a circular letter to all the Old School religious 
newspapers, asking en what terms the Old School As- 
sembly would be willing to receive the Southern New 
School Church ; and his speech was chiefly an argu- 
ment, constructed from the several replies to this letter, 
to show that the Old School Assembly would not re- 
ecive the New School body with their New School 
principles. He reiterated the arguments of Dr. Ross 
and Dr. Boyd, and placed himself upen the same doctri- 
nal platform with those men, endorsing their view both 
of New Schoolism and of Slavery. Mr. Marshall’s 
speech can be properly described only as /errific. It took 
effect not only on the audience but on the building ; for 
the floor shook with the stamp of his foot and the win- 





dow. panes trembled at the mere vibrations of his voice. 


A Philadelphia Missionary. 

Mr. Shillingford, of Philadelphia, a layman, who 
boasted that “he occupied a novel position as the ouly 
man from the north of Mason and Dixon's line,” 
made, or rather attempted to make a speech, which 
was as silly as it was long. Why it was that he said 
he was the only member from the North, it is difficult 
to say; for his venerable compeer, the editor of Dr. 
Ross’s Northern organ, was present, sitting like him- 
self as a corresponding member, or else rising 
to make equally pro-slavery speeches. Mr. Shilling- 
ford is a man who feels that he has a mission against 
the entire North, from New England to Oregon! He 
designs, if possible, to plant astone of the new church in 
the city of Philadelphia. He is called at the North, he 
says,a “ slave-driver and a fire-eater,” but, as with the 
epithet “New School,” with which he is also reproach- 
ed, he *‘ glories in the name.” Whenever he is reviled, he 
refers his revilers to the 25th Chapter of Leviticus, 
and thinks that this is as effectual to stop their mouths, 
as if a bow-string were tightened round their 
necks. Hé declared himself oppesed, as a North- 
ern man, to all attemp‘s at re-unior with the Old School, 
not because of doctrinal differences—about which he 
seemed to have little feeling and less knowledge—but 
because, as he said, the “‘ Old School Assembly has not 
come up to a proper standard on the subject of slave- 
ry.” He wants a New Church, out out, with Dr. 
Converse for Pope, and with Dr. and Dr. Boyd 
for Cardinals! He knows men in the North, he says, 
“who hate, with a Christian hatred, the acts of the 
Cleveland Assembly.” He knows “ five ministers in 
Philadelphia, who are prepared to withdraw from that 
Assembly, and to go into a pro-slavery Church.” He 
means to begin immediately to use all his influence to 
proselyte all the Presbyterian ministers in that city, 
over from the Cleveland Assembly to the Richmond plat- 
form; and he has hopes that his apostleship will 
be the means of converting all but the Rev. Albert 
Barnes and the Rev. George Duffield, Jr. It is fair 
to infer, therefore, that by the time this letter has 
reached the reader's eye, the city of Philadelphia will 
have become the field of an extraordinary missionary 
effort ;—euch, perbaps, as might be imagined if a new 
William Penn had arisen to be an evangelist among the 
modern Indian savages of that city ! 

“Col.” Cocke, a politician from Tennesgge, also 
could not entertain for a moment the idea of uniting 
with so progressive and anti-slavery a body as the Old | 
School. It would not do at all. “ Away,” said he, 
“ with this stampede for the Old School!” He com- 
plimented Dr. Ross, as having done more to put the 
slavery question on its true basis than ail the politicians 
in the whole country. He regarded him as the pillar of 
the Southern Church ;—just as three-fourths of all 
the members of it regard him. The “Colonel” 
grew eloquent when he described the Young Church 
emerging from her present difficulties and perils, and 
taking her stand as a moral power in the world; but 
when this comes to pass greater eloquence than his will 
be needed to console the world for the infliction of such 
a church upon it. 

A “Full-Bleoded Yankee.” 

Rev. Charles H. Read, of Richmond, made a 
speech. Mr. Read never has a difficulty in making a 
speech, if the subject be pro-slavery. He can start 
at any moment, from any stand-point, and argue out a 
most brilliant defense of the divine institution ; for a 
man who “ accepts the system of slavery as it is,” ac- 
cepts also the necessity of making apologies for it at any 





| now a “reed shaken of the wind.” 


and this is | 


time. Mr. Read was known in his earlier manhood as 
an carnest and impulsive anti-slavery orator and writer; 
but he was early blown upon by false doctrines, till he is 
He claimed the 
credit of being a “‘ full-blooded Yankee,” and repeated 
the eld joke that the place where he was born was not so 
good to live in as to come away from. But no man can 
‘* full-blooded Yankee” who borrows his wit from 
other men’s lips. One thing should be noted, in his 
remarks. He said that he once had a discussion with 
Dr. Beman, of Troy, N. Y., on the question of slavery, 
lasting seven nights ; and he intimated that he quite 
vanquished that venerable man! Mr. Read thinks 
that he is anew Achilles who has slain a Hector in mod- 
ern Troy ! 

Dr. Newton, of Mississippi, who had avoided his usual 
custom, and was singularly quiet during the Convention, 
at last made a speech on “‘doctrinal differences.” It was 
now the last night of the session, and he had said noth- 
ing since the first evening. At the opening of the Con- 
vention he made a strong argument against the loose- 
ness and un-Presbyterian character of its organization, 
but being then out-voted, he sat down somewhat sullenly 
in his Vice-President’s seat,and seemed from thattime for- 
ward to look upon the Convention with mingled indiffer- 
ence ard disdain, as on the barking of small dogs. Dr. 
Newton is the “ giant” of whom it was said in the Cleve- 
land Assembly, that he had so great a mind that an 
“ ordinary man might swim in it a thousand years and 
never kick the shore”—to which a reply was made that 
“ perhaps he had water on the brain.”’ He is a representa- 
tive man, and one of the less than half.dozen strong 
minds in the Convention. He is to Mississippi what Dr. 
Ross used to be to Tennessee, and what Dr. Boyd is now 
to the Old Dominion. He has a thoughtful and rather 
gloomy face. He is good at a satire, and the man that 
he tries it upon—except he be a Northern Abolitionist 
who seldom knows of it—usually winces under it. He 
| made a theological speech, the object of which was to 
show that while differences exist between the Old 
School and the New, they are not of sueh a eharacter as 
to prevent a union, if such a union should be desired 
by both parties. He was in favor of a new organ‘za- 
tion, independent of the Old School, but he was in fa- 
| vor also of an expression of sympathy toward that 
body. 


bea 





The Friends of the Old School 

It will hardly be supposed that no speeches were 
| made in favor of re-union, and against the new move- 
ment. Several members kept up an opposition, but only 
one géod speech (after Mr. Tucker had opened the de- 
bate) was made for the Old School. This is a significant 
fact, for it indicates that the strong men were all on 
one side. The exception was Rev. A. C. Dickerson, of 
Kentucky. Mr. Dickerson is an able man, but he can 
hardly be called a representative of the South. He comes 
from a border state, where the people can see Ohio and 
can even get a glimpse of Gov. Chase by simply look- 
ing across the river. His vision, therefore, is clearer 
than if he were in Alabama, and could see the North 
only by looking across both Tennessee and Kentucky. 
He referred in his speech to Dr. Ross, and denied to that 
gentleman the credit of discovering the Bible doctrine 
on slavery! He had already heard the Convention char- 


sembly, because of his doctrinal disagreements with 
Princeton standards ; and that this was the secret of 
his strong opposition to a anion with that body! It 
was said, also, that Rev. Mr. Mitchell, of Lynchburg 
would fall into the same category. It may be remarked 
that the Old School Presbyterian newspaper in Rich. 
mond, during the session of the Convention, as wel! es 
for some weeks before it, was engaged in a theological 
controversy with Dr. Boyd, in reference to these same 
doctrinal views. 
The Close of the Debate. 

But the main reason which operated in faver of the Ola 
School movement was not stated in any speech either 
for or against the measure. This was a reason which 
arose eut of the intimate social relations between the 
Old*School and the New, and which exist in the South 
toa greater extent even than inthe North. The friends 
of a new organization, including even Dr. Boyd, fel 
the pressure of this reason upon their own minds - 
but they followed the theological argument, and 
were led by their strong New School tendencies 
contrariwise to their social feelings; while the 
other side, remembering their intimacy with their 
Old School friends im neighboring parishes at home 
were willing, in view of such social relations, to drop 
the doctrinal controversy, for the sake of strengthening 
these attachments. Mr. Dickerson did more than any 
other man on the floor to magnify the importance of 
such relations, and to increase the strength of such 
ties; and if there had been two or three equally able 
men on his side, as there were on the other, it is highly 
probable that the vote on the resolutions might have 
been changed from yeatonay. But Mr. Dickerson 
could not pull down in one speech what Dr. Boyd and 
Dr. Ross and Mr. Marshall had built up by the labor of 
three. Moreover, he did not get the floor until late jn 
the debate ; and he, therefore, struck the iron on!y after 
it was cold. 

Late at night on Tuesday, or rather early in the 
morning of Wednesday, the debate was closed ; and the 
fourth resolution, and afterwards the entire serics as a 
whole, were put to vote. They were, by courtesy, unani- 
mously carried. A resolution expressing sympathy with 
the Old School was also passed. The act of the twenty- 
six Cleveland seceders was thus ratified by the great 
body of their brethren ; the new church may, therefore, 
be now considered as virtually organized. A convention 
to effect its more formal organization is appointed tg 
assemble at Knoxville, Tennessee, on the first Thurs. 
day of April next. The Presbyterian Church, which 
was one body in 1837, will then find itselP divided jntg 
the Old School, the New School, and a Select Schoo). 

Dr. Boyd, on the announcement of the result, enbdent 


the strained bow of his anxious mind ; and Dr. Rose, who 
thinks he can never shoot at a mark without hitting ¢, 
straightened himself up to the fullest extent of his «mall 


height, and expanded his good. bumored face intoa smile 
broad enough to reach from Iluntsville to Winchester. 
The adjournment was a great relief to the members, who 
had hung together in solid cluster until the very close 


—with the single exception of * Col. Netherland,” who 
had previously and somewhat prematurely dropped off. 
The day had been tiresome, and the night exciting. I 


was already past midnight, and the morning trains 
were early in their start. The members hurried away 
from the house after hasty farewells. Their pretense 
was “to get to bed before morning,” but probably also 
they cherished a secret troublesome desire to shut their 
eyes and ears before the possible ‘‘ crowing of the cock;” 
for if the cock crowed upon Peter who had denied hig 
Lord for the space of only one night, in a Hall of Judg- 
ment, it was likely to crow upon those who had more 
greviously denied Him, for the space of five days, in a 


House of God. 


Prospects. 
The prospects of the new Church, at preset, are 
not very flattering. Very little can be said with cer- 


tainty as to the number of the presbyteries and 
synods that will join themselves to it, or withhold 
themselves from it. The Synod of Kentucky, which 
is under the lead of Rev. Mr. Dickerson, wi!! most 
probably go over to the Old School. The Synod of 
Mississippi, with the half-consent and half-oppositic 
of Dr. Newton, is likely to take the same cove. 
These two bodies number about twenty-five ministers 
each. The Synod of West Tennessee—a smaller body, 
of fifteen—is strongly in favor of a re-union ; 
of its Presbyteries have actually made overturer. Of 
the Synod of Tennessee, (proper,) Holston Presbytery 
is not expected to join the new body. It numbers ten 
ministers. It is thought also that at least ten min 
isters of the Synod 
road to the Old School. The Synod of Missouri is 
doubtful. Its chief Presbytery (St. Louis) still re- 
mains under the Cleveland Assembly. It ia thought also 
that the other Presbyteries of that Synod will follow the 


and two 


lead of St. Louis, and that even the Osage Pres- | 


bytery, which Mr. Morrison represented as | ng 
to join the Old School, but willing to join the New 
Church, will take the same course. The South ca- 
not now count very confidently upon Missouri, either 
politically or ecclesiastically. The New 
churches in Delaware, Maryland, and the 
trict of Columbia, which have seceded from the 
General Assembly, will, it is supposed, stand indepené- 
ent for a year or two, and then possibly, with the ai- 
vance of public sentiment in the North and on the bor- 
der, will go back to the bosom of their former brethren. 
What is left of the Southern New School Church, whe 
all these branches are cut off, will transplant itse!f into 
the new Church. But Dr. Ross expects that a large 
part of the Old School body in the South, who cann 
stand the resolutions of 1818, and who want the rm\- 
cal doctrine on the subject of slavery, will loose theit 
lines from the General Assembly of New Orleans, 
join a worse body that happens to meet in a better place. 
Dr. Roses expects to see a Church of bright lights and to 
this end, he certainly offers strong oil. But it yet remains 
to be seen whether the new Church, when it asee:n!le8? 
be organized, shall be worth organization. It alsorema. 
to be seen whether the new Church, when its d are 
opened, will receive the formal recognition and 
ehjp of the New School Genera! Assembly, or 0! 
other ecclesiastical body in the North. Yet 
improbable that churches wil! be found, even 
North, which will send to this Church an ann 
delegation to endorse before all the world the new int! 
pretation of the Gospel by which the Christian reli’ 
gives one man a divine right to trample upon the ne* 
of his fellow ; and by which the Christian Church ef’ 
her altars as the bulwarks of such oppression! ‘I. ! 
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Resolutiens for the Formation of a New Church: 
The following are Dr. Boyd's Resolutions as "4! 





acterized as “‘ Dr. Ross’s Secessionists,” and he ex- 
pected that the new church, if it should be organized, 
would be called “ Dr. Ross’s Church.” Te objected to 
these names. Mr. Dickerson did not state whether he 
agreed or disagreed with the “ ordained theory” of 
slavery, but he argued to prove—what some men might 
be willing to admit without argument—that there is no 
immediate fear of abolitionism from the Old School As- 
sembly! He said that in Kentucky the universal feel- 
ing is for re-union, and hinted that his synod would 
be likely to join the Old School, even if a new organ- 
ization should be formed. 

tev. Mr. Morrison, a rough-looking backwoodsman, 
representing Osage Presbytery, Missouri, made a very 
moving speech, which drew tears from many eyes in the 
heuse. His presbytery had not, he said, withdrawn from 
the Cleveland Assembly, but was in favor of a union 
with the Old School, and had instructed him to advo- 
cate it in the Convention. He alluded to the sparsely set- 
tled district in which he lived, and mentioned that in or- 
der to visit all his congregation he would have to travel a 
hundred miles. The divisions in the Church had made it 
difficult to bring together a congregation. He begged 
the Convention not to keep up this division, but to heal 
their old wounds, and to live in peace with their brethren. 
He wanted to join the Old School Church. “ Never- 
theless,” said he, going up to the President and seizing 
him by the hand, “‘ whither thou goest I will go.” 

Rev. Mr. Matthews, of Virginia, made a reply to 
Dr. Boyd’s speech. It was not a happy effort, and 
made but little impression on the house. One of its 
points was the disagreement of the speaker with Dr. 
Boyd's interpretation of New School doctrines. Mr. 
Matthews could not take the Winchester view of 
“ original sin.” Yn fact, it was hinted in private cir- 
cles during the Convention that Dr. Boyd could not, 
on any account, be received into the Old School As 








passed : 


Whereas, All acts, resolutions, and testimonies of pat: 
Assemblies, and especially the action of the last @enera: 4**** 
bly, whereby suspicions and doubts of the good stan’ of * 
equal rights and —— of slavehoiding mem! 
Church or imputations or charges against their Christa’ © 
ter have been either implied or expressed, are con!r4’) 
examplesand teachings of Christ and His Apostles. # 
violation of the Constitution of the Presbyterian ©)!" reelf 

And Whereas, The relation of master and srV# "yn 
considered, or further than the relative duties arisi0é *" ny 
and Slavery as an institution of the state, io 5° P l 
belong to the church judicatories as subjects for ditc¥** 
inquiry. ao 

And Whereas, In the judgment of this Convention’ 
prospect of the cessation of this agitation of 5'4.°" ""... 
General Assembly so long as there are slaveholders ' 
with the Church : therefore, —— 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Presbyteri®s © ig 
tion with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian “' 
the United States of America to withdraw from said Docs: 

Resolved, Thatin the judgment of this Conventiod. © 
can be made the basis for disciptine in the PresbyteT'*® ©" 
which is not specifically referred to in the Constitution #° 
or heresy. sabe teria®? 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the Pres’" 4 
Church hasno power to pronounce a sentence of ¢ nde hey 

j 








on a lower judicatory or individuals for any cause, 00'°* | 
have been brought before the Assembly in the way ‘¢* 
the Constitution. p-eahyt™ 
Resolved, That the Convention recommend to all the vhe ag” 
ries in the Presbyterian Church, which are opposed {0 "''.'"., 
tation of Slavery in the highest judicatory of the eee 


Thurte oer 
April, 1858, at 7 Pp. M., for the purpose of cognate aes 
ni nod of the 


Resolved, That the members of this Convention adhe" 
abide by the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian aright 
containing the system of Doctrine taught in the Holy " Bos 
and that we adhere to the Form of Government 4? 
Discipline of said Church. . 

Resolution of Sympathy with the Old = of 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. ogre 
Mississippi, was adopted immediately after ms ena 

Resolved, That the union between us and our ‘both side 
brethren, could it be effected on terms le te of christ 
would be conducive to the best interests of the Churc® ") | .nios 
and this Convention, after a free and full interchangt eyp4 
and views en the su’ do now recommend that ener OP 
when formed and duly organized, shall invite the paver? 
sembly of the ld Schoo! to a fraternal conference, ¥' 
upien. 
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[EDITORIAL CORRBEPONDENCE. } 
LONG ISLAND--ITS SOUTH-EASTE 
VILLAGES. 


di Ln ol 
Quoeur, Sept. 10th, 155 
gnc coming to Quogue Ihave been desiro 
visit the villages which lie east of this on 
Southern part of the Island,—especially South 
ton, Bridgehampton, and Easthampton, the ec 
acter of these places, with their ancient aad ¢ 
connections with New England, making them 
jects of peculiar interest to me,—and if possib 
push on as far as the extremity of Montauk P: 
The latter has proved to be impracticable this 
with the limited time remaining at my comm: 
put the other wish I have been enabled to grat 
and it may not be altogether uninteresting to 
or to the readers of The Independent, to ha 
few of the impressions I have gathered from 
very brief but pleasant trip. So, if you ple 
before leaving Quogue for the crowding and el 
orous labors of the city, I will rapidly, and i: 
few words as possible, recount these. 

It was on brillient morning at the begian 
ef the week, that we started with a covered co 
try-wagon and a pair of farm-horses, for our d 
jong ride of « little more than thirty miles. In 
’ era of railroads, when a mile in two minutes is 

customary speed, it savored somewhat strongly 
antiquities at the outset to be leisurely stud 
shawls and coats, carpet-bags and packages, un: 
the seats, and looking forward to five miles an hi 
as the utmost achievement of our slow “ tear 
Bat after all there isa charm whick the Rail 

hath notin thie old-fashioned wayof getting abo 
and the want of the sense of swiftest motior 
more than made up by the opportunity one has 
quiet talk and quieter refiectio 
frem that feeling of insecurity, and that sense 
being hurled inexorably along, which <eems ins 
arable from engines and cars. Mr. Thacker 
says that “we arrive at places now; wo dor 
journey any more.” But we did journey, int 
most antique and comfortable fashion; and t 
arriving at places was an 
endary and subordinate thing with us. WV 
breathed an air unmixed with cinders, and saw t 
scenery long enough to know it again when vy 
see it. If the fathers of the settlements the to: 
of which we were making had arisen from the 
graves and come forth to groet us, they would n 
have been startled by any innovation on the 
familiar modes of travel. And on the who 
whilea convenience to the inhabitants of this pe 
of the Island, and a special convenience to ti 
, summer-boarders who find their way hither, 
will not add to the pleasure of travelers such 
‘we were, when the long-planned railroad fro 
Riverhead to Sag-Harbor coines thrusting its pron 
santo the quiet contentment of these plains, ar 
isturbing the ancient villages with its clango 
6y are as calm now, and the air that broox 
ver them is as redolent of repose, as when rai! 
ays were a dream, and the first locomotive ha 
t yet flashed its fiery oye, or darted the shoc 
{ its roaring speed, into the fancy of its projector. 
After leaving Quogue our road lead us on 
rough the pine and oak woods that hore over 
ihadow the sandy track, to the littie isthmus, o 
alf-a-mile wide, which separates the Peconic Bay 
n the north from the Shinnecock Bay on th 
south of the Island, and connects the broad penin 
sula on the east, on which lie the villages w 
were secking, with the main body of the Island 
This is called Canoe-Place ; taking its name fror 
the Indians’ custom of here drawing their canoe 
rom one Bay to the other, when fishing or hunt 
ng ; and it is quite a noted resort of sportsmen 
few houses and barns, with a common country- 
vern, make up the village ; and there is nothing 
n it, except the good dinners for which the afore- 
aid tavern is distinguished, to detain any way 
arer. Just before reaching it, however, the road 
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asses close by the side ofan object which well 
nay draw the traveler from his carriage for a 
omeni’s stay. It is the grave of an Indian mis- 
sionary, Paul Cuflee by naime, born within the 
Shiunecock tribe, who labored with zea 
sand with considerable ability, and with a very 
commendable success, for many years, in 


preaching the Gospel to his brethren on these 
jplains. A modest but handsome marble slab 
erected in remembrance of him by the New York 
lissionary Society in whose service he labored 
arks the spot of his burial, and commemorates 

is virtues. It stands near the site of the ancien’ 
ndian Church ; buf though it has been erected 
Bince 1812,the year of his death, the remnant ot 
the tribe that then lingered here has already entire 
melted from around it, the Church is gone, and 
ly the marble slab romains, in the midst of « 
icket of young trees, to tell that either church or 
ibe ever had their home here. It can har ily be 
erwise than an occasion of thoughtful and sad 
flection to siand by the grave of the last native 
reacher to the Long Island Indians, and remem- 
er thai less than six generations ago the spot 
rhere it lies, neglected and alone, was one of the 
hosen centres of intercourse to the powerful tribes 











hem. inhabiting the Island. The white man’s 
iquor and just for land have been too fierce and 
strenuous in their onset for even the Gospel to op- 


pose them. 

Passing Canoe-llace one bedins the curious and 
*omewhat tedious ascent of the Shinnecock Hills, 
as the next stage in his journey. Thiese hills are 
made up of sand and gravel, evidently piled to- 
gether here by the action of the ocean in some re- 





























































mote period, and are nearly as irregular as the 
paves of the sea, while tho paths over them in 
many places are hardly more distinguisha)!e t! 


ian 

es Weeks of so many ships over the brine. They 
e*Te entirely destitute of any growth of wood. bat 
Te Covered in part with whortleberry bushes, and 


lsewhere with coarse grass or a short, tough, 
pPike- shaped Moss. They are left unfencod, being 
KE eld 12 common by the town of Southampton with- 
i ba whieh they lie, and ave used only for the pas- 
§ Uring of cattle. In former years they have been 
m* ‘mous resort of the biack-breast plover, as well 
of other birds dear to sportsmen ; end we saw 
"Veral flights of these while slowly clambering 
/P and down them, But the number of sports- 
ae have come here to shoot has ia later 
S© outrun the number of the birds to be 

, t the majority of the gentlemen with the 
and the gun now turn their steps elsewhere. 
— top of the hills, and especially from the 
, es Loaf, as it is called,—the highest 
midway along the ‘range’—-a fine and 
extensive View is gained of the Bays on 
finan of the Ocean at the southward, and 
© Other hand of the northern fork of the 

































































